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And What is the Next Step? 


HE DEPRESSION has brought forth a good deal of 
| io dealing with and inquiring into the status 
of music in the schools. Such inquiry was natural and 
it gave rise on the part of music teachers to wide search- 
ings of conscience as to whether our school music was 
deserving enough of public confidence to retain its place 
in the curriculum. I hope such alarm was needless, and, 
personally, I think it was. Certainly our spirits as well 
as our purses have been depressed in recent years, but 
one of the brightest compensations for our troubled 
feelings has been the very music we have been anxious 
about. 

It is true that budgets for music have been cut and 
imaginative persons could easily feel the structure of 
music education beginning to totter. We have therefore 
been urged to develop the power of salesmanship, mainly 
along lines of publicity in the form of public addresses 
and newspaper stories and editorials, with the idea of 
letting the taxpayers know what musical dividends they 
were receiving for their money. There is something a 
little repellant to the sensitive musician in the idea of 
“selling” music; it is a little like that of selling spiritu- 
ality or the “Grace of God.” And yet it is good to have 
the widest publicity as to the way music functions in 
the schools, and if this helps keep music there, all the 
better for the publicity. 

Is it necessary, however, to remind ourselves that it 
is the children who are the real salesmen? What they 
do in music has greater power to create public con- 
viction that they must keep on doing it than anything 
the teachers may say about it. The way children sing 
and play, and above all their joy in it, is more eloquent 
than the entire music administration can be other than 
as humble guides and leaders. 

The truth of this is abundantly borne out in researches 
recently made by educators for the purpose of finding 
just how ordinary people feel about music in the 
schools. Space does not permit giving detailed reports 
of these inquiries, but this may be said: The rapidly 
growing festival movement, to mention only one phase 
of the investigation, including national, regional, state, 
sectional and even county festivals and competitions, 
is engaging the interest of parents in a manner which 
shows emphatic approval of music as a school activity. 
In this case money talks, since it is the parents who do 
the paying, for the most part, which makes possible the 
huge attendances at these events in recent years. 
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Another piece of evidence of a different sort, but 
growing out of the same public approval of music, is 
the fact that in coming Sectional Conferences the super- 
intendents of schools of all the host cities are taking 
their place on the Conference programs as a matter of 
course as sponsors for a curriculum subject for which 
they are responsible and which they can confidently 
discuss on its merits. This was not always the case. 
We can all remember the superintendent of other days 
who was rather loath to talk about music, and who 
rarely appeared on the public platform in connection 
with any meeting or affair concerned with music, in 
or out of education—and then usually only (sometimes 
deservedly, we admit!) to say that, knowing nothing 
about music, he left everything pertaining thereto to 
his music specialist. All too often the reference to the 
music supervisor indicated not too great a degree of 
respect—perhaps friendly toleration, or the generous 
attitude a he-man should have toward the sort of indi- 
vidual who would espouse such a profession as teaching 
music ! 

Today there is an entirely different situation. Indeed, 
so definitely is music in its niche of the education pro- 
gram which the administrator must oversee and coor- 
dinate, that we find it a common custom for the super- 
intendent of schools in the host city of a Sectional or 
National Conference to serve as general chairman of 
the “Convention Committee” to which the Conference 
delegates responsibility for management and control of 
the meeting. Some of the most valuable contributions 
to our Conference literature—particularly in regard to 
the philosophy of music education—have been made by 
superintendents and principals. 

Times are changing rapidly in this respect. The signs 
clearly indicate that the children have demonstrated the 
power of music in life. They have “sold” the subject 
to their parents, the community, the school board, the 
superintendent. 

What is the next step? 

In this and succeeding issues of the JoURNAL you will 
find articles selected for publication because they con- 
tain or suggest ideas which may develop constructive 
thought and discussion regarding the next and succeed- 
ing steps that we must be prepared to take, if we expect 
to continue to hold our niche in the Hall of Education. 


EDWARD B. BIRGE 
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Haus - Musik 


EDGAR B. GORDON 
The University of Wisconsin 


OME THREE CENTURIES AGO—in 1597 Thomas 

Morley, the composer of that delightful little song 
“It Was a Lover and His Lass”’ published a little book 
entitled A Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practical 
Musicke, in the preface of which he relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote: 

Supper being ended, and Musicke Bookes (according 
to the custome) being brought to the table, the mistress 
presented me with a part, earnestly requesting me to 
sing. But when, after many excuses, I protested un- 
feignedly that I could not, everyone began to wonder. 
Yea, some whispered to others, demanding how I was 
brought up; se that upon shame of mine ignorance, I 
ge now to seek out mine old friend, Master Gnorimus, 
to make myselfe his scholar. 


This anecdote from the sixteenth century promises 
to be repeated in the twentieth century if one can read 
the signs of the times aright, for there are unmistakable 
indications of a revival of an interest in small group 
music activity and the use of music as a form of social 
self-expression. 


Beginning with a study on amateur music made by 
a special committee of the Music Education Research 
Council some three or four years ago, the significance 
and importance of this phase of music in American life 
has taken on a greater and greater significance. Strik- 
ing examples of this are evidenced by the increasing 
participation in the state and national ensemble contests, 
fostered by the National School Band and Orchestra 
Associations, by the amount of time given to small 
ensembles on this program [Music Section of the Wis- 
consin Education Association'], and by the great En- 
semble Festivals now being arranged for the 1935 meet- 
ings of the North Central Music Educators Conference 
at Indianapolis and the Southwestern Conference at 
Springfield, Missouri. 

. 


In his book, Music in American Life, Augustus D. 
Zanzig reveals a rapid and increasing interest in the 
amateur performance of all types of chamber music. 
Indeed the status of the amateur is changing and a more 
correct definition of the meaning of the word is coming 
to be understood. The word amateur in its truest sense 
refers not to the quality of performance but rather to 
the reason for performance. In these days of diminish- 
ing vocational opportunity in music, we are likely to 
find an increasing number of thoroughly trained and 
highly accomplished musicians occupying an amateur 


1The program of the Music Section of the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
193 


ciation (Milwaukee, Nov, 1, 2, K. R. N. Grill, Wausau, chairman), 
was largely devoted to discussion and demonstration of ensemble music, 
instrumental and vocal. This article is taken from the manuscript of 
Mr. Gordon’s address, which opened the first session of the Music Section. 
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A Tue Fincer of the 
school administrator has 
been pointed at us, and he 
has said “We grant that 
your achievements in 
music education have been 
noteworthy—and we are 
proud ofthem. But what 
of the carry-over? We see 
but little evidence of a 
permanent interest in good 
music in the great mass of 
young people after they 
leave school.”*... We 
stand convicted ... We 
know that even the mem- 
bers of our musical organi- 
zations when they are 
together socially, are more 
likely to sing or play the 
latest jazz song hits than 
they are to use something 
musically more worth 
while ... The true musical measure of a community is deter- 
mined, not by the number of public concerts and recitals it 
supports, but rather by the degree in which music is integrated 
into the everyday life of every man, woman and child . . . If 
we would have music survive, we must teach young people 
how to have more fun out of music, and encourage them to 
incorporate it in their social life. . . . The motivation of musical 
activities should be that of singing and playing for the sheer 
pleasure of it, and not for the purpose of a public performance 
at some subsequent date ... We must get rid of the “audience 
complex,” and plan our music teaching from the standpoint of 
the potential music maker — making music for himself, wher- 
ever he may be. 


Epcar B. Gorpon 
Professor of Music Education, 
University of Wisconsin 











status. And after all is this a thing which should be 
regretted? Is there any valid reason why everyone 
possessing a love for and a skill in music should always 
utilize this interest and skill in a vocational way? In 
one of the first studies of music education ever made 
for our Federal Government, Arthur L. Manchester 
stated that music education in America has become too 
highly professionalized. He charged music schools and 
conservatories with being nothing but training institu- 
tions for potential artists and teachers. This accusation 
was made twenty-five years ago, and until the coming 
of the depression which caused the law of supply and 
demand to reduce the number of vocational musicians, 
little or nothing had been done to alter the situation. 


Whether this country of ours evolves into a planned 
economic capitalistic state or whether, by revolution, it 
shall become a socialistic or communistic one, no one 
can foretell. 


It does not take the gift of prophecy however, to 
enable us to determine that, because of the displacement 
of human hands by the machine, the leisure problem 
rather than the labor problem constitutes the new chal- 
lenge to education. The division of the world’s work 
under machine processes of labor so that all may share 
in it leads inevitably to the shortening of hours of toil 
and the consequent increase in leisure. 


This incontrovertible fact brings to us in the field of 
music education the necessity for a radical revision of 
our educational objectives and of our program of 
musical activity. Until recent years we have been in- 
terested particularly in the musically gifted young 
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people, and it is from this group we have recruited the 
members for our fine bands, orchestras and a cappella 
choirs. We must continue to be interested in them, of 
course, and to do even more and finer things with and 
for them. We must bear in mind, however, that there 
is another group less talented and possessing less of an 
urge for music to whom we owe something. It seems 
to me that, whereas we have been concerning ourselves 
te such a large degree with getting our music accepted 
upon a curricular basis, the time is at hand when we 
shall have to expand our extra-curricular program in 
order to provide opportunity for this second group to 
which I have referred. 

I am firmly convinced that if, somehow or other, we 
cannot project our school music into the social life of 
the younger generation we are going to pass out of the 
picture. Indeed, the finger of the school administrative 
officer has already been pointed at us and he has said, 
“we grant that your achievements in music education 
have been noteworthy and we are proud of them, but— 
what of the carry-over? We see little evidence of a 
permanent interest in good music in the great mass of 
young people after they leave school.” 


And upon this charge we stand convicted because we 
know it is true. We know perfectly well that when 
members of our musical organizations are together 
socially, they are very much more likely to sing and 
play the latest song hit or jazz than they are to use 
something musically more worth while. The true musi- 
cal measure of a community is determined, not by the 
number of public concerts and recitals it supports, but 
rather by the degree in which music is integrated into 
the everyday life of every man, woman and child. 


A 


We should bear in mind too, the fact that the greatest 
competitor we have is the radio with its endless per- 
formance of good, bad and indifferent music. The 
ether is surcharged with a synthetic product which 
serves to satisfy musical hunger, with the result that it 
is a positive deterrent to the custom of performing 
music. May I say again, that I believe it is imperative, 
if we would have music survive, that we teach young 
people how to have more fun out of it and to encourage 
them to incorporate playing and singing together into 
their social life. 


Naturally, this kind of music is of the informal type. 
It does not presuppose a director, formal concerts and 
the rehearsals incident thereto. It means rather the 
kind of thing exemplified by the English Singers. It 
means the sort of thing which characterized the life of 
the old Germany with its “haus-musik.” Don’t tell me 
that such a thing is impossible in this jazz age, because 
it is being done in an increasing degree. I have called 


attention to the fact that the amateur spirit—in its best 
sense—is in the process of being born, and that the 
depression, with its attendant diminishing opportunity 
for the vocational musician, is partly responsible for 
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this. More and more small groups of players and 
singers are finding the delights of chamber music. But 
I hear you say, “one must have some skill in order to 
participate acceptably in chamber music undertakings.” 
True, but fortunately there is an increasing literature 
of simple and yet good material within the technical 
range of practically any group of people. This was not 
true three years ago, and we are indebted to the pub- 
lishers for venturing into this field. 

Now, what are the implications of this kind of 
musical activity? In the first place, the group is singing 
or playing presumably for the sheer pleasure of it and 
not necessarily for the purpose of a public appearance 
at some subsequent date. Secondly, such occasions may 
be carried on in the pleasant and informal atmosphere 
of a home. To be successful there must be an air of 
congeniality in the group which when blended into a 
common musical experience yields a delightful result. 


a. 


I have, thus far, called your attention to the need of 
a greatly enriched program of extra-curricular music. 
I might, of course, have said much of the value of the 
old-time glee club with its semi-social objective, and I 
could speak with unalloyed enthusiasm of the value of 
the light opera and other musico-dramatic entertain- 
ment, but it is scarcely necessary because their values 
as extra-curricular music are self-evident. 


I have also pointed out the imperative need of pro- 
jecting this music into the life of the social group and 
of the community. I wish now to point to still another 
phase of education which promises to loom large during 
the coming years. I refer to the new impetus given to 
the adult education movement by the economic collapse. 
Already it is taking on imposing proportions and the 
importance of it has been barely realized. With a civili- 
zation chained to automatic machines which produce a 
toil of endless monotony and devoid of opportunity for 
self-creative effort, but with a working week of only 
30 hours, countless thousands are going to demand edu- 
cational opportunity of a special character. It will not 
be vocational to any large degree because automatic 
machines do not require men who have served a long 
apprenticeship and learned a trade. My prediction is 
that much of this adult education is going to be cultural 
in character, of a type which will contribute something 
to the leisure hours of the toiling millions. Here again 
is a great opportunity for music and it is our business 
to get ready for it. It is going to take a new point of 
view and a new teaching technique to handle the music 
situation in a school made up of weary hand workers 
and automatic machine tenders. We shall have to de- 
velop a new philosophy in which the social motive 
predominates. 

It is quite possible that a five-years residence in a 
Chicago Social Settlement has made me feel more 
deeply the social significance of music than I would 
had I not had such an experience. I have seen music 
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serve as the common denominator for breaking down 
race prejudices and for the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions between groups of widely varying antecedents. I 
have seen music serve as a means of motivation to 
higher standards of conduct and finer social ideals. We 
have all seen music step into the emergency of a great 
war period and serve as a means of development of 
morale among combatants and those remaining at home. 
I would not admit any the less interest in the aesthetic 
values of music, but—and I say this with all the em- 
phasis I can give to it—I must champion the cause of 
music as a great social and spiritual force which is the 
I fear for the 
future if we cannot so articulate music, for we all know 
that the trouble with the world is not wholly economic 


thing most needed at the present time. 


and material. It is my personal opinion that any pro- 
gram of economic reconstruction or any form of political 
reorganization will fail unless the plan touches the sub- 
stratum of the spirit. Until the spiritual nature of 
man is touched and some regenerative force brought to 
bear upon it, we shall continue to grope our way. It is 
my fervent belief that music is one of the regenerative 
forces which may be employed in penetrating to the 
subjective things of life. And we, of all those engaged 


in the profession—we, who are dealing en masse with 
childhood and youth of America, carry the largest bur- 
den of responsibility. Will we be equal to this responsi- 
bility? 

We certainly shall not if we are content to go on as 
before, unconscious of the world revolution. We must 
become close students of the trends of the times and 
endeavor to anticipate changes before they take place. 
It will be necessary for us to approach our task rever- 
ently and with the zeal of a Crusader. 


A 


In conclusion, may I say that, while immediately 
ahead we are in for some difficult times, eventually we 
are going to come into our own. We are going to see 
music placed high in the scale of educational values. 
It is going to be closely articulated with the life of the 
common man. If we have been interested in art for 
art’s sake in the past, it is high time that we get over 
it and become interested in art for man’s sake. It is 
only by catching the social vision of the part music is 
to play that we can contribute our bit in saving this 
civilization. 





High School Graduate Glee Clubs 


NATION-WIDE project to continue high school male chorus activities into adult 
life has been inaugurated by a combination of three interested national organiza- 


tions: Kiwanis International, Associated Glee Clubs of America and the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. This has been made an official activity of the Educational 
Department of Kiwanis, with some eighteen hundred Kiwanis clubs throughout the 
country giving active support and co-operation to the formation of male choruses of 


high school graduates. The Associated Glee Clubs of America number some seven 
hundred and fifty organizations, all interested in this development of junior male 
choruses and pledged to lend active aid. The M.E.N.C. calls upon its members to assist 
this movement by providing lists of eligible young men whose background makes them 
desirable members of such clubs and by assisting in providing leadership, meeting places, 
music, and in other ways as called for by the local situation. This effort is not to be 
limited to places where all three organizations are represented, but the graduate clubs 
may be formed in every city where there has been good high school male chorus work. 
The Conference is represented in this triple alliance by the Committee on Contacts and 
Relations. Further details will reach Conference members as soon as the combined 
committee of the three organizations has perfected its plans. 
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School Music on the A 


JOHN W. BEATTIE 


Acting Dean, School of Music, Northwestern University 


CHOOL MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS have always been 
& called upon for public appearances. Such appear- 
ances not only have motivated the organizations in their 
rehearsals, but have brought them to the attention of 
the public. Throughout the past five years, the public’s 
high estimate of performances by school musicians has 
often insured the retention of the school music depart- 
ment. In many cases where the music directors have 
been unable to win public support, the music has been 
eliminated. Public appearances of school musicians 
have, therefore, been of great importance during the 
years of depression. Within those same years, public 
appearances have had an unlooked for extension—that 
through radio broadcasts. This extension reached its 
culmination last spring in the series of nationally- 
broadcast programs sponsored by the Music Educators 
National Conference just prior to and during its Chi- 
cago meeting. A second series has just been com- 
pleted, and a third is projected.t In addition to these 
nation-wide “network” broadcasts, any number of con- 
certs will be sent out over the air from local stations. 

Participation in the radio program presents us with 
a challenge to endeavor in a new and unfamiliar field. 
So suddenly has the challenge come upon us that few 
directors have been prepared to meet it. It occurs to 
one patient auditor of school broadcasts that the direc- 
tors may profit from a few suggestions. They are not 
made from the standpoint of an expert in the little 
understood field of radio projection, but rather from 
that of the sometimes erring director of student 
musicians. 


A 


The first and perhaps most important thing to re- 
member is that when school musicians broadcast, there 
is only one appeal to the listening public—that through 
the ear. In concert halls, a great many of us have been 
“getting by” with programs of an indifferent nature 
musically, but which do carry some eye appeal. Place 
the same performers in a radio studio, with their efforts 
directed toward a small object called the microphone, 
and there is a completely altered situation. Regardless 
of how attractively the group may be costumed, how 
effectively it may be placed on the platform, how cap- 
tivating the personalities of the young performers, or 
how complete the showmanship of the director, unless 
the musical product broadcast has certain qualities, it 
will not reach a large audience. It may not be con- 
sidered polite to walk out on a wretched musical per- 
formance in a public hall, but no such discourtesy is 
rograms, broad- 


a Nov. 25. 
ebruary 3, 


1The second series of “Music and American Youth” 
cast over the NBC Red Network, was concluded on 


ian third series of six Sunday morning broadcasts will begin 
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In the 


attendant upon one’s turning off the radio. 
ordinary concert, most any audience will listen to chil- 
dren because the very sight of the youngsters on the 
platform produces a friendly, sympathetic attitude. The 
listener says, “Isn’t it extraordinary that little children 
can perform so well?” or “How well the children 
look!” or “I am so glad that my boy is having an 
opportunity to play in this splendid organization.” With 
such a kindly spirit manifest, most any kind of per- 
formance makes a good impression. But when the 
performance is broadcast, the eye appeal, with its at- 
tendant attitude of kindness, is absent. In this new 
situation, the auditors are not at all impressed by the 
fact that children are singing or playing unless the 
singing or playing is pleasing from a purely musical 
standpoint. 

It must be remembered that radio reception and 
broadcasting are, at best, imperfect. What the listener 
hears on his receiving set is by no means the same thing 
that his ears would receive if he were in a concert hall. 
Inaccuracies in pitch, lack of balance among performers, 
peculiarities of tone production, may be either buried 
or unheard in the public audition, but in a broadcast, 
all tonal discrepancies are unerringly picked up and 
often magnified. One violin off pitch, one singer with 
an edgy voice, or one trumpet blown a bit sharp, is 
sufficient to ruin the entire tonal texture of a broad- 
cast. Furthermore (and this is also true of professional 
broadcasts), individual sins of another nature are per- 
mitted to obtrude. For example, a musician who is 
ill at ease before the microphone often unconsciously 
makes sounds which do not enhance the musical result. 
The performance should be relatively effortless. When 
the listener hears the labored breathing of a singer who 
is nervous, the squawking of a clarinet reed which is 
poorly adjusted, the scraping of chairs or feet of 
thoughtless children, the performance is obviously 
placed at a serious disadvantage because of the exag- 
gerated frankness of the microphone. 


a 


Many individual children and groups of children who 
are asked to broadcast make the fatal mistake of at- 
tempting to imitate prominent radio artists and groups. 
We may as well admit that childish amateurs cannot 
equal the professional musicians in the production of 
music. Young people do perform with a zest and such 
a degree of technical excellence that many of us ac- 
tually prefer to hear a first-class school band or chorus 
rather than a performance by a professional but unin- 
spired group. We can be tremendously moved by high 
school musicians, but only when they perform as high 
school musicians. When they attempt music beyond 
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their technical capacity, emotional grasp, or the musical 
intelligence of their conductors, the result is often pain- 
ful. A high school baritone, however attractive his 
voice and clear his diction, would best remain a high 
school baritone rather than compete with some well- 
known singer. Quite possibly it is fortunate that there 
is only one Rudy Vallee. An A Cappella choir should 
remain an A Cappella choir, singing the music it care- 
fully rehearses in a manner befitting that music; a 
school orchestra can never be anything but a school or- 
chestra, and is much more successful in that capacity 
than when it attempts to imitate either a symphony or- 
ganization or a group directed by a king of jazz. A 
difficult number may well be played in rehearsal because 
of its educational value. If the director then decides 
to program it because it will look well in print, regard- 
less of how it must sound, he is misguided; but if he 
then yields to vanity and performs it over the air, he 
is just plain silly. To at least one saddened “low-brow”’ 
the “Bridal Wreath” overture played cleanly, in tune, 
with the interpretation that any high school group can 
give it, will make a bigger hit than any high school 
performance of the “Rienzi” overture he has yet heard 
broadcast. And he still has to hear a school orchestra 
performance of the César Franck “D minor” that is 
not a sacrilege. Incidentally, the A Cappella choirs 
will do well to perform occasionally some light and 
frivolous number which is far removed from early 
church music. On the air, a little early church music 
goes a long way and should be reserved for Christmas, 
Easter, and other seasons when people’s minds are 
naturally fixed on religious matters. 

There is another danger in imitating the professional. 
Youngsters may be tempted to imitate very undesirable 
aspects of performance. Certain professional radio en- 
tertainers adopt peculiarities of rendition that set them 
apart from their rivals. In many cases, these pecu- 
liarities do not lend anything of value to the music. 
Radio especially crooners, overindulge 
themselves in the use of the portamento. They commit 
all sorts of vocal crimes which, if copied by youngsters, 
lead to strange distortions of melodic line and rhythmic 
pattern, in addition to irregularities in phrasing. 


performers, 


In a recent meeting of the National Committee on 
Radio Education, no less an authority than John 
Erskine made a statement to the effect that to be suc- 
cessful, any radio program must be entertaining. If it 
is not entertaining, no great number of people will listen 


to it. Most of the experts present, many of whom 
were educators, agreed with the speaker. If Dr. Erskine 
is correct, and he is in a position to know what he is 
talking about, the director of school musicians needs to 
pay particular attention to many items which may have 
escaped him, in addition to those suggested above. Here 
are some: 


(1) The program should be well balanced and ac- 
curately timed. By well balanced we mean constructed 
in such a fashion that attention need not be focused 
too long on a single type of music. The choir in its 
thirty minutes of religious music becomes monotonous. 
Let the choir vary its offering and its appeal is enor- 
mously increased. Timing is of course a simple matter. 

(2) Each number should be short. The well-known 
“Three Dances” from King Henry the Eighth by Ed- 
ward German, for example, if well played, will gen- 
erally be more suitable for a high school orchestra in 
a broadcast than one long number occupying the same 
number of minutes. 

(3) Avoid sostenutos that are too much of a tax upon 
young bow arms, inadequate embouchures, or unde- 
veloped sound boxes. 


(4) Shun performances of music with involved fig- 
ures and rapid passages in the execution of which one 
player, not quite equal to the technical demands, will 
throw out of tonal or rhythmic gear an entire section 
and consequently make the whole orchestra sound 
badly. We must know that the microphone unfailingly 
singles out the sour note. The only way we can avoid 
having a performance spoiled by incapable players is 
not to attempt anything unless it is within the ability 
of all the musicians under our baton. Hence the dictum: 
Keep well within the technical capacity of the poorest 
player. 

(5) Play or sing nothing that the group does not 
feel. By that we mean that the group must have an 
intellectual grasp of the piece and understand its mood. 
It is immaturity as much as technical deficiency that 
makes it so difficult for school musicians to give a satis- 
factory performance of the Franck work referred to 
above. 

(6) Do not take the new job or yourself too seriously. 
It is bad enough to be heavy-footed and ponderous in 
the schoolroom. Try that on the air and the potential 
listeners will return to their Saturday Evening Posts. 
You cannot compel the radio fan to subject himself to 
unnecessary punishment. 

Finally, whep the opportunity to broadcast comes 
your way, be willing to submerge your own personality 
and some of your ideas for the sake of a program which 
may please a large and varied audience. Let us have 
more well performed music for the sake of music and 
less “grand-standing.” 





N  erenrs READERS have in store a feast of exceptionally 

valuable and interesting articles, the contents of the 
first three issues of the current season supplying a fair 
sample of what is to come. Among the articles to appear 
in early issues is one by Hollis Dann on Choral Adjudica- 
tion—what the judge of vocal group performance hears and 
expects to hear. This article will be of especial interest 
to adjudicators, conductors and choral singers. Other sub- 
jects include: Motivation of Music Study by Herbert E. 








SOME COMING ARTICLES 


Hutchinson; Mental Processes vs. Technique by Will H. 
Bryant; and an article on the technique of radio broadcast- 
ing, written for conductors and members of amateur musical 
organizations. Other important contributions dealing with 
a wide variety of subjects are now under consideration by 
the Editorial Board. Articles or suggestions as to topics 
and authors submitted by Journal readers will receive care- 
ful consideration by the Editorial Board, as will all com- 
ments or suggestions made in the interest of the magazine. 

—Epwarp B. Brrce, Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
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A WE HAVE IN OUR TOWN several musical organiza- 
tions which disinterested authorities assure us are of 
exceptionally high standard for a community the size of 
ours. With a population of about 4,000 we have a Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, a Community Chorus, a High 
School Orchestra and a High School Band. As a player 
in the latter group, but interested in all the musical 
activities of our town, and also in music of the schools 
throughout the country, I have been listening to the 
Music Conference broadcasts on Sunday mornings and 
I have heard the announcements in which you ask us to 
bring our school music problems to you. Perhaps you 
can help us in ours. It is that our town does not ap- 
preciate its musical organizations or support them ade- 
quately. At least so it seems to us. Perhaps we are at 
fault. If so, we would like to know what to do. 

Just a few highlights on our school organizations: 
The band has done an acceptable job in concerts with 
such numbers as “March Slav,” “Oberon,” “Il Guarany,” 
“William Tell,” “Stradella,” and others of this type. The 
high school orchestra has equally difficult numbers in its 
library which we play, while the civic orchestra, com- 
prised of over half high school students, has played 
symphonic numbers such as the “Military Symphony” 
by Haydn. We have a wonderful conductor and every- 
body likes him. He not only leads the music organiza- 
tions, but does a lot of special arranging, in which he 
is an expert. Besides this, one of the students composed 
a march and arranged it for band, another march for 
orchestra, and at the time this is written is completing 
an overture. These numbers are not exceptional, but are 
good projects and we think should have added to the 
interest of the music in the town. There are numerous 
programs gotten up for plays, parties, church affairs, 
etc., yet the town does not seem to be interested in them. 

This year the band went to a contest at the county 
fair. The other bands from towns about the size of ours 
were all larger and, for the most part, better equipped. 
Our band took third place, because our marching ability 
“was not so hot.” The boys, instead of being disap- 
pointed, were encouraged and more determined than ever 


eAn cAppeal from a Band Boy 


to win next year. Our uniforms are terrible, which 
counted against us some. You ask why we are poor 
marchers. The reason is we don’t practice marching. 
Our director believes we get more benefit from playing 
concert music than we do from playing a few easy 
marches and learning to do a good job of marching. We 
don’t have time to do a good job of both so we stick to 
concert music. 

The music organizations in the school get no support 
from the school board. They are entirely self-support- 
ing. During the last two or three years we have pur- 
chased several instruments, such as tympani, basses, etc., 
and have spent about $200 for music (practically all the 
music we have, and we need more). The band needs 
also French horns, oboes, bassoons and another bass. 
The orchestra needs “A” clarinets and string basses. 

We are going ahead with the help of one of the clubs 
and are getting some new band uniforms. We have to 
pay our part of it and we don’t know where we are going 
to get the money. Why not give concerts? People will 
not attend them in the first place, and the school will 
not let us give them in the second place. We cannot 
give entertainments of any kind because the town people 
feel that there have been too many school entertain- 
ments. We understand that bands in other towns re- 
ceived their new uniforms from the local merchants, but 
we have been advised against this plan. 

I am not writing in a “sour grapes” spirit, but merely 
want to describe our situation. We are ambitious and 
are willing to work. The community thinks that music 
is all right, but they do not take an interest in it and do 
not help us to the extent that we need assistance. What 
is wrong with us? Do others have similar difficulties? 
If so, do they overcome them—and how? How do these 
well-equipped musical organizations “get that way’? Ac- 
cording to your program on the radio, you wanted or- 
ganizations to tell you the help they need. We appeal 
to you for help, one way or another; tell us what we 
should do to deserve support—or tell us some way to 
raise money for the things we need. 

A Member of the High School Band 


WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


F THE MANY interesting letters, requests for information and advice received in response to the 
M. E. N. C. “Music and American Youth” radio programs, not a few present as their chief 
problems lack of local interest in the school music program, and inadequate financial support. 

Often the two difficulties are mentioned together, and, in the order given, as cause and effect. 
Possibly, searching self-investigation would reveal to some of these inquirers that both are effects of 
a cause rooted in the school music program itself, or in the administration thereof. In any event, human 
nature being what it is, and pretty much the same everywhere, it is probably safe to say that while the 
complaints often seem to indicate that something is wrong with the public, the wise diagnostician will 
first examine the school music menu in order to discover why the public doesn’t have appetite for it. 
Perhaps the menu is well enough planned but not acceptable as diet to the local citizenry. Perhaps it is 
too rich—and possibly not properly cooked. Then again, the public may need treatment for musical 


stomach trouble. 


Without attempting to exhaust the possibilities of the gustatory metaphor, the editors throw open 
to JOURNAL readers the entire subject, with the suggestion that contributions received will be considered 
for early publication on the basis of their helpfulness or thought-provoking qualities. 

The letter printed above need not necessarily be taken as the text of such contributions, for the 
general theme is sufficiently well known to readers through acquaintance with communities where the 
school music program, in whole or in part, does not “click.” The letter, by the way, was selected be- 
cause it presents the broad questions of securing adequate “home town” support from the viewpoint 
of a high school student in what appears to be a very fair and entirely praiseworthy spirit. One is led 
to suspect that the musical endeavors referred to by this young musician are more highly regarded in 
his community than he and his fellow students realize. Yet something is lacking. What is it? 


Tue Epirors 


For other letters received in response to the “Music and 
i ied Youth” broadcasts refer to pp. 48-49 in this issue. 
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Eurythmics and Class Piano Instruction 


Cecil Kitcat and Mary Browning Scanlon 
Instructors in the Music Department of Carnegie Institute of Technology 


I. EURYTHMICS —CECIL KITCAT 


HE two essentials in music are tone and rhythm. 
Wh Theretore the first steps in the study of music 
should be the study of tone and rhythm in themselves, 
before attempting to reproduce them upon an instru- 
ment. But all too often, even in these days of theories 
of education, one meets with parents who say that their 
child is “learning music” because they have set him to 
study the piano or violin, and teachers who consider 


that they “teach music” when all that they do is to in- 


struct their pupils in the manipulation of an instrument. 
Yet the instrument is for the production of music, and 
music is tone and rhythm, but how can a student pro- 
duce adequately that of which he has little or no knowl- 
edge? The sound is more apt to be noise than tone, 
and the rhythm shaky and unconvincing. 

The ideal method is to give children rhythmic and 
aural training for one or two years before setting them 
to study an instrument, which then becomes simply the 
application of what they have already been taught to 
recognize and experience, a means of expressing some- 
thing that they know. 

When, as generally happens, children come to learn 
an instrument without previous experience in tone and 
rhythm, they must be educated in all three simultane- 
ously and the correlation between the sound, the 
rhythm, and the means of their production constantly 
emphasized. This is our aim in the class piano group 
in the music department of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, where all the children who come to be taught 
piano have to attend classes in rhythmic movement as 
well. 

The question of tone and its production on the piano 
will be dealt with later on. A word now as to rhythm; 
rhythm is movement, but it is movement bearing very 
definite characteristics ; all movement is not necessarily 
rhythmic. Plato says: “Rhythm—that is the expres- 
sion of order and symmetry—penetrates by way of the 
body into the soul and into the entire man, revealing 
to him the harmony of his whole personality.” It is 
exactly these qualities of order and proportion that 


Exercise in 2 Against 3 


proclaim the sense of rhythm in all its manifestations, 
and this is what we seek to develop in the individual. 
Since rhythm “penetrates by way of the body into the 
soul” (or inner consciousness) it is through the move- 
ments of his own body that the child best learns to 
experience rhythm. On this fact is based the whole 
system of Dalcroze Eurythmics, for a detailed account 
of which readers are referred to Eurythmics, Art and 
Education, and Rhythm, Music, and Education by E. 
Jaques Dalcroze. 

Physical movement consists in transferring the 
weight of the body from one position to another by 
means of the contraction and relaxation of the muscles. 
The extreme conditions are rarely used, and are not 
conducive to movement. A completely relaxed body is 
limp and heavy, and tends to fall; on the other hand, 
very contracted, tense muscles use up unnecessary 
energy, tire the nervous system, prevent, by their tight- 
ness, any free flowing movement, and proceed by jerks. 
Good movement is a well-balanced interplay between the 
two extremes, a feeling of “carrying the weight’ now 
more upwards, now more downwards, always passing 
smoothly from one change to another. It is a law of 
physical movement that the faster the tempo, the more 
the weight must be lifted up, in order to allow the body 
to pass lightly and easily through space, running, leap- 
ing, on the toes; contrariwise, the slower the tempo 
the more the weight should be felt to descend, the whole 
foot coming down on the floor. In the rhythmic class 
the children are, in the first lesson, taught to walk and 
run following changes in tempo, which are played on 
the piano, or beaten on a tambourine. This involves 
constant control and coordination of the ear and the 
motor senses. 

The natural rhythms of the body in motion are ex- 
pressed in walking, running, leaping and skipping. 


Developing Feeling for Time Duration 


These are easily linked up in movement with the time 
units in music, a quarter note being equivalent to a 
walking step, eighth notes to running steps, a dotted 
eighth and a sixteenth to the skipping step that all 
children love, and a half note to a slow walk. The 
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combinations of these become “rhythms” or patterns 
to be stepped and danced in an endless variety of ways. 
And it is so practical that the words designating the 
movements can be spoken in rhythm; for example: 


IHF 4 


becomes: walk, walk, run-run, run-run, skip—ing, run- 
run, s-l-o-w. This terminology should also be em- 
ployed at the piano, so that in the child’s experience the 
rhythmic movement of his own body in space, and the 
rhythmic movement of tone in time become indissolu- 
bly linked together, and he grows to feel music in 
movement and movement in music. 

Rhythmic notation follows very soon after children 
have become thoroughly familiar with the physical ex- 
perience of note values. It is simply a case of drawing 
on the blackboard signs to indicate the walks, runs and 
skips in the order in which they have been performed, 
and children pick up the idea at once, and love to be 
asked to go to the board, where they note rhythmic 
phrases of three, four, and six measures with little 
difficulty. This prepares the way for reading from the 
staff, for from the already familiar rhythmic elements 
it is but a further step to add the sounds. I have 
even had children in kindergarten classes who easily 
noted down short simple rhythms which they had 
stepped. 

The feeling for pulse is developed through swinging 
movements, throwing, catching, and bouncing of the 
balls, clapping, stepping, etc. Then pulse and rhythm 
are coordinated, for example, the pulse is marked with 
an arm swing, while a rhythmic pattern is being 
stepped, or the rhythm may- be stepped against the 
steady bouncing and catching of a ball. This calls for 
two distinct kinds of movement simultaneously—the 
even, continuous pulse against the pattern of the 
rhythm,—but is an excellent exercise in control, both 
physical and mental, and can be directly applied to 
the piano where each hand is called upon to perform 
different rhythms at the same time. Of course, this 
type of exercise is treated in a very simple manner 
with children, the difficulty gradually increasing in 
proportion to their progress. 

From a feeling for pulse the children learn to feel 
the grouping of the pulse into heavy and light beats; 
the light beats lifting upwards so as to come down on 
the heavy one and thus showing measure. Three-four 
(3/4) measure to them, therefore, is heavy-light-light ; 
heavy-light-light and shown with corresponding steps 
and movements. The controlled up and downward 
movements of the arms can be a helpful exercise in free 
yet controlled arm weight at the piano. Later these 


heavy-light movements of the arm are developed into 
the gestures of conducting. The main point is that the 
rhythms of the light beats of the measure going to the 
heavy one should be felt as an ever-present undercur- 
rent, both in movement as a ceaseless onward flow, and 
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Conducting Heavy and Light Beats 


in music as the material upon which are embroidered 
the patterns and colors of the rhythm and tone. 

Phrasing and shading present many opportunities for 
variety and design in movement and space. The “shape” 
of a phrase is considered, whether it can best be shown 
with a round, a straight, an upward, or a downward, 
an inward or an outward movement, by stepping for- 
wards, backwards, sideways, or in a circle. The idea 
of line and design may be encouraged by employing the 
terms “drawing” and “painting” the musical phrase in 
movement. Working in pairs the children may show 
the reply of one phrase to another, or in group forma- 
tion following the indications of one or two conductors. 
From this can be developed the working out of simple 
compositions such as Schumann’s “Album for the 
Young” (or any musical material that the children may 
shortly be able to play themselves, and can understand) 
into little dance forms, based on the form and the mood 
of the composition. 

Hand in hand with all that has been said, the cre- 
ative side of music and movement takes a very import- 
ant place. The children are asked to create their own 
rhythmic patterns using their own ideas as to direction 
and movement; they are encouraged to sing their own 
melodies on these rhythms, and finally to try and play 
them on the piano whilst the whole class sings and 
steps. In this manner the way may be prepared toward 
their free composition and improvisation at the piano. 

In conclusion it must be said that of course all the 
exercises which have been indicated are presented at 
first in an extremely simple form, growing in difficulty 
as the physical control and codrdination of the child 
develop. Great importance is attached to the music 
used in the rhythmic classes, and the way in which 
it is played. In the Dalcroze method the teacher im- 
provises the music for each exercise, thus executing at 
the piano what the children are doing on the floor; but 
in order to obtain good movement from the children, 
the music, however simple, must be played as beauti- 
fully as possible so that the sound and rhythm, tone 
and movement, may really be music in the fullest mean- 
ing of the word. 





Note: This is the first of two articles written, respectively, by 
Cecil Kitcat and Mary Browning Scanlon. Although the articles 
are presented separately, each being complete in itself, they pre- 
sent, in effect, a study in the “Correlation of Burythmics and 
Class Piano Instruction.” The second article. by iss Scanlon, 
will be published in the next issue of the JOURNAL. 
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Affiliations 

S THE PROGRAM of music education develops in 
i cote, the natural sequence follows that those 
who are interested in promoting this development or- 
ganize themselves into groups to secure the strength that 
organization brings. This is as it should be. Through 
unifying aims and establishing lines of procedure, much 
lost motion and waste of power due to working at cross 
purposes, duplication of effort and confusing programs 
can be eliminated. 

By the same token, advantages derived by individuals 
through combining for the advancement of music edu- 
cation and for their own professional growth and wel- 
fare, are equally desirable when considered with the 
parallel in mind of combining local or state units and 
the larger regional and national organizations. Within 
recent months plans and procedures have been worked 
out whereby such affiliations can be made, and already 
several groups have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity, and no doubt many more will follow. This coali- 
tion of forces should be mutually beneficial. 

The Sectional and National Conferences can supply 
constructive assistance to the affiliated music educators 
groups through opening the columns of the JouRNAL 
for their use; through supplying the strengthening in- 
fluence of confidence and power which organizations 
such as the United Conferences can give, with their 
background of many years of successful endeavor exem- 
plified through the Yearbooks, the Journat files, the 
many pamphlets and brochures presenting recommenda- 
tions and findings resulting from the studies prosecuted 
by the Research Council and many other national com- 
mittees. Furthermore, the relationship will afford direct 
aid to affiliated groups through the various services that 
the National headquarters office and staff can supply. 


” 


The smaller groups, on the other hand, will add ma- 
terially to the strength of the larger. Educational con- 
tributions made by any member of the smaller groups 
will add to the prestige and effective service of the na- 
tional group, and through the related channels a me- 
dium will obtain through which the activities of the 
affiliated groups can benefit the national program of 
music education. 

Again, the closer contacts that are possible in a smaller 
group through its vital local activities, keep its members 
conscious of supporting a music education program. 
This consciousness, broadened to include the fields cov- 
ered by the Sectional and National Conferences, will 
have salutary effects, evinced in an increased percent- 
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age of carry-over of memberships from year to year, 
and consequent greater power. 

This affiliation arrangement does not in any way dim 
the influence or prestige of the smaller groups, nor cir- 
cumvent any of their activities. The identity of each 
organization remains clearly defined, and yet a unifica- 
tion of forces results which is most desirable. The 
United Conferences welcome to this union of greater 
power and closer fellowship the several State Music 
Education Associations, In-and-About Clubs, and other 
organizations which have completed or are now contem- 
plating the affiliation. 


Committee Organization 


A Peruaps the largest and most important responsi- 
bility that faces an incoming President of the Music 
Educators National Conference is that of determining 
the committee organization plan and selecting the per- 
sonnel to man the standing committees. There are so 
many phases of endeavor in the field of music educa- 
tion, and yet they are so closely related, that unless the 
organization plan for the committees is clearly defined 
an overlapping of their work will result. Considerable 
thought and study has been given to this phase of ad- 
ministrative duties during the past months and a plan 
has been determined ‘which we believe will help to es- 
tablish clear lines of procedure. It seems that all the 
committees required for the functioning of the Confer- 
ence can be grouped under four general headings: 

(1) Promotion and Publicity (of the Conference 
and music education in general). 

(2) Educational Activities (dealing with various 
educational functions such as festivals, contests, school 
exhibits, etc. ). 

(3) Music Education. (Each phase of music edu- 
cation will be studied by a special committee whose 
endeavor will focus towards a sectional meeting for the 
next biennial national convention. ) 

(4) Organization. (Under this grouping will occur 
the committees on Legislative Coordination, Transpor- 
tation, Necrology, Exhibitors, etc.) 

The above plan makes it unnecessary to continue 
some of the old committees, as their functions logically 
fall to other committees whose fields of action are spe- 
cifically assignable to one of the four general groupings 
or divisions. If you carefully analyze, for example, the 
work that has been done by either the Instrumental 
Affairs or the Vocal Affairs Committee in the past you 
will see that their field of action has been spread over 
two or three of the above groupings. The festivals 
and contests features of each of these old committees 
will now be assigned to the Festivals and Contest Com- 
mittee coming under the general heading of “Educa- 
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tional Activities.” This Festivals and Contest Commit- 
tee will be subdivided into sections such as (1) band, 
(2) orchestra, (3) instrumental ensemble, (4) instru- 
mental solo, (5) vocal (solo, ensemble, chorus), and 
still another division to be called (6) “Contest-Festival 
Activities Council.” This last named sub-committee, 
which will be composed of representative individuals 
from the various states, will function as a clearing house 
of ideas, experience and information, and will be of great 
value in codrdinating and unifying the various forces 
that sponsor festivals and contests throughout the coun- 
try. 

The piano class section as well as the instrumental 
class section, formerly under the Instrumental Affairs 
Committee, will now come under the general heading 
of “Music Education” and will focus their study and 
plans toward a sectional meeting at the next biennial 
convention. 


Three Hundred Years of 


OBILIZATION is under way throughout the United States 

for the big parade of secondary schools in recognition 
of their 300th anniversary in 1934-35. Schools and civic organi- 
zations are collaborating on ceremonies, orations, pageants, ex- 
hibitions, parades, and other enterprises. Meanwhile, the 
committee for the national celebration, representing the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the National Education 
Association, is busily planning observance features, such as 
radio programs, a memorial postage stamp, ceremonies for 
national conventions, government proclamations, a national high 
school fair, and a memorial motion picture. 

Objectives for the celebration: To present to the public the 
aims and works of secondary education; to emphasize the nec- 
essity of public secondary education to a free democracy; to 
acquaint the public with advanced developments in secondary 
instruction; to improve the chances for every boy and girl 
to benefit from the full potentialities of the secondary schools. 

Through the celebration, the secondary schools have arrived 
at a golden opportunity to tell taxpayers of their valuable work 
in building careers, in developing social consciousness, in build- 
ing up health, in shaping wild adolescent talents and enthusiasms 
toward individual self-realization, in improving personal habits, 
and in intensifying the potentialities of a happy life for six 
million high school students. 

“Music educators can play a conspicuous part in this phase 
of the celebration program,” said a member of the committee 
to the Journat. “Music is popular with the public, and, more- 
over, the public does not need to know a great deal of educa- 
tional theory to understand musical achievement. Those who 
attend a concert by the high school orchestra will not only 
be impressed with the students’ achievement, but they will also 
have greatly enjoyed the experience. Music departments have 
this fortunate advantage over other departments of instruction. 
Usually when educators attempt to explain themselves to the 
public, they unavoidably give people the impression that they 
are being asked to take something which is good for them. 


NOTE: The Music Educators National Conference has been asked to 
cobperate with the Celebration Committee of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals in developing ways and means for participation in 
the celebration, as well as possible specific projects to be undertaken by 
the Conference. This issue of the Journal goes to press too early to 
receive the report of the Committee on Contacts and Relations, to which 
the matter has been referred. Meanwhile, it is expected that Conference 
members generally will wish to utilize every opportunity afforded for 
codperation in this nationwide observance. Information regarding the 
celebration may be secured by addressing: The Celebration Committee 
for the 300th Anniversary of American High Schools, Room 1306, 155 
E. 44th St., New York City. 
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The contest features of the former Vocal Affairs 
Committee will now be assigned to the proper section 
of the Festivals and Contest Committee under the gen- 
eral heading “Educational Activities,” and the function 
of reviewing vocal music will be done by the Vocal 
Materials Reviewing Committee as one of the groups 
under the general heading of “Music Education.” There 
will be several other standing committees to deal with 
specific phases of vocal training as well as instrumental 
which will classify as “Music Education” groups. 

It is hoped that the above plan will eventuate in a 
smooth-running institution with each committee having 
a clearly defined field of operation. Your President 
hopes to announce the entire committee personnel in the 


next JOURNAL. 


President, Music Educators National Conference 


Milwaukee, Wis., November, 1934. 


A\merican High Schools 


As to music, most people do not care whether or not it is good 
for them; they like it, and that settles the argument.” 


Musical organizations of schools, of course, will be called 
upon to assist at all ceremonies in connection with the celebra- 
tion by providing overtures for assemblies, incidental music for 
banquets, and musical effects for dramatic productions. There 
will also be opportunity, the committee suggests, for music 
departments to arrange programs which would make them the 
“star” instead of the supporting cast of the show. One of the 
obvious things the music department can do is to give a Ter- 
centenary concert in which all the schools’ musical organiza- 
tions are represented." Numerous projects will suggest them- 
selves to the director, supervisor, band leader, orchestra leader 
or chorus leader who takes a few moments to investigate the 
purpose and possibilities of this celebration. 

This 300th anniversary observance, the committee feels, will 
afford opportunity for school music departments to “further 
contribute to the enrichment of the high school program, by 
increasing the pleasure which students derive from their school 
work and by providing added opportunities for the expansion 
of their talents. Any project that broadens student participa- 
tion in musical activities not only supports that part of the 
educational program which seeks to develop social experience, 
but affords a demonstration of what the high schools can do 
toward enriching life and perfecting the skills of the youth of 
the community. In serving the purpose of this celebration are 
not music educators giving graphic proof of the fundamental 
importance of music in education?” 


1An interesting feature of this concert might be to present a small 
musical group which would represent the first orchestra the school ever 
had, Let that small group begin to play and let other instruments and 
additional performers come on the stage to join them, with an inter- 
locutor, or with program notes to indicate at what points in the school’s 
history these additions were made, until at length you have the full 
modern high school orchestra on the stage. Emphasis here would be 
on development of the orchestra instead of on performance. « The vocal 
groups might learn a few of the earliest obtainable musical selections 
which were popular in the secondary schools a few centuries ago. Gen- 
erally, it is believed that the earliest secondary schools confined their 
music to hymns and other sacred compositions on the assumption that 
any worldly form of artistic expression was sinful. One of the oldest 
known collections was Christan Gregor’s Tune Book (1782) used at 
Moravian Preparatory School at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, but copies of 
this are so scarce that they cannot be borrowed. Somewhat later, 
Bishop Peter Wolle’s Tune Book came on the scene, and reprints of 
this can still be obtained at the Moravian Book Shop, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania. - Other activities might involve composition contests, a 
competition for the best tercentenary song, or a campaign to extend 
the work of the music department so that every student in the school 
might have the opportunity to join some singing group or to learn to 
play some type of musical instrument. 
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Music and American Youth 


series of “Music and American Youth’ programs broadcast 


of Radio addresses delivered in connection with the second 


over the National Broadcasting Company Red Network 


HERE ARE countless languages and dialects spoken by differ- 
Te groups of people throughout the world. Many of these 
languages and dialects, moreover, are so strikingly dissimilar 
that one would have difficulty in believing that the human race 
To use one’s own mother tongue, 
even with obvious signs and ges- 
tures, to convey information or 
ideas to citizens of a very re- 
mote section of the world would 
be in many cases hopelessly fu- 
tile. There is no one spoken lan- 
guage known to all races and 
nations. Efforts have been made 
from time to time to develop a 
universal spoken language, but so 
far not much progress has been 
made, not even with Esperanto. 
But there is at least one uni- 
versal language that is under- 
stood by all mankind. It is the 
language of music. 

Music is a form of expression 
that both the civilized and the 
savage have in common. Surely 
the Creator intended this for a 
purpose. Like food, raiment and shelter, music seems to be a 
common denominator for people everywhere, and the history of 
the human race runs not back far enough to reveal a time when 
music in some form or other was unknown. To say that music 


ever had a common ancestry. 


! H, CLAUDE HARDY 
N. Y. State Director, National 
Education Ass'n 


preceded language itself probably would not be an exaggeration. 


3ut music is not limited to man alone. There is music among 
birds and other creatures of the earth. Nature itself is musical. 
Who has not listened with rapture, joy and inspiration to the 
song of a thrush, the purring of a household pet, the sound of 
a brook, or the harmonies of forest and field? Yes, we live in 
a world of music. It has always been so. Music is one of 
nature’s most precious gifts to the world. 


The public schools would be drab indeed, and most uninter- 
esting without instruction in this subject that is so fundamental 
and important. America is a richer nation today in every sense 
of the word because of the music education that has been given 
to the children in our schools. Musical training is both prac- 
tical and cultural. It permits the individual to get more out of 
life. To add enjoyment to one’s life is indeed a practical achieve- 
ment. To be able to understand and appreciate the merits of 
good music is a cultural achievement. For these reasons, music 
instruction in our schools is an investment that justifies itself. 


“Music for every child and every child for music” is a fa- 
miliar motto of all music teachers in our schools. It is not the 
primary purpose of music education, however, in our schools to 
develop professional musicians, although whenever we discover 
unusual talent we encourage it and frequently train it to excel- 
lence. It is planned rather to bring joy and pleasure into the 
lives of all of our young people by giving them the opportunity 
to sing and to play together under capable leadership. 


Dr. Hardy spoke in connection with the “Music and American Youth” 
program November 11, broadcast from station WJZ, New York, by pupils 
of the Mt. Vernon, N. Y., public schools under direction of Annette 
Milligan. 

The address by Dr. Bradley was broadcast from NBC studios in Chicago, 
November 18. The program was under the auspices of the In-and-About 
Chicago Music Educators Club under direction of Hobart Sommers, chair- 
man of the Festival Committee. Schools represented: Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Sadie M. Rafferty, Director of Music; Geneva High 
School, Fred R. Bigelow, Director of Music, Ruth Averill, glee club 
director; Washington H. S., East Chicago, Ind., Robert J. White, Direc- 
tor of Music. 
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Music is not a “fad” or a “frill.” It is one of our most 
practical and worth-while subjects. If it were a “fad” or a 
“frill” we would junk our radios, our pianos, and other musical 
instruments, and grand opera would have no place in our lives. 
I say again, “We live in a world of music,” and that alone jus- 
tifies teaching the subject. It is a necessary part of education 
for it is a part of life, and life is education. 

H. Craupe Harpy 


The Influence of Music 


NE of the most frequently quoted passages regarding music 
begins with the familiar words “Music hath charms.” An 
anaylsis of these charms would bring us to a realization of the 
value of music and its necessity in any civilized order of society. 
Man’s quest of the unknown and his age-old desire to have 
harmonic relationships with the universe of which he is a part 
constituted the origin of music. The sighing of the wind 
through the reeds by a river’s bank was the beginning of music. 
Man listened while nature produced melody. As the ages evolved 
man increasingly felt the importance of answering the unutterable 
and inarticulate depths of his be- 
ing by the divinity of music. The 
quality and degree of his civiliza- 
tion is determined by the kind of 
music which answers his needs. 
All nature operates under rhyth- 
mic laws. There is a rhythm 
which pervades the eternal all. 
This rhythm is apparent in the 
ebb and flow of the tides, the 
coming and going of the seasons, 
the sighing and dying of the 
wind, the patter of rain, and the 
graceful fluttering of falling snow, 
the mellow loveliness of moon- 
light, the crash of the tempest 
and the roar of thunder—it is all 
rhythm. The composer attuned 
to all this captures a mood and 
an experience and behold by the 
alchemy of his genius he imprisons it in printed notes and his 
creation becomes a Moonlight Sonata, a Melody in F or an 
Unfinished Symphony. To deny developing adolescent life the 
privilege of knowing and reacting to the divinity of such crea- 
tiveness is to impair the individual and definitely injure society. 
This ideal motivates all who feel the unquestioned need of every 
child being given an opportunity to know the world’s best music. 
Such music has its own power and appeal. Again and again 
has it been definitely established that when a child is repeatedly 
exposed to the superlative in music, sooner or later the music 
wins the heart and devotion of the child. Taste, discrimination 
and excellency can be as definitely developed in musical taste 
as in any other. The cheap, inferior, shoddy and transient may 
be overcome. The superlative may and does triumph. Man has 
always evidenced his undying need of music. He celebrates his 
joy, commemorates his achievements, endures his tragedies and 
buries his sacred dead under the sustaining influence of music. 
Try for one moment, on the morning of this hallowed day, to 
imagine a world suddenly emptied of all music. The mere 
possibility is horrible to contemplate. We could not live in a 
songless world. Life would become unbearably cruel, meaningless 
and empty. Imagine a life denuded of music. Can we conceive 
of any tragedy more conclusive than to go through life not 
knowing or appreciating the beauty and power of great and 
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enduring music? To know and love the world’s best music 
means an extension of every area of one’s life. It means a 
deepening of life and adds charm and distinction to the living 
of life. In a few moments I will leave this studio and enter 
the pulpit of my beloved church, the Peoples Church of Chicago. 
As I arrive there the first greeting will be the notes of the 
melodious organ. Throughout the entire service of the morning, 
worship will pay homage to its great companion—music. At a 
thousand altars, pulpits and synagogues will my experience be 
shared. When the people of a nation express themselves in the 
art of music they express themselves at their best. How essen- 
tial then that early in life every child be brought in contact with 
the best in the world of music. The child with this experience 
will be a better man, a better parent, a better citizen, because 
of the influence of good and great music. It is this truth which 
inspired me to accept the invitation to address you this morn- 
ing. For your patience I am grateful and for the opportunity 
of being your unseen guest I am exceedingly glad. 


Preston Braptey, D.D. 


The Well-Spring of Our Musical Development 


AM HAPPY, indeed, to have the opportunity to discuss what 
g is, for me, one of the most important subjects of our day, 
in fact, of any day—namely, the relation between a musically ap- 
preciative and capable body of school children and the musical 
development of the country at large. Let me assure you that it 
is a subject very dear to my heart, for I realize, as you must, 
that on it depends our musical future, and 

This relation is not one that has been established in a brief 
space of time. Nor has it been brought about by royal decree, 
any more than by the desire on the part of a few citizens with 
high ideals to have it so. It is 
the result of long years of earn- 
est and arduous work on the part 
of the thousands of men and 
women who have taught music 
in our school system from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, who have 
labored untiringly to impart to 
the children of America the prin- 
ciples which are the foundation 
of the art of music, in which we 
are so deeply interested. 

Music, like its sister arts, is a 
serious matter, one that cannot 
be treated lightly, one that can- 
not be regarded as mere enter- 
tainment, though I admit that it 
has * considerable entertainment 
value. It should, to my mind, 
be approached with true humil- 
ity, with deep respect, with something akin to piety, if the finest 
understanding is the goal to be attained. 

Where, better than in the schools, where our young people 
are being educated, can it be presented, at a time when the 
mind is fresh, eager and capable of being molded? I am cer- 
tain that this can be accomplished nowhere else so successfully. 





A. WALTER KRAMER 


Editor, Musical America 


The close observer of progress in school music over the last 
twenty years, and most noteworthily during the last ten years, 
must realize that this phase of our country’s educational activity 
has undergone a remarkable development. The seed has been 
sown, the soil has been tilled. Today there is a flowering that 
commands not only attention, but the highest praise from musical 
authorities. 

There was a time when our school orchestras were to be con- 
sidered not so much for their musical achievement, as for what 
I might call their scholastic conscientiousness. Today they. stand 
as a monument to the work done in instrumental music in schools 
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aJl over the land. And our high school orchestras give definite 
and indisputable proof of great proficiency; they are organiza- 
tions capable of giving performances of outstanding worth. Those 
of you who have heard National High School Orchestras in con- 
cert will, I know, agree with me when I say that nowhere in 
the world can their equal be found. 

Similarly, choral development, including. the difficult art of 
unaccompanied choral singing, has marched forward in the last 
five years in a manner that promises much for the future. The 
technical skill of the orchestras is now almost matched by the 
ability of our young singers to present many of the lovely old 
English madrigals, singing them with a revitalized quality that 
is born of youth and of the enthusiasm with which they under- 
take the task assigned them by their teachers. In this broadcast 
you have heard performances by the school children of Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, that speak for themselves. This is the result 
of sound pedagogy, serious study and devotion to the art, achieved, 
under Miss Boyle’s direction, in a remarkably short time, a 
matter of three years in the case of the Hempstead High School. 

From this fortunate condition in school musical affairs which 
has created in this community, as it has in so many others from 
coast to coast, what can best be called an appreciative and capa- 
ble body of school children, I see emerging, as I look into the 
future, a vast army of musical enthusiasts. They will go out 
into the various walks of life, equipped with a feeling for what 
is surely one of the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful, of 
the arts. And whether they continue for their own pleasure as 
accomplished amateurs to play the musical instruments which 
they have played in their school and high school orchestras, or 
as professional musicians (for some of them will doubtless per- 
fect themselves in their art and make it their profession, though 
this is not by any means the purpose of the instruction the 
schools offer), or sing in choral societies for the joy that singing 
gives, or in the choirs of our churches, I know that music will 
enrich their lives, stimulate them in their daily activity and con- 
tribute to their happiness and the happiness of those who are 
associated with them as family and friends. 


Many of them will become members of that important part of 
our citizenry, the music-loving public, and so take their places 
in the great audiences which attend musical performances as 
listeners. From them symphony orchestras, opera companies, 
radio performances, will receive moral as well as financial sup- 
port; without them, they cannot achieve success. 


Let me assure you that I can conceive of no relationship so 
interdependent as that of our country’s musical development and 
the condition of music in our schools. On the continued growth 
of the latter our future depends. 


To the men and women, teachers, supervisors and directors of 
music education in the schools of the United States, I wish to 
express my heartiest congratulations on what they have accom- 
plished by their skill, application and understanding. Without 
them, and without the frank and healthy spirit of American 
youth, there could be no musical future for us. With them I 
look forward to the glorious day when the name of the United 
States, already a factor in the councils of the musical nations of 
the world, will, as did the name of Abou Ben Adhem in the 
famous poem, “lead all the rest.” 

A. WaLTER KRAMER 


Mr. Kramer’s address was given in connection with the “Music and 
American Youth” program broadcast October 28 by pupils from the 
schools of Hempstead, Long Island, under direction of Imogene Boyle. 


The address made by Howard Hanson in connection with the first 
program of the series was printed in the October Journal. (The program 
was by pupils from the Rochester, N. Y., public schools under direction 
of Charles H. Miller.) In later issues the Journal will publish the 
addresses by J. F. Hoffman, D.D., minister of South Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa., and Payson W. Smith, Commissioner 
of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The first was given on 
the Music and American Youth program by pupils of the Wilkinsburg 

ublic schools under direction of Frank C. Biddle, November 11. Mr. 
gmith spoke on the concluding program of the series November 25. 
Schools participating were: Malden, Mass., High School (Harriett Per- 
kins, Director); Quincy, Mass., High School Orchestra (Maude Howes, 
Director); Laconia, N. H., A Cappella Vocal Ensemble (Carolyn Wright, 
Director). There was also a string quartet of high school graduates 
from Fabian Sevitsky’s Junior Symphony.—Perer W. Dyxema, Chairman. 
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Music I eachers National Association 


Milwaukee, Hotel Pfister, December 27-29, 1934 





active part will be taken by three other organizations. 





JT" FIFTY-EIGHTH YEAR of the Music Teachers’ National Association will be 
marked by a convention program of exceptional significance in which an 

h As has been the case 
the past few years, the National Association of Schools of Music, of which 
Earl D. Moore is President, will meet at the same time, and the biennial 
meeting of Phi Mu Alpha, national music fraternity better known as Sinfonia, 
will convene one day earlier than the opening of the M. T. N. A. sessions, 
the group later joining in the attendance of the other two national meetings. 
A fourth group, the Wisconsin State Music Teachers Association, is this year 
joining forces with the M. T. N. A. Below is a tentative draft of the official 
program as announced by Karl W. Gehrkens, President of the M. T. N. A. 





KARL W. GEHRKENS 
President, M.T.N.A. 








Wednesday Evening, December 26 


All-Wisconsin Composers Concert. The Wisconsin State Music 
Teachers Association will meet with the M.T.N.A. and this 
concert is sponsored by the state association. It will be highly 
interesting to M.T.N.A. members, and it is hoped that a 
great many will be able to reach Milwaukee Wednesday 
evening. 

Thursday Morning, December 27 

MacDowell Club Orchestra of Milwaukee, Pearl Brice, Director. 

Call to Order—President Karl W. Gehrkens. 

Address of Welcome—Francis E. McGovern, Ex-Governor of 
Wisconsin. 

Response for the Association—Charles N. Boyd, Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Composition: A Few of its Possibilities—Cecil Bur- 
leigh, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Composer as the Source of All Musical Performance— 
A. Walter Kramer, New York City. 


Thursday Afternoon, December 27 
(Two Section Meetings Held Simultaneously) 


I. Music 1n THe LrBeraLt Arts COLLEGE 


George S. Dickinson, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
The College Type of Music Student—George S. Dickinson. 
The College Music Curriculum: 
(A) The Special Objectives of Music Appreciation and 
History Courses—Royal D. Hughes, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
(B) The Adjustment to the College Student of Teaching 
Methods in Theory—Glen Haydon, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
(C) The Advent of Musicology in the College Curriculum— 
Paul Lang, Columbia University, New York City. 
(D) The Problem of Crediting Performance in the Bach- 
elor of Arts Course of Study—Philip G. Clapp, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 
(E) The Methods of “Progressive Education” in College 
Music—Jerome Swinford, Sarah Lawrence College. 


Musical Interlude—“Eroica” Sonata (MacDowell) by Rudolph 
Ganz. 
The Music Student Before and After College: 
(A) The Problems of College Entrance Credit in Music— 
J. Lawrence Erb, Connecticut College, New London. 


(B) The Preparation of the College Music Student for 
Graduate Study—Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
» 


aXe 


Chairman: 


Musical Environment and Activities for the College Community 
at Large—Karl Eschman, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

II. THe ELemMentaAry Piano CLass 
Helen L. Schwin, Western Reserve University, 

School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Twenty Questions About Class Piano Teaching and Their An- 
swers—Helen L. Schwin, Cleveland. 


Chairman: 
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Why I Believe in Piano Classes—Marjorie G. Kenney, Instructor 
in Piano Classes, Evanston, Ill.; Instructor Normal Piano 
Methods, DePaul University, Chicago. 

The Advanced Piano Class as a Medium for Teaching Music 
Appreciation—Alvaretta West, Teacher of Piano and Appre- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Two Demonstrations by Milwaukee Children (Naomi Evans, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee) : 

(A) Pupils who began lessons last September. 
(B) Pupils who are in their third year of study. 


Thursday Evening, December 27 


Milwaukee Young People’s Symphony Orchestra Concert. 
Milton Rusch, Conductor; Rudolph Ganz, Guest Conductor. 


Friday Morning, December 28 


The Fall and Rise of the Recognition and Appreciation of Bach— 
Albert Riemenschneider, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

The Organ: Its Literature and Its Performance—Palmer Chris- 
tian, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Musical Interlude—Louise Lockwood Carpenter with the Jane 
Dudley String Quartet of Madison, Wis. 

The MacDowell Colony at Peterborough—Mrs. Crosby Adams, 
Montreat, N. C. 

Opera in Modern Germany—Howard G. Bennett, University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 

Business Meeting—Committee Reports, etc. 


Friday Afternoon, December 28 


Augustana Choir Concert and Rehearsal. Henry Veld, Con- 
ductor, Augustana College, Rock Island, III. 

The Psychology of Piano Teaching—James L. Mursell, Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. 

The Mechanics of Piano Piaying—Otto Ortmann, Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore, Md. 

Recital of Easy Compositions by Modern Composers. 
Barth, New York City. 


Hans 


Friday Evening, December 28 
Annual Dinner—Howard Hanson, Toastmaster. Music by Lyric 
Male Chorus, Milwaukee, Herman. F. Smith, Director. 
Speaker to be Announced. 


Saturday Morning, December 29 


Joint Meetinc M.T.N.A. AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Scuoots or Music 
Graduate Degrees in Music—Howard Hanson, Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
American Higher Music Education Compared with That of 
Europe—Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell University. 

Courses in Song Literature—Harold L. Butler, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Piano Sonatas of Scriabine and the Problem of Modern 
Form—Karl Eschman, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Musical Interlude—Old Harp Singers of Nashville, Tenn. 
White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands—George Pullen Jack- 
son, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Saturday Noon, December 29 


Luncheon—State Association Presidents. 
F. Rogers, University of Arizona. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 29 
(Three Conferences Held Simultaneously) 
I. THEoryY CONFERENCE 


Chairman: Charles 


Glen Haydon, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


The Development of Cadence: 


(A) The Cadence as Exemplified in the Work of Monte- 
verdi—Glen Haydon. 


(B) The Cadence as Used by Bach and his 
raries—Arthur Shepherd, Western Reserve 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


(C) The Cadence in the Music of Debussy 
Moderns—George S. Dickinson, Vassar College. 


Chairman: 


Contempo- 
University, 


and Other 





Musical Interlude—Diefenthaeler-Dittle Piano Duo. 


Round Table—The Codrdination of Theory Courses. Discussion 
led by Leo Sowerby, American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago. 


II. Winp INSTRUMENT CONFERENCE 
Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Teaching the Woodwind Instruments—Raymond Dvorak, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 


Teaching the Brass Wind Instruments—Arthur L. Williams, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Discussion—Led by Harold Bachman, Chicago. 
Musical Interlude—Milwaukee Woodwind Ensemble. 
The Wind Instrument Literature—Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincinnati. 


Chairman: 


III. Strate AsSsocrATION PRESIDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


Chairman: Charles F. Rogers, University of Arizona, Tucson 


Music Appreciation For College Students 


JOHANNA ANDERSON 


Instructor in Music Appreciation, University of Omaha 


RECENT ARTICLE printed in the Literary Digest’ gave the 

following figures as part of the outcomé of a “radio test”. 
submitted by this periodical to its readers: 33,418 voted for music 
of one kind or another (symphony orchestras heading the list) as 
their “major like” as compared to 18,520 who preferred talking, 
drama, and religion. If this is any measure of what our thinking 
public likes one might be justified in concluding that a course in 
music appreciation should be given a place along with speech, 
philosophy, and literature in the requirements of college students. 


Both musicians and laymen agree that the musical education 
of the masses should be in music appreciation rather than in note 
reading or in performance. But how this education in apprecia- 
tion is to be effected is very much disagreed upon—some thinking 
as Professor Bobbitt? does that merely listening to good music 
will do it, others claiming that information about the composition 
and the composer, etc., is necessary. Critics differ as to how one 
ought to listen to music, aestheticists differ as to what constitutes 
beauty in music, psychologists differ as to what senses function 
most in aesthetic experiences, and to make the situation still more 
complex, the listeners differ not only with each other but often 
with themselves—at one time liking a certain composition and at 
another time being “bored” by it. If listening to music meant 
getting sounds through the ears it might be a little simpler, but 
whoever sits (voluntarily) through a concert with closed eyes 
or in a darkened room? Why does the left side of a concert hall 
fill up much more quickly than the right side if the performer is 
a pianist? Why are many rather inferior tones excused if the 
singer is very good to look upon and has a charming stage pres- 
ence, and why is the real merit of many beautiful effects lost 
when the violinist stands in an awkward position or attracts 
attention by his peculiar mannerisms? Why did Wagner have 
to have an opera house built after his own plans and why did 
Skriabin wish to add various colored lights and even perfume 
to the production of some of his compositions if not to satisfy 
other senses besides that of hearing? 


A number of experiments have been carried on in an effort to 
discover the various types of listeners, the sources of musical 
enjoyment, the mood effects and the organic effects of music— 
the effects of repetition and familiarity and the effects other than 
auditory and organic’—with the conclusions that training in music 
does increase one’s enjoyment of the art. But whether this train- 
ing can be gotten by merely listening to good music or whether 
it requires outside guidance and study is not specified. 

1 December 23, 1933, p. 8. 


2 Bobbitt, Franklin. How to Make a Curriculum, Chapter V. 
8 All are given in Schone’s Effect of Music. 
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In an effort to find out what ought to be included in a course 
of music appreciation for the general college student (one not 
specializing in music) the writer sent out ninety questionnaires 
to instructors of music appreciation of various universities and 
colleges throughout the United States. Sixty of these were filled 
out and returned. In order to find out what the students would 
like to get out of such a course 1,500 questionnaires of a different 
kind were sent out to unselected college students of three dif- 
ferent cities and to grade and high school teachers of Omaha, 
Nebraska—to the former to get a youthful “slant” and to the latter 
to get more mature opinions (since many of these teachers are 
still college students). 1,053 of these were filled out and re- 
turned. A few of the findings are given here in the belief that 
they will be of interest to any educator. 


FINDINGS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES BY TEACHERS OF 
Music APPRECIATION 


Topics to be included in course in the order of preference with 
per cent of votes in favor: 


TOPIC PER CENT TOPIC PER CENT 
IRIE «icin vaccnassaess iene 96 SI i decnnccseutabasaieian 71 
errr ee 95 eer 69 
Orchestral Instruments........ 85 SD savenantrasassdeveraeeews 67 
Polyphonic Music ............... 82 rrr ee 64 
oe Sere 79 TR w.incscectvdstanes 54 
ery ee 79 Rhythm Sensed Through Dance 
EE didkadagans daswoadenunsinans 76 MEE? Datrindinsndsddissaevesws 53 
eee 76 eee 43 
BE hit destoniekousnastiny 76 IE wicinnnddwevacusccanehaba 32 
Symphonic Poems.............. 74 Others suggested: Art Songs. 


The three most valtable symphonies were Beethoven’s Fifth, 
Schubert’s Unfinished, Franck’s D Minor. 

The three operas—Aida, Marriage of Figaro, Tannhauser. 

The three string quartets—Beethoven’s Opus 59 (#3), Schu- 
bert’s D Minor, Tschaikowsky’s Opus 11. 

The three sonatas—Beethoven’s Pathetique, Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata, Mozart’s A Major. 

The three suites—Bach’s D Major, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 

The three concertos—Mendelssohn’s E Minor, Beethoven’s D 
Major, Grieg’s A Minor. 

The three text books—Welch, Appreciation of Music; Spald- 
ing, Music: An Art and a Language; Hamilton, Music Appre- 
ciation. 

An appreciation class should meet twice a week and be granted 
two credit hours. It should be open to music students as well 
as to non-music students and outside preparation should be 
required. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the instructors agreed with Roy 
Welch’s statement that “Those who have lived longest with music, 
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who are most familiar with it and who have studied it most 
deeply get the highest pleasure from it.” 


FINDINGS FROM QUESTIONNAIRES BY 473 GENERAL COLLEGE 
Srupents, 436 Grape ScHoo, TEACHERS, 144 HIGH 
ScHooL, TEACHERS 


Out of 1,040 answers music is enjoyed: 


Only a little by 


Very much by 
Not at all 


Moderately by 


Out of 1,051 answers the favorite music is: 
Simple “Home” Music 
Classical Music Church Music 
Symphony String Quartet 

Opera Jazz 

Band Others 


Dance Music 


Out of 1,037 answers the favorite choral music is: 
Male chorus ED CEE ok vcccinsctcuesccdes 10 


Mixed chorus 
Mb ab dccccecessstenscsees 194 


Out of 1,040 answers the favorite instrument is: 


Cello 
Flute 
Others 


Piano 
Organ 
WE sccvdibensnecawiebebboutess 271 


Out of 1,031 answers music is enjoyed for the following 
reasons: 
Because of what it makes one feel 
er Gn ee CNG Oe MN nc cccceccdaphctevectesesdaténescuckene 
Because of what it inspires one to do 
Because of what it makes one think 
Others 
These figures show the number who wish to hear the fol- 
lowing : 
Famous symphonies 
Operas 
Folk Music 
Dance Selections 
Instrumental solos...............270 


ES CE i cdunahicoteicuesexeeiene 
String Quartets 

Oratorios 

Others 


391 believe that directed listening over the radio is to be pre- 
ferred to listening to whatever one pleases, 496 do not. 

694 find programs over the radio which are explained (e.g 
Damrosch programs) are more enjoyable than those which are 


not, 208 do not. 


The following figures show the per cent of people who believe 
that the indicated in each case will add to their 
enjoyment in listening to compositions : 


information 


PER CENT 

What inspired the composer to write the composition or the story 
about it inde ws ; 

Just what to listen for. 
The various instruments ‘of the orchestt a—by sight and by 
Who the composer 
Something about the life of the composer 
Something about what constitutes good performance 
Something about the performer (if a famous one) 


sound. . 


The forms upon which the composer built his music, whether a 
song form, a rondo, a variation, a sonata, etc. 
The rhythm—whether march, waltz, minuet, etc. 
The kind of voice (in vocal ‘solos) whether tenor, bass, etc. 
Why Bach’s music is considered so great 
How to understand organ fugues 
Why value of modern music is so strongly debated 
The meter—whether 2-4, 3-4, 4-4, 6-8, etc 
Though dance music was the most popular among the students 
in the “favorite music” column it fell to fourth place in the 
column listing the kinds of selections which students desired to 
hear in a course of music appreciation. Evidently dance music is 
more enjoyable to dance to than to listen to. Comparison of 
figures also revealed that dance music was less popular with the 
older students than with the younger, and that as more “classi- 
cal” music was heard, dance music lost some of its appeal. 
Classical music, on the other hand, gained in favor on repetition 
with the students who had had more musical training. 


Figures for two items were very significant: 64 per cent of the 
students wished to know “just what to listen for” and 65 per cent 
enjoyed programs over the radio which were explained (e.g. 
Damrosch programs) more than those which were not, as com- 
pared to only 19 per cent who did not enjoy them more. 151 did 
not commit themselves on this item one way or the other. If, 
after listening for years to music over the radio, in churches, at 
concerts, and at almost every social gathering a need is felt to 
know “just what to listen for” it is evident that the majority of 
students realize that there is much of beauty and enjoyment in 
music which they are missing and which cannot be gotten by 
merely listening. Almost anyone without any instruction is able 
to follow a pleasing melody, to catch the spirit of an animated 
rhythm, and to feel the sensuous glow of certain familiar har- 
monies and tone colorings, when, as Professor Moore of Colum- 
bia University says, “the thought of the composer is obvious and 
the composition short” but when he tries to listen to a whole 
symphony or to any other long composition “he will end in 
annoyance and boredom.” Here is where instruction about the 
composition and the composer is sorely needed. 


If the majority of students enjoy music (842 “very much” as 
compared to six who enjoy it “only a little’), if 64 per cent 
admit that they do not know what to listen for, but would like 
to learn, and if 65 per cent favor (as compared to 19 per cent 
who oppose) radio programs which are explained, it seems that 
one is justified in wondering how much longer some of our most 
prominent educators will continue saying almost as if proud of 
it “I don’t know a thing about music” and because of this atti- 
tude make no effort to give music its just place with other 
college requirements. 











National School Band Clinic, Urbana, Illinois, January 10, 11 and 12 


fii) stmoecacrene and all persons interested in the development 

of instrumental music in the schools are invited to at- 
tend the National School Band Clinic and National Band- 
masters Conference at Urbana, 11 and 
i2, in connection with the annual meeting of the National 
School Band Association. 
will be held on the campus of the University of Illinois, and 
the full facilities of the university music department, under 
the supervision of Austin A. Harding, assisted by Mark 
Hindsley, have been placed at the disposal of the clinic. 
The University Band will take part in the program, and 
there will also be a student band recruited from high schools 
of the central area by G. W. Patrick, former president of 


Illinois, January 10, 


As in previous years all sessions 





the Illinois School Band Association. Program features 
will include the clinical work of Mr. Harding and his band, 
a general clinic of all major instruments, the Bachman 
quintet. Other features, including several new ones will be 
announced. The principal guest conductor will be Edwin 
Franko Goldman. Associate guest conductors from the school 
field will be: Carlton Stewart, Mason City, Ia.; W. R. 
Revelli, Hobart, Ind.; J. H. Barabash, Harrison H. S., Chi- 
cago; Alex P. Enna, West DePere, Wis.; Forrest McAllister, 
Petersburg, Ill.; A. R. McAllister, Director Joliet Township 
H. S. Band, and President of the National School Band 
Association. The event promises to surpass even the fine 
clinics of previous years, and it is well worth while for every 
school bandmaster to plan his calendar so that he may attend. 
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WITMARK PUBLICATIONS 


which simplify teaching problems, and contain 
thorough training and interest for the student. 


VOCAL 
Pathways of Song | Songs of the Ukraine (S.A.T.B.) 
Compiled, translated, and edited -by | Unusual and colorful folk songs arranged by 
Will Earhart and Frank LaForge Alexander Koshetz 
Collections of less familiar classics and folk songs. | Russian Symphonic Choir Series (S.A.T.B.) 
Volumes I and II Price $1.00 each A cappella singing, developed to its height by 
Both published for high and low voice. Basile Kibalchich 


Chicago Symphonic Choir Series (S.A.T.B.) 


Ac lla Ch Seri an ney ; : , 
F ygesesecdiner spent an he original interpretations for which this choir is 


Compiled, arranged, and edited by 


Griffith J. Jones and Max T. Krone famous. 
The only collection of graded a cappella material. | Cantatas 
Volumes I, II, III, IV, and V_ 60c each Interesting music for all special occasions by well 
Volume VI $1.00 | known composers. 
INSTRUMENTAL 
The Lockhart Orchestra—Class Method | Practical Method for the String Bass 
Lee M. Lockhart m= Arthur Goetz — 
Makes possible the concerted starting of string, a — —o Pg & i. a 
wind, and percussion instruments. | 7 
Band Numbers 
Teacher’s score $4.00 Parts, each $ .50 | Original compositions and arrangements of famous 
Teacher’s manual __1.00 Piano part -75 | selections for small and large bands by well known 


composers and arrangers. 
(Send for thematic circular, ‘““Headlines.”’) 


The Lockhart Band—Class Method Sunitien onan 


Lee M. Lockhart and Edmund M. Goehring Clifford Demarest 
This practical method solves many vexing problems. An easy and effective tone poem for small or large 
‘ orchestra. 
Teacher’s score $3.00 Parts, each 30c | Full $1.50 Small Orchestra $2.00 
Teacher’s manual $1.00 | Large Orchestra 3.00 Extra parts,each .20 
THEORETICAL 
The Art of Improvisation Music to the Listening Ear 
T. Carl Whitmer Will Earhart 

From the first simple steps through its most complex | Music appreciation, ear-training, and dictation as 


phases. Price $2.50 


Choral Music and Its Practice 
Noble Cain 


one subject. Price $2.00 


Practical Musical Criticism 


Dependable information for conductor and teacher. | Oscar Thompson 
Price $2.00 | Expert advice on the intricacies of a difficult pro- 
The Eloquent Baton fession. Price $2.00 
Will Earhart 
Conducting as an art. Price $1.50 Problems in Public School Music 
Fundamentals of Musicianship J acob Kwalwasser 
Melville Smith and Max T. Krone A scientific scrutiny of present practices in music 
To accompany or precede the conventional study of | education. Price $2.00 


harmony. Book I. Price $2.50 


Harmony Simplified Score Reading 


Ralph Baldwin and Arthur Witte Martin Bernstein 
A new clarification of the subject. Graded exercises teach the subject by actual reading 
Books I and II Price 50c each of scores. Price $2.50 


M. WITMARK & SONS 
Department of Standard and Educational Publications 
R.C.A. Building - Rockefeller Center 
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California- Western School Music Conference 
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Let’s Get Together at Pasadena Next Spring 


EHOLD, how good and pleasant for 
brethren to dwell together in 
unity ! 

Unity is a principle observed wher- 
ever progress and good will are in evi- 
The great projects of life de- 
principle of codperation. 
Capitalists get together and corpora- 
tions are born. Our marvelous highway 
system, Boulder Dam and the San Fran- 
cisco bridges are outstanding examples 
of our organized society. Football 
games are won when the team-members 
get together properly. 

It is this spirit of codperation that re- 
sults in our County, Sectional and Na- 
tional Conferences. Why do delegates 
travel such great distances if not to 
gather the inspiration which comes 
through fellowship? The clothes we 
wear, the comforts and pleasures which 
we enjoy are but the result of codpera- 
tion. 

What is it that brings criticism and 
ridicule upon our legislative bodies 
other than their inability to codperate 
We have law and or- 
der when or because we agree. Wars 
are violations of this principle. A tug- 
o’-war is an impressive example of not 
getting anywhere. If there be a win, it 
is because one side is better organized in 
working together. 

Whether we look into the mineral, 


dence. 
mand this 


or get together? 





JOHN A. SEXSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 
General Chairman, 1935 Convention Committee 
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vegetable or animal kingdoms, we find 
that which is challenging, beautiful, and 
serviceable because of the proper ele- 
ments having united. To get together is 
a biological necessity. It is a biological 
law. Is it not when the soil, water, air 
and sunshine unite that the harmonies 
of nature are revealed? 

To produce a single pitch is difficult 
without its harmonic series or overtones 
which are known to us as the “Chord 
of Nature.” The very essence and na- 
ture of music is that of creating rela- 
tionships which is nothing more than 
musical factors properly assembled. 

Music is a real necessity in our daily 
lives for “we do not live by bread 
alone.” 

We, as musicians, should realize that 
we are living in a “group age.” Indi- 
vidualism from now on must be second- 
ary to the good of the group. If the 
world-wide depression has taught us 
nothing else, it has taught us that we 
are dependent upon one another and that 
“we are our brother’s keeper,” and 
therefore must learn to work and live to- 
gether. 

Musicians tend to become individual- 
ists, but if one be a composer, for in- 
stance, it takes more than that indi- 
vidual to put over his composition. It 
takes an acceptance and the printing by 
the publisher, the sale of the composi- 
tion over the counter of the music store, 
its acceptance for performance, its ren- 
dition before an appreciative audience 
and its favorable mention by the music 
critic to afford entire satisfaction to the 
composer. As to the performer, he gets 
more of a thrill from the applause of a 
large audience than from playing to 
empty seats. 

The test of merit of all group-work 
is that it be absolutely free from selfish- 
ness and exploitation. If we will but 
set aside these characteristics — selfish- 
ness and exploitation—working for and 
with each other, we shall share in the 
rich rewards resulting from such serv- 
ice. 

If then, this principle of codperation 
works so admirably in the natural, so- 
cial, business and spiritual realms, why 
not make it a cardinal factor in our 
music profession? 


Is it not our obligation to get together 
as musicians when so much of inspira- 
tion and information may be given and 
received through our Sectional Confer- 
ences? To increase the membership of 
our organization would also increase its 
influence and usefulness to each and all 
of us. 

The Symphony Orchestra affords us 
the finest example of codordination and 
codperation. Let us learn from this 
“symphony of life” that we each have a 
part to play and be ready to play that 
part effectively at the appointed time. 

If God has blessed us with talent, in- 
telligence and living personalities, it 
obviously is our duty to acquire the 
skill and knowledge which with honest 
endeavor will place us upon our true 
levels of usefulness. Thus prepared we 
may express our lives fully, working to- 
gether without the slightest fear of com- 
petition. 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


ArtHuur G. WAHLBERG, President 


4 Convention plans are rapidly rounding 
into definite form and the forces of the 
general convention committee are being 
organized into various sub-committees 
and smaller working groups. Announce- 
ment of the complete personnel of the 
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convention committee will be made in an 
early issue. 

Members of the convention executive 
committee are as follows: General Chair- 
man—Superintendent John A. Sexson; 
Vice-Chairman—John Henry Lyons, 
Director of Music, Pasadena Public 
Schools; Executive Chairman—Amy 
Grau Miller, Ist Vice-President C.W.S. 
M.C., Pasadena; Members at Large— 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of 
Music, Los Angeles; Helen C. Dill, 
University of California, Los Angeles; 
Carol Cambern, representing the ex- 
hibitors; Julia Howell, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Publicity Committee—Bruno David 
Ussher, Chairman; Audrey L. Stong, 
Alice Sturdy. 

Membership Committee—Elsa Brenne- 
man. 

Hospitality Committee—Hazel B. No- 
havec, Chairman; Edna Barr Love, 
Mabel M. Oakes, Mary E. Ireland, 
Estelle Carpenter, Virginia Watson, Al- 
fred H. Smith, Lula Parmley. 


Halls and Auditoriums—Arthur_ C. 
Nord, Frank W. Cummings, Harvey 
Whistler. 


Banquet—Frances Elliott Smith, Chair- 
man; Evelyn Guernsey, Milton C. Mohs, 
Charles A. Dana, Ella J. Peterson. 

Dance—Carol Powell Cambern (repre- 
senting exhibitors), Frank J. Webber. 

Among the announcements thus far 
released by President Wahlberg are the 
following names of organizations which 
will take part in the convention program: 
San José Woodwind Ensemble, Thomas 
Eagan, Director; Los Angeles Junior 
Coilege A Cappella Choir, Ralph Peter- 
son, Director; Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege Brass Ensemble, LeRoy Allen, Di- 
rector; San Diego High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Nino Marcelli, Direc- 
tor; Pasadena Boy Choir, John Henry 
Lyons, Director; Pasadena Junior Col- 
lege Oratorio Chorus, Lula Claire 
Parmley, Director; Glendale All-City 
Junior High School Orchestra. 

A general idea of the large treat in 
store for members and friends of the 
California-Western Conference may be 
obtained from the following summary of 
the schedule prepared for Sunday—the 
day before the Conference is actually 
opened : 

(1) School music ensembles (both in- 
strumental and vocal) will appear in 
Pasadena and Los Angeles churches. 
Also in surrounding towns. 

(2) Committee meetings, etc., at the 
hotel. 

(3) Registration at the hotel at 3:00 
P.M. 

(4) Vesper Service (Union Church 
Service), Civic Auditorium at 5:00 P.M. 

(5) Buffet Supper at Vista del Arroyo 
Hotel, 7:00. P.M. 

(6) Reception and musical at the 
hotel, 8:45 P.M. 








Why Membership in the Music Educators 


National Conference? 


ADOLPH W. OTTERSTEIN 


Second Vice-President Californie-Western Conference ~- 


4 Tuis JourNAL is the last issue before the New Year, and it might be 
well to consider some of the reasons why membership in the Music 
Educators National Conference is imperative. The California-Western 
editor jotted down a few of the reasons for your contemplation when it 
comes time to spend three dollars one month hence: 


Why Membership in the National Conference ? 


(1) Only through national strength and solidarity can an adequate 
program of promotion and publicity for strengthening the position of 
music in public schools be carried on. 

(2) Only through a large and representative body can studies in the 
field of music education be carried on. Studies in music education are 
necéssary if music is to hold its rightful place along with other phases 
of education. Consider, for example, the fields of speech, geography, 
teaching of English, and others. 

(3) Only through a national organization can the cause of music edu- 
cation be adequately represented in and presented to other national or- 
ganizations such as the National Education Association and Department of 
Superintendence. 


(4) The National Conference assists in raising teaching standards by 
its study of requirements necessary for music teachers. 

(5) The National Conference assists in defining the objectives of music 
education, and publicizes these objectives throughout the nation. 

(6) Not only does the Conference define the objectives of music edu- 
cation, it has contributed methods and courses of study for the obtaining 
of these objectives. 

(7) Only through a large representative membership can the National 
Conference publish an organ of value, such as the Music Educators 
Journal. A larger membership can publish a more profitable magazine 
and it will be richer in content. 

(8) The National Conference contributes to the raising of standards by 
disseminating representative school music materials. It is looked to by 
administrators for advice and counsel in matters pertaining to music 
education.” 


Why Every Member Should Attend the Spring Conference: 


(1) To hear leading music educators and administrators discuss trends 
in the field of music education. To hear discussions of school finance, 
music objectives, and administrative problems connected with the music 
curriculum. The program of speeches alone is worth a trip. 

(2) Every member should attend the conference to be inspired by the 
demonstrations. Music educators are interested in teaching music. The 
better the music, the greater will be the musical experience of every 
child. The teacher will be better able to inspire his own students if he 
himself is inspired. 

(3) To examine new materials. The exhibitors at every conference 
have all new material available for the conference members, and every 
exhibit is presided over by experienced men interested in the field of 
music education. 

(4) To meet one’s friends. Just to meet people who have common in- 
terests, to discuss problems, and to make new friends and visit with the 
old ones, is probably one of the greatest reasons for attending the con- 
ference. 

(5) For recreation. A good time will be had by all. To get away 
from one’s home town and one’s worries and work is usually valuable to 
the teacher, so why not come to the conference and enjoy yourself? 


No doubt there are other reasons you can think of for belonging to the 
conference and for attending the local conference, but the foregoing reasons 
are enough to relieve me of my three dollars. I trust that you will be 
the same! 


Merry Christmas! 





1 Conference publications are widely used in teacher-training institutions, and by admin- 
istrators generally. The Music Educators Journal, the Yearbook, bulletins of the Music 
Education Research Council and various Committee Reports and special publications are in 
constant use. Recent publications which have had exceptionally large demand are Research 
Council Bulletins No. 14, Amateur Music; No. 15, Self-Survey for School Music Systems; 
No. 16, The Present Status of School Music Instruction; No. 17, Music Rooms and 
Equipment, and Official Committee Report No. 3, Music Materials for Small Instrumental 
Ensembles. The 1934 Yearbook is also an unusually valuable publication, because of the 
timely, varied and practical nature of its content. 
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The Authentic School 


and 
Amateur Orchestra Series 


Arranged by HAROLD HIND 







This series is arranged for 1st and 2nd Violins and Pianoforte, with (ad 
lib.) parts for 3rd Violin (or Viola) ’Cello, Bass and Wind. (Each compo- 
sition is playable by Strings alone.) This series is also suitable for 
school violin classes, all indications for bowing being clearly given. 







1. An Old World Minuet............... G. Bolzoni $1.60 4. Gavotte and Allegretto (Tosca)....... G. Puccini $1.60 
2. Musetta’s Valse Song (La Boheme)..G. Puccini 1.60 Es otacccsavseceedsana Ed. Poldini 1.60 
3. Gaillarde (Galilei, 16th Century)....O. Respighi 1.60 6. Triumphal March (Aida).............. G. Verdi 1.60 





Extra Parts—Piano 25c, parts 15c 
















ENSEMBLE 


(Woodwind Instruments) 


32975 Notturno (4 Flutes) Op. 37..V. De Michelis $ .60 ER972 Quartette (Flute or Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 














30646 Three Serenades (3 Flutes)..S. Mercadante .60 and Bassoon)...........-.+-++5 G. Rossini $1.20 
ER285 Petits-Moulins A Vent.................... ER924 Musetta (Flute, Oboe, English Horn, Clar- 

(Flute, Oboe, Bassoon)...... F. Couperin .60 ee eee F. Dandrieu 70 
ER287 Allegro in B flat—from Suite VIII (Flute, ER925_ Pastorale (2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, English Horn, 

2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons and 2 Clarinets, 2 Bassoons and Horn)...... 

SEE Avecueeisuesenewanees KG 0 t= (20 J ieee eM reser an es eee eeeA D. Scarlatti 1.25 

ER926 Pavana (2 Flutes, 2 Oboes, 2 Clarinets, 2 
Beeseons, 1 POUR) oa cccccccvccs W. Bird 1.00 













Woodwind, Brass, and Other Instrumental Studies 




















CLARINET STUDIES CORNET STUDIES 
Clarinet Methods: School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in B flat 
Be eS | ae eee G. S. Lefevre (each) $1.80 with Piano Accompaniment: 
Clarinet Method: Part 4............. G. S. Lefevre 1.50 a eer error er D. Gatti $2.50 
Clarinet Method: Complete.......... G. S. Lefevre 6.00 . NN id a mes enne tee D. Gatti 2.50 
Six Grand Duets for Two Clarinets..... E. Cavallini 4.80 The School of Italian Bel Canto for Cornet in B flat 
Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clarinet Studies: with Piano Accompaniment: 
BN NI S PUNE Bink dieses dssvccwnscscesca 2.25 Ist Volume: 10 Melodies...........: A. Cardoni $1.20 
ce Ml 0... cise caves siwanuneee 1.80 2nd Volume: 8 Melodies...........: A. Cardoni 1.20 
FLUTE STUDIES 
Introduction Studies for Flute and Piccolo......... Studies for 2 Flutes, Original and Progressive Duets 
Swutirurkahidl aeincae asad ata anualba desea A. Cardoni $1.00 in 4 Grades Op. 51: 
First and Second Grades Vols. 1 and 2......... 
Thirty Studies for Flute, Op. 32.......... L.Hegues 150 —«—_evcccccvcccccecvcvescvcens L. Hugues (each) $1.50 
; Third and Fourth Grades Vols. 3 and 4........ 
Forty New Studies for Flute............ FR pS ie gp area L. Hugues (each) $1.75 


Twenty-two Small Duets for 2 Flutes for Beginners 
Ka vuhiededehSebasthewksseeneeketasoaned C. Ciardi 1.50 








EXTENSIVE CATALOG OF BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHAMBER MUSIC, AND ALL COMBINATIONS OF INSTRUMENTS 
Ask for Catalog and Discounts 


\ 12 West 45th Street G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. New York, N. Y. y 
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Eastern (Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa, March 13-15, 1935 








“And still the wonder grew, that one 


small head could carry all he knew. 


a” 


The Road to Pittsburgh 


And what a road! Not straight and 

narrow, but broad and alluring! 
*Twas on a sunny afternoon your New 
York state chairman picked me _ up. 
Past the home of your first president, 
via Elmira, the home of another of your 
presidents, it was six by the village 
clock when we drove into Williamsport. 
Not far beyond in the setting sun a large 
sign beckoned to State College—the home 
of which past-president? How many 
presidents have you had? 

In a recent New York Herald Tribune 
there was a crossword puzzle, the third 
point of which was, “Who was the fifth 
Chief Justice of the U. S.?” Needless 
to say, the puzzle is unfinished at this 
writing. But it gave me an idea. So 
many things seem to be deliberately de- 
signed to remind me of the Conference 
or something connected with it. 

How many of us KNOW OUR CONFER- 
ENCE? What is its purpose? When 
was it organized? When was it affili- 
ated with how many other Sectional 
Conferences to make the National Con- 
ference? What states are included in 
the Eastern Conference? 

Who is the New York State Chair- 
man and your own chairman? Who was 
the first president? What past-presi- 
dent lives in Elmira? What past-presi- 
dent lives in State College? Where is 
State College? What past-president lives 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania? What is 
the most direct route from your town to 
Pittsburgh? Will you drive or go by 
train? What’s this rumor about rail- 
road rates being lowered? 

Now you make up some questions! 
Learn the answers and test your school 
music associates and neighbors, and here 
is a good last question: Can I afford 
to miss the Pittsburgh Conference? 

At Hollidaysburg we found the Wil- 
liam Penn Highway. It was twelve by 
the village clock when we sighted The 
William Penn Hotel at Pittsburgh. (I 
wonder if William Penn, wherever he 
may be, knows how important his name 
has become since he died.) 


The Seventeenth Floor 


My first impulse was to dash up to 
that marvelous seventeenth floor! A 
glance at the clock! Another day had 
just been born! Wait until the sun 
rises. But right here you must learn 
what the William Penn offers us as a 
Conference home. Quoting from a re- 
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cent epistle from a Conference member : 
“Although I have visited leading hotels 
all over the United States, inspecting 
perhaps a hundred or more of them in 
connection with prospective conventions, 
I have found none that has better ar- 
rangements than the William Penn for 
a convention such as ours.” 

My own little domicile has in imag- 
ination become the seventeenth floor. 
On this side is the ballroom — ample, 
artistic! Adjoining the stage end is the 
enormous Urban room perfect for ex- 
hibits or parking partakers in programs, 
such as hundreds of Pittsburgh children. 
To the left as you leave, the Urban 
Room—the Silver Room good for 


Charlie Griffith or registration. In the 
corner, the Cardinal Room. Following 
your nose along a corridor of parlors at 
our service you come to the Blue Room 
(president’s choice). Turn right. Pass 
the Adonis Room, you are again at the 
Ballroom. In the center of the floor are 
two sets of elevators and large open 
spaces. It is all ours to do with as we 
like. Freedom of the seas! We saw a 
mock football game going on in our 
corridor at midnight after the Southern 
California-Pitt game which took place the 
Saturday of our visit. Also, a man in 
the elevator with the “hiccups” like the 
Queen in the movie “Cleopatra.” The 
only thing lacking on the seventeenth 
floor is a sleeping room for that perfect 
treasure-r Clarence Wells, so he can’t be 
there day and night. Picture then the 
seventeenth floor with yourself going 
round and round the corridor, the pro- 





of music education. 


things: 


in musical performance. 


community. 


Chicago. 





The Eastern Conference High School Chorus 
Pittsburgh, March 12-15, 1935 
Sponsored by the Eastern Music Supervisors Conference 
Conductor: William Breach, Director of Music, Buffalo 


A Tue activity of the National and Sectional Music Education Con- 
ferences in promoting “All Conference’ choruses and orchestras has 
done much to convince school administrators of the value and importance 
It is the business of the Conference to improve 
and vitalize all music instruction now established and growing, to use 
its influence toward giving every boy and girl opportunity for a high 
and satisfying type of musical instruction, and to develop in the youth 
of today those attitudes and ideals of citizenship which will foster a 
dynamic educational leadership for tomorrow. 

Your codperation in supporting the Eastern Conference Chorus 
which is the project for the 1935 Pittsburgh Convention can do these 


(1) Give to the participating student a rich personal experience 
To this may be added the broadening experi- 
ence of travel, and the social values gained as a Conference member. 

(2) You can make some boy or girl a connecting link between the 
All Conference Chorus and your own music organizations, school and 


(3) You can build for citizenship by providing an experience which 
in future years may help the individual to envision new avenues for 
service in educational and community leadership. 

Help some boy or girl now by having him make application for 
membership in the Eastern Conference Chorus. 


Joun W. Nerr, Organizing Chairman 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Nore: The Journat for October contains full information regarding the Chorus, includ- 
ing music to be prepared for the concert which will climax the conference program at 
Pittsburgh. A sample application blank has been mailed to every member of the Eastern 
Conference, and additional blanks may be secured from your state chairman, Mr. Breach, 
any Conference officer, the chairman at the address above or national headquarters at 
File applications early, to be sure of a place. After December 15, applica- 
tions will be considered only as needed to fill section quotas. 


When requesting application forms, be sure to specify number wanted. 









































For Spring Procrams 


Cantatas 
That Stand 
in High Favor 


DAWN OF SPRING 
FOR TREBLE VCS. TWO-PART 
By Richard Kountz Pr., 60c 


Junior or Senior H. S. choruses 
readily make a beautiful pres- 


entation of this charming can- 
tata. It is one of the most 
popular of cantatas for school 


singers. Runs 25 minutes. 


MON-DAH-MIN 
An American Indian Legend 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 
THREE-PART 
By Paul Bliss Pr., 60c 
A most interesting, but not dif- 
ficult, choral work. It is based 
on an Ojibwa corn planting 


ceremony. A melodious 45- 
minute work. 


TO A KATYDID 
FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 
By Carl Busch Pr., 40c 


A bright, tuneful and musicianly 
cantata for youngest part sing- 
ers. 


BOBOLINKS 


FOR CHILDREN’S VOICES 
By Carl Busch Pr., 0c 
A brilliant, rippling musical fea- 
ture for singers of Junior H. S. 
ages. Rendition time, 30 min- 
utes. 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 


OPERATIC CANTATA FOR 
CHILDREN’S VOICES 


By Richard Kountz Pr., 60c 
This attractive cantata may be 
presented either in concert or 
pageant form. Very effective al- 
though it is easy to sing. 


THE FAIRIES’ REVELRY 


FOR TREBLE VCS. THREE-PT. 
By Rich. Kieserling Pr., 60c 
Here we have a mighty good 
choral offering for either concert 
rendition or a stage production 
with costuming and dancing to 
enhance it. 


THE RETURN OF 
PROSERPINA 


FOR TREBLE VOICES 
By Jessie L. Gaynor Pr., 60c 
The 35 minutes of a H. S. chorus 


singing of this cantata will be 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


FOR MIXED VOICES 
By A. J. Gantvoort Pr., 75c¢ 


An unusually acceptable cantata 
for a chorus of mixed voices 
limited to the ranges of school 
singers’ voices. Occupies 20 
minutes. 


ENLIST THE AID OF PRESSER’S HELPFUL EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES 


This Page Holds Only a Very Few of the 
Many Items in Our Unequalled Stock of 
Musie of All Publishers. Ask Us for Exami- 
nation Privileges on Any Publication You 
Would Like to Consider for Your Needs. 


We Gladly Suggest and Send for Examination 
Music to Meet Any Requirements Described to us. 
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SOME PARTICULARLY FINE CHORUSES 


TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES 





Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
20691 The Woods Are Calling—Baines........... $0.12 
35189 Bolero (Spain)—Marzo................6. 12 
og ae SS OO eee 08 
20639 Spring Is Awake—Baines................ 12 
ee EE Ear ae 15 
20272 Moon of the Springtime—Woodcock....... .08 
Se CE Shak vane ws wa chk cabenen bene 10 
THREE-PART, TREBLE VOICES 
20620 Harbingers—Berwald ..............20000. 15 
35038 The Green Cathedral—Hahn.............. 15 
203811 Dandelions—Nevin .............ccceecees 10 
IRE” = ee 18 
35208 The Harp of the Winds—Spross........... 12 
20643 Spring in Robes All Radiant—Manney..... 12 
20453 Joy on the Wing—Brown................. 18 
35122 Cloud Shadows—Hammond............... 10 
THREE-PART, S. A. B. 
20834 Garden of Roses—Ritter.................. 12 
20744 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley—Hamblen.... .12 
RE Pee 12 
35059 Venetian Love Song—Nevin.............. 15 
35200 Boat Song—Donovwan.............ccceee0% .06 
35195 Cloud Shadows—Hammond-Bliss.......... 10 











THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK OF MUSIC 


Convenient Charge Accounts Permitting the Economy 
of Centralizing All Music Buying in One Account 
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The Result-Getting Violin Instructor 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 


Book One—Student’s Book.................. $ .75 
- dg ee 1.00 
Book Two—Student’s Book.................. .75 
Tenemers MAMGAl. .. .cccccccccces 1.00 


Every step of class instruction of violin beginners is a 
practical, enjoyable and developing procedure with this 
tremendously successful work. The Teacher’s Manuals 
provide piano accompaniments for the clever, easy ar- 
rangements of melodies the students play. 
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EVERY PROFESSIONAL MUSICIAN WILL FIND INVALUABLE 
THE FILE OF PORTRAIT BIOGRAPHIES NOW RUNNING IN 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 


44 Portraits in Every Issue. A Wonderful Feature. 





Suceessful 
School 
Operettas 


THE LITTLE 
SCARLET FLOWER 


By Bryceson Treharne 
Vocal Score, Pr., $1.00 


In 3 Acts. Time 2 hours. Ex- 
cellent music, an entrancing 
story and splendid opportunities 
for costuming and staging make 
this a desirable H. S. operetta. 


THE MAGIC BOWL 


By Bryceson Treharne 
Vocal Score, Pr., 75c 


A recent addition to operettas 
for Junior High School perform- 
ers. Pleasing music abounds. 
The 3 acts take about 45 min- 
utes. 


JOAN OF THE 

NANCY LEE 
By Louis Woodson Curtis 
Vocal Score, Pr., $2.00 
A comparatively recent publica- 
tion, this operetta immediately 
has jumped into prominence. 
Some have called it “the best 
since Gilbert and Sullivan.” Of 
worth while proportions, it is 
deserving of the best amateur 
performers. 


BETTY LOU 
By R. M. Stults 
Vocal Score, Pr., $1.00 


A lovely musical comedy with 
music hits rivaling Broadway 
productions. A_ favorite with 
young people and always a de- 
light to audiences. 


THE CRIMSON 
EYEBROWS 
By M. H. and J. W. Dodge 
Vocal Score, Pr., $1.00 


A fantastic romance of old 
China which may be developed 
into quite a stage spectacle by 
high school students. 


BARBAROSSA OF 
BARBARY 
By David Britton 


Vocal Score, Pr., $1.00 


With pirates, captive Spanish 
maids, Algerian maidens and 
U. S. bluejackets there is a real 
treat in this lively, melodious 
and humorous operetta. 


GHOSTS OF HILO 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
By Paul Bliss Pr., $1.00 


Bewitching Hawaiian rhythms 
and mysterious superstitions 
along with richly melodic chor- 
uses contribute to the great suc- 
cess of this operetta for girls. 


ASK FOR FOLDER ON 
JUVENILE OPERETTAS 
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gram going on in the big ballroom at 
one end, the exhibits going on all around 
you. No endless waiting for elevators, 
nor a maze of in-and-out corridors vis- 
iting exhibits as at the Stevens. There 
you are, there they are. William Penn 
certainly had us in mind when he planned 
that floor! In the morning we met the 
“harts” of Pittsburgh (Earhart and 
Lockhart to you). A day’s work with 
Mr. Earhart brought to mind the open- 
ing quotation of this letter: 

“And still the wonder grew that one 
small head could carry all he knew.” 

And while your host and your presi- 
dent planned, your N. Y. chairman, Miss 
Beach, visited schools to “see for her- 
self,” as it were. 

And did Pittsburgh put forward her 
best foot? The weather man _ was 
wreathed in smiles for four consecutive 
days. Have already spoken of the de- 
feated California football team, like the 
weather, unusual. Postmaster General 
Farley dedicated the post office for us 
that Saturday, too. 

And who do you suppose has prom- 
ised to be one of our speakers? The 
“Inimitable McAndrew,” yes, the same 
William McAndrew who has led a dou- 
ble life. I mean after he led the life 
of the city superintendent of Chicago 
public schools, he started all over again 
and is now leading the life of the most 
popular, the most dynamic inspirational 
speaker of the times. He says, “The 
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New Jersey S.T.A. Department of Music, Annual Luncheon, Atlantic City, Nov. 10, 1934. 


Although a department of the New Jersey State Teachers Association, this 
and functions as the state music education association of New Jersey. 

were adopted whereby the group is now a state unit of the Eastern Conference and of the National. The 
Delaware department, similarly organized, adopted resolutions of affiliation at its recent meeting in 
Newark, Del. 





music supervisors are the saving grace 
of a bewildered nation’—or something 
like that. 

Something in the correspondence re- 
minded me of an English writer called 
“Saki” (H. H. Munro) about whom an- 
other English writer said, “He is the 
finest liar in literature.” Let me rec- 
ommend his little booklet called Beasts 
and Superbeasts for bedtime stories if 
you haven’t already read them. I should 
have a commission on this book as I’ve 
given away fifteen copies and every per- 
son I sent one to bought several. I 
hereby offer one as a prize to the first 
person who writes me that he or she 
has read all of the third issue of the 
Music Epucators JourNnAL. Will pub- 
lish the name in the fourth issue 
Don’t you adore seeing your name in 
print? I do. First thing I do when the 
JouRNAL comes is to moisten my finger 
(vile habit) to be able to turn more 
quickly to the Eastern Conference page 
to read the president’s name and letter. 
Then to Armchair Gossip! Imagine my 
delight in the last issue to see E. S. B.’s 
recognition of the “quand m’eme” story! 
Do you know who writes that “column”? 

“Jake” Kwalwasser whose “rambunc- 
tious” article you read in the last 
JourNAL says, “Aren’t you ever seri- 
I heard him uttering hissing 
about the high, hushed, head 


ous ?” 
sounds 


voice at the Utica state meeting after I 
had the honor of pinch hitting for our 













Inset: John H, Jaquish, Presiden: 










Page. has its own organization 
y unanimous vote resolutions 


own Howard Hanson in the Schenectady 
state meeting. He had a cold, couldn't 
come. That wise live wire of Glens 
Falls, New York, Paul Bergen, gave me 
an opportunity to boost the Conference 
which I did with all my might at three 
state meetings. (Oh yes, and I saw an- 
other past-president—Ralph Winslow of 
Albany.) 

If New York isn’t 100 per cent in at- 
tendance at Pittsburgh like Pennsylvania 
will be, I'll bite the dust like another 
redskin. 

Under all of which seeming nonsense 
you will, I hope, read the real steady 
purpose and hopes of the writer for a 
Conference that will give you a liberal 
education under one of the greatest 
teachers (music or otherwise) in this 
country, the great-hearted Earhart. 

Laura Bryant, President 


+ 


Arlington, Mass.—We are delighted 
with Mr. Lockhart’s article on “Con- 
structive Criticisms for Contests and 
Festivals.” He deserves a paeon of 
praise for writing in such an illuminat- 
ing fashion. His definitions and “means 
of attainment” are so clearly stated and 
so apparently workable that all the 
music teachers in our department have 
been asked to study and apply them in 
their classes both instrumental and 
vocal. . . There is considerable inter- 
est in the plans for our festival in April. 
It is an effort to show the people of 
our town how the music taught in the 
schools is flowing over into the com- 
munity.—Grace G@. Pierce, Supervisor of 
Music, Arlington Public Schools. 
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N INTERESTING DEPARTURE from the 
A usual Conference routine will be 
found in the session at our Indianapolis 
meeting given to “Discussion Groups.” 
At that time the entire membership will 
meet in groups, not to exceed forty in 
number, for the purpose of discussing 
problems common to our profession. Each 
member will have opportunity to partici- 
pate and to make a contribution as well 
as to profit by the experiences of others. 

In order to unify the discussion, five 
general subjects have been chosen. Each 
of these, in turn, has been subdivided 
into five related topics, each of which 
will be the theme of a discussion group. 
The leader of each group will call upon 
the members of his group to discuss va- 
rious phases of this theme. 

The list of topics and sub-topics is 
given below. In order that you may be 
assigned to the discussion which is of 
greatest interest to you, will you please 
indicate on the accompanying question- 
naire your first, second and third choices 
(e. g., 1-3; III-2; V-1) and return at 
once to Clara E. Starr, 11526 Linwood, 
Detroit, Michigan. Upon receipt of your 
questionnaire you will be assigned to a 
definite discussion group. In so far as 
possible you will be placed in one of the 
groups which you have chosen. In or- 
der to balance the groups numerically, 
however, it may be necessary to make 
arbitrary assignments. Since the discus- 
sion topics are all of vital importance to 
our profession this should not work a 
hardship to anyone. 

You will each receive notice of the 
particular phase of the topic which you 
are to discuss, making it possible for 
you to come to the Conference prepared 


to make a genuine contribution to the 


North Central Conference, Fifth Biennial 
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perience and your conclusions are needed. 
Through this type of group thinking and 
informal discussion the Conference will 
prove in truth a working Conference. 

There are tremendous possibilities in 
this type of procedure. It will be effec- 
tive only to the extent that every mem- 
ber of the Conference cooperates. Please 
return your questionnaire as early as pos- 
sible. 

Topics for Discussion 


I—To What Extent is our Present Sys- 
tem of Public School Music Meeting 
the Needs of the Present Generation of 
School Children? 

(1) Is our public school music pro- 
gram contributing adequately to the 
general educational objectives? 

(2) How may the public school music 
program be adapted more successfully 
to individual differences? 

(3) “Music is the most effective cor- 
relating and codrdinating subject in the 
curriculum”: Is our public school music 
program substantiating this statement? 
(4) How may we solve the problem 
of rural school music? 

(5) Are we developing a generation 
of creative listeners? 


Il.—The Future of Public School Music 
Education. 
(1) To what extent are music edu- 
cators agreed as to the goals of public 
school music? 
(2) What demand will the future 
make upon the music educator in the 
way of personal equipment? 
(3) A continuing, consecutive pro- 
gram of music from the kindergarten 
through college. How completely is 
our public school music program sub- 
stantiating this claim? 
(4) What are the characteristics of 
a public school music program which 
adequately considers the relative im- 
portance of avocational and vocational 
music ? 


(5) Progressive education and _ the 


solution of these problems. Your ex- public school music program. 

reo rr nr ann an arcane cara cance a ee acs caer cane een een ee ee ee 7 
| 
North Central Music Educators Conference, Indianapolis, 
| March 17-22, 1935 | 
| QUESTIONNAIRE — DISCUSSION GROUPS : 
| Please indicate (by number) your first, second and third choice topic for | 
| discussion: (Refer to accompanying list of topics. ) 

| x 2. A. 4... 5 | 
I. 1. 2. 3 4... 5 | 
III. 1. 2. 3 4... 5 | 
IV. 1 y 3. 4... 5 | 

Vv. 1 4 ; Sin 
f | 
| Return at once to Clara E. Starr, 11526 Linwood Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. | 
i l 
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i | 
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III.—Public School Music and the Pub- 
lic Relations Program. 
(1) The music educator a public serv- 
ant. 
(2) Educating your community to de- 
pend upon the public school music de- 
partment. 
(3) The function of the small vocal 
and instrumental ensemble in a public 
relations program. 
(4) The school festival and its con- 
tribution to the interpretation of the 
school program to the public. 
(5) Public school music as an inte- 
grating agency in the community. 


IV.—To What Extent Is Public School 
Music Contributing to the Future 
American School of Music? 

(1) Modernism vs. Classicism: From 
what sources is the American idiom 
developing ? 

(2) What incentive is public school 
music offering to creative expression? 
(3) How does the public school music 
program develop discrimination and 
standards for evaluation? 

(4) What is the probable future of 
opera in America? 

(5) Public school music and the prob- 
lem of leisure in America. 


V.—Public School Music and Adult Edu- 
cation. 
(1) Music in industry. 
(2) The challenge to music educators 
presented by the musical organizations 
of the parents and patrons in the school 
community. 
(3) The radio and adult education. 
(4) How can the standard of church 
music be raised? 
(5) International folk music and its 
function in developing social unity. 


A 


Review of Original Manuscript 


4 It Is FULLY APPRECIATED that the Mu- 
sic Educators Conference has been the 
direct means of stimulating performance 
and raising the standards of music in the 
school systems of America. This is par- 
ticularly true in the fields of instrumental 
and choral work. It seems to us the time 
has come when this same impetus could 
and should be carried over into our the- 
ory and harmony classes, and original 
composition work; and that the program 
of the North Central Conference is the 
time and place to do it. 

To that end we print herewith an ap- 
plication, the replies to which will guide 
us in organizing such a project. We 
want to ascertain what original composi- 
tions are now available. At this late 
date there is scarcely time to force any 
compositions not already completed. We 
will need to have the information con- 
tained on these applications before ap- 
pointing final judges since it would be 
our intention to select them in the field 
of composition they are intended to criti- 
cize. 

I feel it would be a constructive meas- 
ure if we would recagnize creative work 
that meets the standard of impartial pro- 
fessional criticism (and only such). We 
would like to give place on the program 
of the North Central Conference for the 
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7O YEARS of LEADERSHIP 











COMPLETE SELECTIONS ¢ HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ¢ PROMPT SERVICE 






MID-YEAR COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS. Does 


| ig & HEALY is very grateful to its thousands of 

friends, among the Music Educators, who have your school graduate its classes at the close of the first 
given us the opportunity of furnishing their music needs semester? Then, it is time to be selecting music for 
during 1934. We hope our service has been as efficient Commencement Exercises. Write or call for lists of 
at all times as we have endeavored to make it. ... We appropriate music. 


are seventy years old and have built a famous business 
in that time, yet we always keep an open mind for sug- CONTEST and FESTIVAL SUGGESTIONS. Our Edu- 
gestions for bettering our service. If mew methods of cational Department has been in conference with many 
improvement occur to you, we shall be happy to have Contest and Festival Committees and has helped in the 
you write or tell us about them. selection of music for these events. If you are serving 
: on such a Committee, or if your school plans to partici- 
BACH, HANDEL PROGRAMS. Next year, Music pate in music contests next year, let us help you with 
lovers of the world will celebrate the 250th anniversaries your programs. 
of the births of two of the greatest musicians of all 
time — John Sebastian Bach and George Frederick 
Handel. Musical groups in elementary and High If you did not receive our list of New and Standard Christmas 
schools, churches and colleges will present the works Music, send for it today. Perhaps you need a number or two 
of these two composers. Lyon & Healy can furnish to complete your Christmas program. If so, we can supply it. 
all their published works in any quantities, and will 
ladly help with program suggestions. 
+4 y p prog £2 a ~ a 


NEW MUSIC For the Study of Bach and Handel in 
Part Song Collections for Your Glee Clubs Music Appreciation Classes 




















Ditson Trios for Women’s Voices (S.S.A.)....... Be , BOOKS 
Twenty Sacred Two Part Songs (S.A.).......... 75 Hendel—Mes. Juias Marshal Seite ene e eee eens = 
SOEs Sea ES SUN Se GED... a0 The Music of Bach—Charles Sanford Terry....... 1.25 
The Newest Operettas Johann Sebastian Bach, a Biography—C. S. Terry.. 5.00 
Captain of the Guard—Williams and Steckel...... 1.50 RECORDS 
And It Rained—Lee and Clark................. 1.25 Water Music—Handel-Harty (London Philharmonic) $3.00 
Tune In—Wilson and Bradley.................. 1.50 Suite in D Major——Bach (Brussels Royal Orch.)... 4.50 
. . Suite in B Minor—Bach (Chicago Symphony).... 4.00 
Symphonic Band Music Fugue in G Minor—Bach (Philadelphia Symphony) 2.00 
Polka and Fugue from Schwanda—Weinberger, Arr. 
by Glenn C. Bainum.......... Score, 3.00, Parts 5.00 
The Smithy-Pastoral Fantasy—Alford........ Parts 7.50 Christmas Gikt Suggestions Among the 
ee a eee Parts 6.50 N B k 
Idomeneo Overture—Mozart-Duthoit......... Parts 5.00 ew DOOKS 
Pantheon Overture—Holmes................ Parts 1.00 From Bach to Stravinsky—David Ewen.......... $3.75 
Tally-Ho—Hunting Overture—Anselle....... Parts 7.50 Ignace Paderewski—Landau....................4. 3.00 
Russian Dance—Tschaikowsky..... Full Sym. Band 2.50 Musical Travelogues—James Francis Cooke........ 3.00 
Conductor’s part, .50......... Extra parts, Each .25 Liszt—Sacheverell Sitwell.................00055 4.00 
ONE ORDER . ONE BILL ONE POSTAL CHARGE 
it Jackson Bod. LIX ON & H EALY 
at Jackson Blvd. 1007 Huron Rd. 
CHICAGO America’s Complete Music Store CLEVELAND 
Wishing You A MERRY CHRISTMAS and Prosperous 1935 
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most outstanding composition in each of 
the three classifications on both the col- 
lege and high school levels. 

Mrs. Edith Rhetts Tilton, Educational 
Director of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, has undertaken to organize this 
new project for us. Will you kindly 
return your application to her, at Or- 
chestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan, by De- 
cember 15th, 1934, 

Manuscripts to be reviewed must be 
received by January 10th, 1935. 


Notable Program Features 


A Massed Chorus of Indianapolis 
Church Choirs will sing the Sunday Eve- 
ning Service. 

A thousand children will be organized 
under the auspices of the “In and About 
Indianapolis Club.” 

The Section chairmen are developing 
programs that are unique, spectacular, 
and of real practical value. 

Speakers of international reputation 
with a specific message to us have been 
secured. 

We have been importuned by many to 
make provision for dancing, and this we 
will do. We will go further and plan 
other things in a lighter vein lest we take 
ourselves too seriously. 

Fowter Situ, President 





Indianapolis Preliminaries 








0 YOU ARE GOING to Indianapolis! 

I have been there — and what a 
week-end and all in the name of the 
North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference ! 

You probably know that President 
Fowler Smith called a meeting of the 
North Central Executive Committee to 
assist him in expanding a splendidly or- 
ganized program for the biennial meet- 
ing to be held at Indianapolis, March 17 
to 22. We came—from all points of the 
North Central territory—almost a 100 
per cent representation of the official 
family. 

The business session started at 9:00 
a. m. on Saturday, the executive sub- 
committee of the Convention Committee 
meeting with the officers and directors of 
the Conference. President Smith wasted 
no time in getting things going—what an 
organizer that man is! He must think 





APPLICATION FOR ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT REVIEW 


(See Accompanying Article) 


The undersigned is prepared to submit original manuscripts for the “Original 
Manuscript Review,” as indicated below. 


C) College and University Level 
[1] High School Level 








(1) For Soro INstRUMENTS 
What instrument 


I. INSTRUMENTAL COMPOSITIONS 


How many compositions 





What instruments 


(2) For SMALL INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 


How many compositions 





What type of composition 


(3) For Sympnonic Bopy (i. e., a symphony, symphonic poem, etc.) 


How many 








What voice 


II. VOCAL MUSIC 


How many compositions 





VocaL ENSEMBLE 
What voices 


How many compositions 








III. LARGER COMBINATIONS 
(Concerto; Oratorio; Opera, Operettas, Cantata, etc.) 








Name ......... piaceat 
Street Address (or School) 
CH nn 





Send to Mrs. Edith Rhetts Tilton, Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan 
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in terms of summaries, outlines, and va- 
rious other ways of collecting ideas and 
opinions. One marvels at the time, 
thought and patience which the president 
is giving to the planning of this impor- 
tant meeting. He is having fun doing it, 
too, and I think we will benefit from 
that. 

Every phase of the program was dis- 
cussed pro and con from “panel juries” 
to “chaperons,” and from college presi- 
dents to radio stars (or is that a fair 
comparison ?). 

The business session adjourned at 
noon to go across the street from the 
Claypool Hotel to the Lincoln Hotel 
where we were guests of the In-and- 
About Indianapolis Music Educators 
Club. This luncheon meeting at which 
a hundred or more were present, in 
reality combined the 1935 Convention 
Committee and the In-and-About Club. 
Although most of the members of the 
Convention Committee are also members 
of the Club, there were perhaps twenty 
of the committee members representing 
other groups and activities. The lunch- 
eon was a charming affair — beautiful 
flowers, interesting people, excellent food 
—aren’t those important elements in a 
good luncheon party? 


8 


Ralph Wright, in addition to being 
supervisor of music in Indianapolis, is 
president of this very alive club. Al- 
though this was not a regular meeting, 
these interesting and apparently inter- 
ested people came from near and far. 
Not only music teachers and supervisors, 
but representatives of various clubs were 
there. Also the art supervisor, the man- 
ual training director, and principals of 
several schools were present. The 
speaker of the day was Paul Stetson, 
Superintendent of Schools, and the im- 
mediate past-president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
Mr. Stetson seemed either amused or 
impressed (although I doubt that it was 
the latter), at the term “Music Edu- 
cators.” He claimed that in the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and Principals, 
they did not use such “eight-dollar 
words” (Mr. Stetson’s own phrase), 
and that he supposed “Music Educators” 
meant music teachers away from home! 
Nevertheless, we knew that the Confer- 
ence and the cause of music had his full 
support. He encouraged President Smith 
in his plan to make this a working Con- 
ference rather than a listening one. 

There was a statement made by Pres- 
ident Smith who followed Mr. Stetson as 
a speaker at the luncheon, which was not 
altogether clear in its inference. He sug- 
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IN-AND-ABOUT INDIANAPOLIS SCHOOL MUSIC CLUB 





A joint meeting with the 1935 Convention Committee, with the North Central Executive Committee as guests. Among 
those in the foreground you will find: William W. Norton, Effie E. Harman, Edward B. Birge, Ada Bicking, Harper 
C. Maybee, Sadie M. Rafferty, Ralph W. Wright, Superintendent Stetson, President Fowler Smith, Ist Vice-President 


gested that, as the way to certain goals 
needed paving, the executive committee 
put their heads together and assure the 
Conference of “block pavement.” What 
do you make of that? 

President Smith announced that “mu- 
sic in relationship or in contribution to 
the art of living” would be the slogan 
(if any) of this Conference. What a 
timely idea and one which he is work- 
ing out in the program plans. 

I wish that I could tell you all the fine 
people we met there. Miss Hadley of 
Evansville, Indiana, drove two hundred 
miles to the meeting. Perhaps you re- 
member her choir at our National meet- 
ing in Chicago. Claude Palmer of Ball 
State Teachers College in Muncie, In- 
diana, led the group in a fine sing. 

The Federation of Music Clubs was 
represented by Mrs. Henry Schurmann, 
former national secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and by Mrs. Frank 
B. Hunter, president of the State Fed- 
eration—and also by Mrs. Edward B. 
Birge, a former state president. Mrs. 
Hunter outlined a plan for the social 
entertainment of the wives (and I think 
sisters and cousins and aunts) of the 
busy Conference members, the Federa- 
tion having assumed certain important 
responsibilities in connection with the 
“host committee.” Another important 
announcement by Mrs. Hunter was to 
the effect that the Indiana State Feder- 
ation has arranged to hold its 1935 con- 
vention in Indianapolis at the time of the 
Conference. The regular business ses- 
sions of the Federation will be sched- 
uled but no programs, and the members 
of the Federation will attend the Confer- 
ence sessions and concerts as associate 
members of the North Central Confer- 
ence. 

President Richardson of the Matinee 
Musical and Mr. Steffen of the Organist 
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Haydn Morgan, Lulu Kanagy, Lorle Krull. 


Guild are also codperating with the Gen- 
eral Committee. All Indianapolis has 
its shoulder to the Conference wheel. 

President Smith — the enthusiastic 
slave driver — called his committee to 
return to business session and once again 
we delved into pro’s and con’s. Arthur 
Williams represented the Ensemble Fes- 
tival Committees. Superb organization 
and musicianly aims are evidenced in the 
plans made for this great festival. Be 
sure to read all about the details in the 
last issue of the JouRNAL. 

I do not know how long we would 
have worked, had not the thoughtful In- 
dianapolis crowd called a recess by in- 
viting us to the Foster Memorial. That 
is certainly one pilgrimage you will 
make while you are in Indianapolis next 
March. It was interesting and lovely in 
the cold November rain. Think how 
much more beautiful it will be in March 
—perhaps in a snowstorm! (You see, 
I live in Chicago and can talk that way.) 
Then, ladies and gentlemen, Mr. and 





Changes in Festival Music 


North Central Ensemble Festival 

Indianapolis, March 20, 21, 22, 1935 
4 Due To the difficulty of securing 
certain of the arrangements first 
announced by the committee, a 
new list of string quartet music 
has been substituted. In the list 
of music as originally printed there 
were also a number of errors in 
prices quoted. The entire list is 
therefore reprinted on the follow- 
ing page to include the new titles 
which have been substituted, and 
with prices corrected in accord- 
ance with the latest information 
supplied by the publishers. Please 
use this list instead of the one 
previously sent to you. 

Application blanks and full in- 
formation may be secured from 
Conference Headquarters, 64 East 
Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago. 














Mrs. Wright had all of us come to their 
home for a buffet supper. I can’t see 
how they did it, but such food. Presi- 
dent Smith immediately called us into 
session while we were so pleasantly 
full of home-baked ham with all the 
trimmings and pumpkin pie. We were 
at his mercy. He could put anything 
over on us—we were too content and too 
full to care! However, we managed to 
think coherently, at least part of the 
time, until far into the night. 

Many more plans were worked out on 
Sunday, but fortunately for you, I had 
to leave before hearing the last—but I 
know that the program is going to be 
one which you cannot afford to miss. It 
has all the characteristics of a National 
program. President Smith is leaving no 
stone unturned to discover the most 
worth-while attractions. No matter what 
phase of music education you are in, I 
know that you will find something in 
this meeting to meet your needs. 

Much emphasis is being placed on am- 
ateur music. Auditions are taking the 
place of contests—but you must read the 
program. 

There is to be a Conference dinner 
despite the fact that Thaddeus Giddings 
said, “Why have it? It is too expensive 
and bad for the digestion!” (The com- 
mittee promises to overcome even Mr. 
Giddings’ objection!) 

So you are going to Indianapolis! 
Send in your membership dues now and 
make your reservation for rooms early 
—even though one member was heard to 
say, “Why should I pay for a room with 
a bed in it? All I need at a Conference 
is standing room!” 

I hope you had a happy, restful 
Thanksgiving—and are ready for a Mer- 
ry Christmas. 


SapreE M. RAFFERTY, 
Second Vice-President 
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The 
Music Educators National 
Conference 


Formerly Music Supervisors National Conference 


MEMBERSHIP in the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence is open to persons who are “actively interested” in 
Music Education. If you are not now a member, use the 
coupon below and add your strength to the organized force 
of Music Education. . . . If you are a member, the coupon 
is for your renewal—or for the application of a friend. The 
active membership fee ($3.00) covers the following: 


1. Active membership in the Music Educators National Conference, which 
conveys all privileges and the right to vote and hold office. 

2. Active membership in the Sectional Conference in whose territory you 
reside, conveying all privileges and the right to vote and hold office. 


3. A member’s identification card, which serves as a pass to all meetings of 
the National or Sectional Conference for the current year. 

4. Prepaid subscription to Music Educators Journal. 

5. The privilege of purchasing the Conference Yearbook at a special “mem- 
ber’s discount.” (The price of this Yearbook to non-members is almost as 
much as the entire membership fee.) 

Contributing Members (dues $10.00 per year) receive both the Journal and 
Yearbook, and if qualified for active membership are entitled to all rights 
and privileges thereof as listed above.) 

Remittances may be sent to the Conference headquarters or to the treasurer 
of Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in your territory. 


Sectional Conference Treasurers 


California-Western: Helen M. Garvin, Mills College, Oakiand, California. 

Eastern: Clarence Wells, 228 Prospect St., E. Orange, N. J. 

a C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 

inois. 

Northwest: Esther J. Olney, care of M.E.N.C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 
840, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern: Raymond F. Anderson, care M. E. N. C., 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Suite 840, Chicago, III. 

Southwestern: Catharine E. Strouse, K. $. T. C., Emporia, Kansas. 


Norte: If you are in doubt as to which Sectional Conference Treasurer to forward remittance, 
mail to general headquarters, Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill., and you will be assigned to the Sectional Conference having jurisdiction in 


spit notaasis National Headquarters: 
64 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Treasurer Conference 
O) Active ($3.00) 
Se FRR N eT RN Se Ree Pe ae eT ae ee A (J Contributing ($10.00) 


hereby remit $ 

Membership Dues, of which $1.00 is for one year's subscription to the 
Music Educators Journal, and is to be forwarded by the Treasurer named 
above to the National Conference headquarters at 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. I understand that this remittance covers my membership in 
the Music Educators National Conference as well as in my Sectional Con- 
ference, named above. 


[] Renewal 
ceceeeeeseeeeeeeL_] New Member 


(Give Definite Information) 
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North Central Ensemble Festival 
REVISED MUSIC LIST 


————— 








DOUBLE MIXED QUARTET (8 voices) 

. James, Philip. We Pray Thee, Gracious 
Lord. [No. 6428. 12c. G. Schirmer.] 

. Malin, Don, (Arr.) The Irish Girl. [No. 
3028. 15c. Gamble Hinged Mus. Co.] 

3. Gretchaninof, A. Nunc Dimittis in E. [No. 
1125. 10c. Boston Music Co.] 

. Mozart. Ave Verum Corpus. [No. 1170. 
l6c. E. C. Schirmer]. 


MIXED QUARTET (4 voices) 

. Tschaikowsky. A Legend. [No. 2378. 8c. 
G. Schirmer]. 

. Williams, Vaughn, (Arr.). Just_as the Tide 
was Flowing. [No. 130. 20c. Galaxy Music 
Corp.]. 

. Bach, J. S. No. 1 “Jesu, Priceless Treas- 
ure,” from Four Chorales from the Motet 
“Jesu, Priceless Treasure.” [No. 
12c. G. Schirmer]. 

. Mozart. Ave Verum Corpus. [No. 1170. 
l6c. E. C. Schirmer]. 


BOYS’ QUARTET (4 voices) 

. Protheroe, Daniel. Song of the Western 
Men. [No. 4001. 12c. H. T. FitzSimons)]. 

. Burleigh, H. T. (arr.) De Gospel Train [No. 
210. 15c. G. Ricordi & Co., Inc.]. 

. Schumann, Robert. The Dreamy Lake. 
[No. 5336. 10c. Oliver Ditson]. 

. Gibson, S. Archer. The Drum. [No. 4227. 
l6c. G. Schirmer]. 


GIRLS’ TRIO (3 voices) 

. Fletcher, P. E. (Arr.) Follow me down to 
Carlow. [No. 71441. 15c. Curwen, Inc.]. 

. Davis, Katherine K. (Arr.) The Cobbler’s 
Jig. [No. 490. 18c. E. C. Schirmer]. 

. Bach, J. S. Thus then, the law of the 
Spirit. [No. 7604. 6c. G. Schirmer]. 

L 2 io Cc. G. Let All My Life be Music. 
No. 35101. 18c. Theo. Presser Co.] 


MADRIGAL SINGERS (6 voices) 

. Bennet, John. All Creatures Now are 
Merry Minded. [No. 14405. 15c. Oliver 
Ditson]. 

. Morley, Thos. April is in My Mistress’ 
Face. [No. 14623. 15c. Oliver Ditson]. 
. Williams, R. Vaughn. A Farmer’s Son So 
Sweet. [No. 215. 20c. Galaxy Music Corp.]. 

. Praetorius, M. She is So Dear. [No. 14558. 
10c. Oliver Ditson]. 


STRING QUARTETSt 
(Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello) 

. Borodin, A. Nocturne from String Quartet 
No. 2 in D (Arr. by Pochon). In the 
Flonzaley Quartet Favorite Encore Album 
No. 2. [Album $2.50; Parts complete .60. 
C. Fischer]. 

. Von Dittersdorf. Andante from String Quar- 
tet in Eh Major. In the Flonzaley Quartet 
Favorite Encore Album No. 2. [C. Fischer]. 
Mendelssohn. Scherzo from String Quartet 
in E Minor, Opus 44, No. 2. In the Flonza- 
ley Quartet Favorite Encore Album No. 2. 
[C. Fischer]. 

. Bach. Air from Suite in D (Edited by Karl 
Rissland). In the Ditson String artette 
Album Book No. 1. [Parts ‘omplete 
$2.00. O. Ditson]. 

tTotal cost of String Quartet music $4.50. 


STRING QUINTETS? 

(Two Violins, Viola, ’Cello and Double Bass) 

1. Haydn, J. Emperor, Variations from the 
String artet, Op. 76. Edited and ar- 
ranged by Albert Stoessel. [Parts each 
.20; Parts complete .75; Score .25. C. 
Fischer]. 

2. Mozart. Sinfonietta in D Major (Parts 1 
and 2). In the Polychordia String Library 
No. 102. [Parts each .25; Score $1.25. 
Galaxy]. 

3. Tchaikovsky. Valse from Serenade for 
String Orchestra Op. 48. Revised and ed- 
ited by A. Walter Kramer. [Parts each 
.20; Score $1.25. Witmark]. 

4. Bach, J. S. Choral Prelude (We All Be- 
lieve in the One God). Transcribed by F. 
Campbell-Watson. [Parts each .15; Score 
.50. Witmark]. 


WOODWIND QUINTETS+ 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon) 
1. Ibert, J. Three Short Pieces (No. 1 and 2 
only). [Score and parts .85. Leduc, 
Paris]. 
2. Barthe. Passacaille. [Parts only $1.15. 
Leduc, Paris]. 
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3. Mozart. Allegro Concertante from Violin 
Sonata in- E Minor. Transcribed by 
Campbell-Watson (play without repeats). 
[Parts each .15; Score .50; Score and Parts 
$1.00. Witmark]. 

4. Poldowski. Suite of Five Pieces. [Score 
and parts $2.00. Galaxy]. 


BRASS SEXTETt 
(Two Cornets, Horn, Trombone, Baritone, 
Tuba) or (Two Cornets, Two Horns, 
Baritone or Trombone, and Tuba) 

1. Grieg. Sailors’ Song and Guilmant “Eleva- 
tion.” (Arr. by Boyd). From Three Short 
Classics. [Parts each .20; Score .75. Wit- 
mark] 

2. Mendelssohn. Morning Song. From Two 
Songs Without Words. (Arr. by Gault) 
[Score .30; Parts each .15; Score and Parts 
$1.00. Dixie]. 

3. Busch. In Festive Mood. [Comp. with score, 
$1.50; Parts each .20; Score .50. Witmark]. 

4. Bohme. Finale from Sextet in Eb Minor. 
[Parts each .30; Score $1.25. Complete with 
score any six parts $2.50. Witmark]. 


SAXOPHONE QUARTET*+ 
(Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone or Two 
Altos, Tenor, Baritone) 

1. Elgar. Salute D’Amour. (Arr. by Holmes). 

[Parts complete .75. Rubank]. 

2. Jarnefelt. . Praeludium. (Arr. by Thomp- 
son). Only for 1st alto, 2nd alto, tenor 
and baritone. [Parts complete .75. Alfred]. 

3. Singelee. Allegro de Concert (Revised by 
Letebvre.) [Parts complete .50. C. Fischer]. 

4. Massenet. Fete Boheme from Scenes Pit- 
toresques. Only for ist alto, 2nd alto, 
tenor and baritone. [Parts complete $1.25. 
Alfred]. 

*Quartets using soprano saxophone should 
transpose the Ist alto saxophone part in pub- 
lications which have only the 2 alto, tenor 
and baritone arrangement. 

tEnsemble groups possessing any of the num- 
bers indicated, in other editions, or able to 
purchase the identical work in other editions 
at a lower cost, are of course permitted to 
do so. It is essential in doing this to make a 
careful check to see that the material substi- 
tuted is the exact composition which is speci- 
fied in the list. 


A 


Winfred Mickey von Neding, member 
of the faculty at New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, IIl., died Oc- 
tober 14. Miss von Neding, well known 
as an active Conference member, pre- 
sented the New Trier Township High 
School Boys’ Octet at the Chicago con- 
vention last April. Miss von Neding 
was the founder of the Boys’ Octet. 


Ralph L. Reschar, formerly in charge 
of the music work at the United States 
Indian School, Ft. Totten, N. D., is now 
director of music in the Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville. 


Henri Verbrugghen, former conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra and for the past two years profes- 
sor of chamber music and appreciation 
and chairman of the Department of Mu- 
sic at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., died on November 12. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen had a career in music on three 
continents. Early in life he distin- 
guished himself as a violinist and won 
first chair in the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Paris; later he was professor of violin 
in the Royal Irish Academy of Music, 
. Dublin; for some years he was concert 
master of the Queens ‘Hall Orchestra, 
London; for ten years he was professor 
of violin, chamber music, orchestra and 
opera at the Athenaeum School of Music, 
Glasgow, Scotland; he was then chosen 
as first director of the New South Wales 
State Conservatory of Music in Sydney, 
Australia. He came to the United States 
from Sydney to become conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in 
1922. 


Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University is sponsoring a series of 
broadcast programs by the Cleveland 
String Quartet featuring American 
compositions over a national Columbia 
network, The programs, which opened 
October 28, are broadcast at 11:00 
o’clock Sunday mornings. 
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For WOODWINDS 


2 East 46th Street 





Ensemble -- - 


For STRING QUINTET or 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


areas .King Arthur Suite 
hac tae Suite of Five Pieces 


English, French and Italian Dances—17th Century 
Prices—String parts, each 25c—scores, each $1.25 


ee oe Fugue in A Minor 


Transcribed for String Orchestra 
by A. WALTER KRAMER 


Andantino from Sonata Op. 22 
Transcribed for String Orchestra 
by A. WALTER KRAMER 
Prices—String parts, each 15c—scores, each 75c 


re og 
Transcribed for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
by GEORGES BARRERE 


a 
.. Variations on When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon with Piano 
Prices—Wind parts, each 25c—scores, each $1.25 


eee eee eee eee wee eee eee ee 


We will send scores of all the above 
to you on approval at your request. 


GALAXY MuSsIC CORPORATION 


ROP OE .Sinfonietta in D 


New York, N. Y. 





y | 




















Under sie of The Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
Arts and Affiliated with the University 


of Cincinnati 





A Complete School of Music, 
Dramatic Art and Dancing 


Registration for second semester begins Feb. Ist 
Special may enter at any time 


Dept. S, Highland Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 














Ohe C{letbeland Tustitute 
of (—usic 


Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Music Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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DITSON PUBLICATIONS 





NEw A CAPPELLA MUSIC 


Mixed Voices - Secular 


io. 14,605 BEGONE, DULL CARE 17th Century English Tune 10 cents 
Arr. by N. Clifford Page (Mixed Voices, a cappella) 


. 14,606 BY THE MOON’S PALE LIGHT Jean Baptiste de Lully 10 cents 
Arr. by William S. Nagle (Chorus for Mixed Voices) 


io. 14,601 William Webb 10 cents 
Arr. by William Arms Fisher (Air for Four Voices) 


. 14,593 COME LASSES AND LADS Old English Country Dance 15 cents 
Arr. by William S. Nagle (Mixed Voices, a cappella) 


. 14,584 HARD BY A FOUNTAIN Hubert Waelrant 10 cents 


{o. 14,586 English Air 10 cents 
Arr. by William Arms Fisher (Madrigal for S.A.T.B.) 


. 14,599 I LOVED A LASS Pavane, 16th Century 10 cents 
Harmonized by Charles Gounod (Mixed Voices, a cappella) 


. 14,600 LOVE ME TRUE, DEAR LASSIE Jacques Lefévre 10 cents 
(Pastorale for Mixed Voices) 


. 14,737 MARY’S LULLABY Slovak Folksong 15 cents 
Arranged by Carl F. Mueller (For Mixed Voices, a cappella) 


. 14,602 English Folksong 15 cents 
Arr. by N. Clifford Page (For S.A.T.B., a cappella) 


Yo. 14,597 English Hunting Song 15 cents 
Arr. by William S. Nagle (For S.A.T.B., a cappella) 


. 14,611 PRAYER FROM “ALCESTE” Christoph Willibald Gluck 10 cents 
(Arr. by William Arms Fisher (Chorus for Mixed Voices) 


. 14,740 WHEN THE BUDS ARE BLOSSOMING Sir Arthur Sullivan 15 cents 
Madrigal from Ruddigore (For Mixed Voices) 


Mixed Voices - Sacred 


. 14,669 ee ee re er ere eT ee L. M. Lindeman 10 cents 
Arr. by Matthew N. Lundquist (Mixed Voices, a cappella) 


Yo. 14,500 COME UNTO ME, YE WEARY Louis R. Dressler 10 cents 
(Hymn-anthem for Mixed Voices, a cappella) 


. 14,719 LIFT UP YOUR VOICES NOW Alfred Whitehead 25 cents 
(Eight-part Motet for Easter and General Use) 


Yo. 14,577 THE LORD HATH HEARD ME Anton Arensky 10 cents 
(For Mixed Voices) 


io. 14,502 STILL, STILL WITH THEE Louis R. Dressler 10 cents 
(Hymn-anthem for Mixed Voices, a cappella) 











Any of the above listed works may be had on app 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, INC. 


ea 
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DISTINCTIVE CHORAL MUSIC 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO CHOIR AND CHORUS DIRECTORS - 

































































The Junior A Cappella Chorus Book The A Cappella Chorus Book 
° | 
Edited by Edited by 
laf C. Christiansen . Pi . — . 
Olaf C. Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts Dr. F. Melius Christiansen and Noble Cain 
For Mixed Voices Price in Boards, $1.00 For Mixed Voi Price in Board, $1.00 
or ixe ouces rice in oards e 
Elaborate and Helpful Foreword by Mrs. Pitts and ' 
Hints for Singers Themselves by Dr. Hollis Dann. This notable collection of twenty-seven choruses, and one hun- 
Of the 51 musical numbers, 42 are secular and 9 are dred and twenty-eight music-pages, contains sixteen secular 
sacred. Of these numbers 27, more than half, are numbers and eleven sacred. The names of the distinguished 
made available in a cappella form for the first time. : - : ‘ a 
“ ? 3 sage : editors are in themselves a guarantee of the high quality of 
While the musical standard of the editors is high, pains , : 
have been taken to select music that not only is suit- the book. Care has been taken to avoid music of more than 
able in range and text for junior choirs, but is hearty, average difficulty, or of extreme vocal range. Every number 
joyous and singable. was chosen because of its intrinsic beauty as well as singable- 
Note: In addition to the Junior A Cappella Chorus Book de- ness. The interesting Foreword by the managing editor, re- 
scribed we present the A Cappella Chorus Book which may be | cords the development of a cappella music in this country 
regarded as a Senior collection for choruses of more advanced ; 
training and attainment. Unparalleled in both quality and price. 
— GF 
VOICE PARTS MASTER CHORUSES 
MASTER CHORUSES Mixed Voices—Sacred 
Selected by 
HUGH ROSS, JOHN SMALLMAN 
and 
H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
Forty-three Great Choruses by 
Great Composers 
Issued in two editions 
V oice Parts only | 
(128 pages of music) Boards, $1.00 | 
Complete Edition with Accompaniment | 
(294 pages of music) Cloth, $3.00 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY INC. ORCHESTRA PARTS for each accompanied | 
1 number are available | 
EACH OF THE CHORUSES contained in The Junior A Cappella Book, The A | 
Cappella Chorus Book and Master Choruses is also published separately in octavo form. | 
-- | 
- e 
rom for examination from your dealer or the publisher 
| 
C 
| 
| 
309 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 
a 
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CONCORD SERIES No. 14 and No. 4 


A Book of Songs 


For Unison & Part Singing 
For Grades IV, V and VI 
Edited by 


Dr. THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE, ARCHIBALD T. DAVISON, Ph. D., F. R. C. M., Mus. D. 
and AUGUSTUS D. ZANZIG 


Complete Edition (Concord Edition No. 14) $3.00. Students Edition (Concord Edition No. 4) $1.25. 





Education in music is primarily an education of the spirit. It must include knowledge and skill, 
but it must, above all, cultivate an eagerness of spirit and a realization and love of the finer qualities 
of human nature—its loves and aspirations, its courage, joys and its delight in beauty. These 
qualities are the very essence of the best music, and they must have their way with the boy or girl. 
That best music is real music No songs—so called—written to illustrate technical problems, 
and no merely pretty or sickly sentimental tunes written yesterday and forgotten to-morrow, but 
music arising from a genuine need for expression, that has lasted by its vitality and beauty, and that 
continues to be a means of full, joyous expression. THIS BOOK CONTAINS ONLY SUCH MUSIC 





A prospectus giving contents of each volume of THE CONCORD SERIES will be supplied on request 
a 
E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC COMPANY 
221 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















IF YOU KNEW ALL—about 


Gamble Services 


GL You would enjoy a saving in time, effort, patience 
and money by simply ordering from us 


All Music of All Publishers — 
Records — Sundries — Rhythm Instruments 





THIRD \SSUE 






New Musi 






pike ine so January 


G You would refer frequently to the various issues of The New 

Music Guide (published twice yearly and sent to you with 
=a our compliments) and allow us to help you with your material 
problems. 


Sr PTEMBER 1934 as 


music CO 





: games winged 





Know the re of the G You would rely upon us to supply promptly and at usual 
Many GAMBLE SERVICES! school discounts—all publications regardless of source— 


Gamble-ized or not Gamble-ized—as you wish. 





Refer to your “New Music Guide’ 
todey—or, write for a FREE copy if @ You would know that Gamble Service is SINCERE, that it is 
you are a Teacher, Director or Super- Rth Sn ond Aenmiin 

visor. 


THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


228 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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All-Northwest High School Chorus, 


Orchestra 


and Band 


Boise, Idaho, April 21, 22, 23, 24, 1935 
Cro 


OISE will be the music education center of the northwest 

states April 21-24 next, when the Northwest Music Super- 
visors Conference will convene for its biennial convention and 
festival. Without question the most important undertaking of its 
kind in the history of school music so far as this territory is con- 
cerned will be the assembling of the All-Northwest High School 
Chorus, Orchestra and Band for this event. Three great organ- 
izations, any one of which would attract widespread attention— 
and all brought together at the same time. 


The members of the chorus, orchestra and band will be chosen 
from the high schools of the northwest states. The purpose of 
these paragraphs is to give information regarding the organiza- 
tion plan and the simple procedure involved in making applica- 
tion for membership. 


Conductors. The chorus will be trained and conducted by 
John W. Beattie, Dean of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. A. R. McAllister, director of the famous Joliet 
Township High School Band and president of the National 
School Band Association, will train and conduct the band. Nego- 
tiations are now being completed with a third nationally-known 
conductor for the orchestra. 

Schedule. 


port for registration in Boise April 21. 
clinics and concerts will be announced. 


Members of the chorus, orchestra and band will re- 
Schedule of rehearsals, 


Selection of Players will be made about January 15, 1935, from 
applications on hand at that time. Applications received after 
that date will not be considered unless vacancies occur. The 
players and singers will be chosen by comparison of their quali- 
fications as shown by their applications. 


Costs. Breakfasts and lodging during the required stay in 
Boise will be furnished by Boise citizens who have agreed to 
entertain the accepted players and singers in their homes. The 
total expense in addition to the enrollment fee referred to in 
the next item, therefore, will be for noon and evening meals in 
Boise, traveling (railroad, bus or car) to and from Boise, meals 
en route, whatever spending money may be considered necessary 
for such incidentals as reeds, strings, etc. 


Enrollment Fee. Enrollment fee of $3.85 which must be sent 
with application, includes a student membership in the North- 
west Conference. The entire amount is applied upon the cost 
of music, printing, organization expenses and souvenir pin sup- 
plied to each member. 

Music. Music will be sent to accepted players or singers 
about February 1 for advance preparation. Members of the 
chorus, orchestra and band who have not mastered their music 
before the tryouts to be held the first day of the gathering, or 
instrumentalists who cannot play in tune will not be permitted 
to take part in the concert. 


Note: The list of program pieces for the chorus, orchestra and 
band will be announced in the Music EpucaTorRS JOURNAL which is 
sent to all members of the Northwest Music Supervisors Conference. 
Moral: See that your supervisor or band director are paid-up mem- 
bers of the Conference so they will not miss any announcements. 

Conference Membership. Conference membership dues ($3.00) 
may be sent in care of the Treasurer, Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Membership includes admission to all meet- 
ings in Boise, including concerts, plus the JourNaAL. Single ad- 
missions much more expensive. 
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The Chorus. The chorus will be limited to a membership of 
100. It is expected that members will have mastered the 
music before appearing at the tryouts. ALL MUSIC WILL BE 
SUNG FROM MEMORY. Those recommending candidates 
for members in the chorus should consider the following points: 

(1) The voice must be of good quality and without such 
objectionable features as the tremolo, harshness or raspiness 
which will not blend with others, and must be absolutely in 
tune. Any of these objectionable features may disqualify a 
member from participation. 

(2) It is suggested that singers be recommended for definite 
parts on the basis of SIX- and EIGHT-part music; that is, 
first and second soprano, alto, first and second tenor, baritone 
and bass. This will materially aid the committee in making 
selections, and make possible a proper balance of parts. First 
sopranos, altos, second tenors and baritones will be plentiful, 
and therefore the competition keenest. Candidates for the other 
parts will be quite likely to be chosen because of a scarcity of 
singers for those parts. 

Further information will be given in bulletins to those who 
are ultimately accepted. 


The Orchestra. This will be the fourth assembling of the 
All-Northwest High School Orchestra. Orchestra membership 
will be limited to 200. Applications should be made early, par- 
ticularly for the more common instruments. 


The Band is scheduled for a concert, Tuesday, April 23. Mem- 
bership in the band will be limited to 100. Wednesday, the 24th, 
will be devoted to a band clinic at which music and problems of 
particular interest to bands will be studied, discussed and dem- 
onstrated by prominent band authorities. This event will be of 
particular interest to band directors. 


Supervision. Chaperons and counselors will be provided un- 
der the direction of the committee. Conference members and 
friends desiring to serve in this capacity should communicate 
with President Charles R. Cutts, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Billings, Mont. 

Applications should be filed at once. Selection of members 
will be based upon qualifications as attested by the supervisor or 
director upon whom is placed responsibility for the students’ 
ability and preparedness. Early applications will be considered 
first. 


Note: Horns, oboes, bassoons, alto and bass clarinets are usually 
the last sections of the band to be filled and supervisors and di- 
rectors should consider this fact when entering players. 


Violas, string basses and harps are usually the last sections of 
the orchestra to be filled and supervisors should consider this fact 
when entering players. Since every violinist should learn to play 
viola, it is suggested that instead of entering two violinists from 
one school, one of the violinists should be induced to take up viola 
for the occasion if accepted. This plan will benefit the local school 
orchestra as well as the All-Northwest Orchestra. j 

Where to Send Applications. Applications and all correspond- 
ence regarding the chorus, orchestra and band should be sent to 
the respective chairmen as given below: 

Chorus—Stanley M. Teel, Instructor of Public School Music, 
University of Montana, Missoula. 

Orchestra—Louis G. Wersen, Director of Public School Music, 
Central Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 

Band—W. W. Nusbaum, Supervisor of Music, Oregon City, 


Ore. 
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MELODY 
+ + WOTEE os 


Piano Classes 
Adopted in Sweden 





A Melody Way Class in Sweden 


Melody Way materials and methods, both 
for piano and for violin, have recently 
been translated into Swedish. They have 
been highly endorsed by the leading 
Swedish musical authorities, notably by 
Moses Pergament, Sweden’s foremost 
musical critic and by Nils Grevillius, 
Director of the Royal Opera at Stockholm, 
whose little daughter, Mona is a Melody 
Way pupil. The most distinguished piano 
teachers in Sweden have adopted Melody 
Way and have introduced it into the Royal 
Conservatory, into private studios and 
into Public Schools. 


MELODY WAY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Melody Way has been used for over four 
years in South Africa, in Pretoria, Johan- 
nesburg, Cape Town and in a number of 
other leading cities. Over fifty teachers 
have become accredited. Their Melody 
Way pupils have won, consistently, each 
year, the first prizes, after passing the 
standard examinations given by the Uni- 
versity of South Africa. 


MELODY WAY IN ALL 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES 
Melody Way is used today in all forty- 
eight states, in Canada, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. Over four thousand teachers 
are certificated by the Miessner Institute. 
More than half a million children have 
begun their piano studies with Melody 

Way. 


START MELODY WAY 
CLASSES NOW — IN 
YOUR SCHOOLS 


Melody Way classes can be started any 
time. They are usually self-supported by 
small fees. Any g teacher can pre- 


pare herself for this work at home, with 
the aid of the Manual. 


For Complete Information 
Write Now to 


THE MIESSNER 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


Suite 1221-23 Kimball Bldg. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Northwest Conference 


Boise, Idaho, April 21-24, 1935 





ty OME GRAND NEwWs for the members 
of the Northwest Conference! 
Lawrence Tibbett will give a concert in 
Boise Saturday evening, April 20, just 
before the opening of our conference. 
He appears under the auspices of the 
Community Concert Association, so that 
those who have memberships in that 
organization will be able to hear him at 
no extra cost. Those who are not 
members of that organization will be 
able to secure tickets under a guest rul- 
ing of the Association, provided ar- 
rangements are made in advance. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Ju- 
dith Mahan, Director of Music, Public 
Schools, Boise, Idaho. This is a mighty 
fine stroke of luck for members of the 
Conference who will not otherwise have 
a chance to hear Mr. Tibbett. As the 
Friday preceding the opening of our 
conference is Good Friday, no school 
time will be lost in leaving early to at- 
tend the Tibbett concert. 
A 

Details of the Conference program are 
shaping up. Additional talent has been 
heard from relative to appearing before 
us. There is so much fine talent avail- 
able that it may be difficult to include 
all of it on our programs. Such an 
abundance assures us of an extremely 
worth-while and interesting meeting, es- 
pecially when we consider our three “All- 
Northwest” High School groups — the 
Orchestra, Chorus and Band. 

A 

Miss Marguerite V. Hood, State Su- 
pervisor of Music of Montana and also 
one of our National Conference Direc- 
tors, reports the recent first meeting of 
the Montana All-State Chorus, held in 
connection with one of the sectional meet- 
ings of the Montana Educational Associa- 
tion at Great Falls, under the direction 
of Hywel C. Rowland, Director of 
Music at the University of North Da- 
kota. The rehearsals and concert “were 
like a fine course in choral directing for 
the teachers,” writes Miss Hood, who 
says she is “sure there will be a great 
deal of improved choral work for both 
teachers and students” in the state of 
Montana. I was sorry to miss this but 
had to put in my time with the Montana 
All-State Orchestra in its fifth annual 
meeting—this time at Butte. Prof. A. H. 
Weisberg, of the University of Montana 
and a Conference member, was the di- 
rector of the latter organization. 

Miss Hood’s report is an indication 
of the benefits to be derived in an even 
greater degree from our All-Northwest 
groups. As I wrote to Miss Kretsinger, 


the new state chairman for Washing- 
ton, I believe I have gained fully half of 
what I know about public school music 
from attendance at Conference and simi- 
lar meetings where the best of methods 
and results are demonstrated. Doctors, 
lawyers and other up-to-date professional 
men attend meetings with others of 
their profession to learn and discuss the 
most up-to-date methods of handling 
problems of their professions. Otherwise 
they become out-of-date and non-pro- 
gressive. This is equally true of music 
educators. 
A 
There is a grave possibility that many 
who would otherwise be interested in 
the program planned for Boise will not 
hear of it because their names are not 
on the mailing list of the Conference 
whether they are interested in member- 
ship or not. For this reason it is my 
urgent request that each member of the 
Conference and all who read these lines 
take a few minutes to jot down the names 
of all those whom they know in their 
vicinity who are active in music educa- 
tion, indicating what type of activity, and 
mail that list in to their respective state 
chairmen, or to our national headquar- 
ters (M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago), so that these names 
can be checked on the present list and 
all new ones added. 
A 
There have been a few “casualties” 
among our state chairmen, but in each 
case I’m assured not due to the duties 
of their offices. Mr. Kelly of Kellogg, 
Idaho, is no longer in public school 
work. Miss Draper of Auburn and Se- 
attle, Wash., is married, and Miss 
Baldwin of Medford, Ore., has gone east 
to study. Miss Helen M. Kretsinger, 
628 Douglas St., Wenatchee, Wash., is 
the new chairman for Washington, as 
I have indicated above. Miss Elizabeth 
Swartz, formerly of Baker, is now teach- 
ing in the Lewistown, Mont., schools. 
Marjory A. Miller, Box 384, Ketchikan, 
and Rosa Marin, 1815—12th Ave. W., 
Vancouver, are still the chairmen for 
Alaska and British Columbia respective- 
ly. Appointments will be made in Ore- 
gon and Idaho shortly. In the meantime 
lists of names from those states may be 
sent directly to the national office at Chi- 
cago. 
= 
May I remind you again that the suc- 
cess of our organization and the pur- 
poses for which it stands depend to a 
large extent upon the size of our mem- 
bership. United we exert a powerful 
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influence for our own betterment; di- 
vided we become narrow, selfish and 
small, concerned only with our own 
problems to such an extent that even- 
tually these same problems increase to 
such a size that they crush us com- 
pletely. You must be convinced of this 
value or you would not now be a mem- 
ber. Would not your own membership 
mean much more to you if you were 
able to bring another into membership? 


From another angle: Applications for 
membership in the Northwest High 
School groups— Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus—on the part of your students, 
will be considered more warmly on the 
strength of your membership in the 
Conference. 

Let’s each one get a member! 

Caries R. Cutts 


A 


Northwest Chorus Music 


GROUP I. MIXED CHORUS 
(Sacred Numbers) 

Emitte Spiritum (from the Roman Church)— 
Schuetky. [C. C. Birchard—Laurel Octavo, 
No. 150.] 

Cherubim Song Number Seven (from the 
Russian Church)—Bortnyanski, arranged by 
Albert Ham. [H. W. Gray Company — 
Church Music Review No. 687.] 

Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee, from 
“Sleepers Wake’ (from the German Prot- 
estant Church)—Bach. [Hall and Mc- 
Creary—Program Choruses, p. 245.] 


GROUP II. GIRLS CHORUS 
(Sentimental Numbers) 
Oh, Can Ye Sew Cushions (Scottish Cradle 
Song)—arranged by Bantock. [H. W. Gray 
Company—Choral Songs for Schools, No. 9.] 


River, River (Chilean Folk Song)—arranged 
by Stephen Zoltai. [J. Fischer and Bro., 
No. 6144.] 


Calm as the Night—Carl Bohm, arranged by 
Noble Cain. [Hall and McCreary—Program 
Choruses, p. 84.] 


GROUP III. MIXED CHORUS 
(Frivolous Numbers) 


The Galway Piper (Irish air)—arranged by 
Clough-Leighter. [E. C. Schirmer-Com- 
monwealth Series, No. 358.] 

The De’il’s Awa’— Eric Delamarter. ([Clay- 
ton F. Summy—Summy’s Octavo Editions, 
No. 2035.] 

Nina (Russian Folk Song) —arranged by 
Gnotov and Krone. [M. Witmark and Sons 
—Witmark Choral Library, No. 2664.] 


GROUP IV. BOYS CHORUS 
(Rollicking Numbers) 


Home or the Range (Cowboy Song) — ar- 
ranged by David Guion and Wallingford 
Riegger. _[G. Schirmer—Schirmer’s Secular 
Choruses, No. 7615.] 

Eight Bells and Away to Rio (Two Sailor 
Chanties)—arranged by Marshall Bartholo- 


mew. [G. Schirmer—Yale Glee Club Series, 
No. 7.] 
GROUP V. MIXED CHORUS—FINALE 


Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones (German 
Melody)—arranged by William Arms Fisher. 
[Oliver Ditson Company, Inc.—Third Series, 
No. 14,596.] 


A 


Esther K. Jones, treasurer of the 
Northwest Conference, is now Mrs. W. 
R. Olney and is residing at 315 E. 
Front St., Missoula, Mont. Mrs. Olney 
until her marriage was at the Youngs- 
town School in Seattle, Wash. 
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Only the Best in Fischer Edition 
Offering for your Attention 
FOR VIOLIN CLASSES 


ea re For Three Violins and Piano 
Arrangements by Franz C. Bornschein 


BOOK I 
TT Spiritual TPCT Tee J. L. Dussek 
A Song of India.......... N. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
BOOK II 
Nobody Knows the Trouble I See............ 0. cece eee enone Spiritual 
The Songs My Mother Taught Me..................0.05- A. Dvorak 
Fowlite @ Ailputh CARGMIID «0 ooc.c 6c ckcccssvccvsnces A. N. Scriabine 


This Book II is also published in an arrangement for String Quartet. 
Price, $1.25 


BOOK III 
Indian Canzonetta...... A. Dvorak pe G. B. Pergolesi 
A Love Dream (Liebestraum).......... Fr. Liszt 
Price, each Book Complete, $.75 

PRR DOP ook ccccseeccceses Easy Adaptations by Mortimer Wilson 
Ave Verum....... W. A. Mozart Nocturne............. W. Muller 
Watchman’s Song....... ee © encecsaw se J. Massenet 
Cradle Song......... Be - Is hravincce oneness F. Chopin 
i a W. Rebikoff Rondo.............. N. Sokoloff 
Song of Evening....R. Schumann Highland Fling....... A. Schmoll 
Andante............4. ss a ee G. Korganoff 


Price, parts complete, $1.00 





FOR WOODWIND SEXTETTE 


For 2 Flutes, Oboe, 2 Clarinets, and Bassoon (C Sax., Tenor, may be 
substituted for 2nd Clarinet) 


GE BE 6 ono vcs esccsecccme Adaptations by Mortimer Wilson 
Prelude in B min. ..F. Chopin The Shepherd Boy...... H. Reinhold 
Marchette...... P. Tchaikovsky Waltz (A).............. A. Dvorak 
} A. Guilmant Moment Musical (F min.) .Fr. Schubert 


Parts complete, $1.25 


FOR BRASS SEXTETTE 


For 2 Trumpets, 2 Horns, 2 Trombones (Alto Eb Sax. may be substituted 
for 2nd Horn, and Tenor Bb Sax. for Ist Trombone) 


ND. 6.06 5 6 secisacennssivs Easy Adaptations by Mortimer Wilson 
ee R. Schumann’ Lament............ N. von Wilm 
Merry Farmer....... R. Schumann A Mighty Fortress..... M. Luther 
Trumpeter’s Serenade.Fr. Spindler Humoresque....... J. Rheinberger 
r] Seer er G. Korganoff Angelus.............. C. Gounod 


Price, parts complete, $1.25 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 W. 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
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STANDARD MARCH FOLIO 6énkéuccrras 


Containing 20 World Famous Marches 
ALL PARTS 50c PIANO CONDUCTOR $1.00 


Suitable for any combination of instruments from small to 
full orchestra. Buy the parts you need and save money. 


SOuTEats 
1. Through Battle to Victory | 8. Pere De La Victoire 14. Kaiser Friedrich 
2. Devil’s March we So of Victory) 15. The Detective 
3. March Lorraine 9. Hoch Habsbut 16. Under The Double Eagle 
4. The Favorite Regiment 10. March from “Carmen” 17. Only One Vienna 
5. March Adolph 11. Exhibition March 18. A Frangesa 
6. The Banner 12. March of The Bersaglieri 19. March Patriotic (U.S. Airs) 
7. The Little Pierrots 13. Brucker Lager 20. Irish Colors (Irish Airs) 


FREE SAMPLE VIOLIN PART TO SCHOOL SUPERVISORS UPON REQUEST. 
Please send for complete catalog of all school folios. 


ALFRED MUSIC CO., Inc. 147 w. 45thst. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HEN first I saw that statement— 
Wi. phrase adopted by the folks 
down there—I had the same quizzical 
doubt puncturing the gray matter ’neath 
the thatch that I suspect is attacking 
some of you. But, the more I hear about 
these friends of ours who have invited us 
to visit them next spring, and the 
things they are doing, the more I feel I 
must see for myself what is going on. 
And in this, also, I reckon I am just like 
the rest of you. The fact of the matter 
is, since the first prospective announce- 
ment, I have had it come to me over and 
I have always 


Now, I 


over again: “Oh, fine! 
wanted to go to New Orleans. 
know I’m going.” 

Of course, to some members in the ex- 
treme northern part of our territory the 
matter of distance may seem to present 
a little difficulty. At the same time, 
with the special inducements the rail- 
roads are offering, in low rates, the 
furthest point is really nearer than one 
would suppose. Get an estimate from 
your local agent. Besides 


Special Convention Rates 


there are other holiday and excursion 
possibilities. The bus lines are also en- 
tering into the game, these days; and 
the good roads, in every direction, make 
the personal car a real advantage in the 
way of transportation. 

The truth of the matter is, I don’t 
see how you can pass up the opportunity 


—~ 
% 





~ 





> 








Above—A typical scene in New Orleans 
At right: In the great concert hall of the 
New Orleans municipal auditorium will 
be held the festival concerts by the 
Southern Conference Orchestra and the 
Southern Conference Chorus. A plan for 
a band representing the high schools in 
Louisiana and adjoining states is also 
projected. 
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Southern Conference for Music Education 


On to New Orleans! “America's Most Interesting City” 





April 8, 9 and 10, 1935 


4 DvE TO VARIOUS complications 
it has been found advisable to 
change dates for the Southern 
Conference at New Orleans to 
April 8, 9 and 10. This change 
assures the Conference of certain 
facilities in New Orleans and also 
the participation in our program 
of “headliners” who could not con- 
veniently have been present on the 
dates originally announced. Please 
make a note on your own calendar 
and make it a point to tell your 
friends that the Southern Confer- 
ence will meet in New Orleans 
April 8, 9 and 10, 1935, with pos- 
sible preliminary programs on 
Sunday, April 7. 

















from the standpoint of a pleasure trip, 
even. On the other hand, our school 
boards are beginning to actually expect 
us to attend in order to keep up with 
what is going on in our line of work, 
and better to facilitate the working out 
of the general ideas along this line of 
endeavor. We must find out the best 
ways and means, and that is surely most 
easily and effectively done by comparing 
notes with those employed in similar 
undertakings. 

They'll be there, and while it is too 
early to know all the definite details of 
the program, we are assured of an en- 
joyable and profitable session. The 
folks who have put over the State-wide 
movement in Music Education have 
some big plans on foot, and are joining 
with New Orleans in promising an un- 
usual welcome. The band, and _ band- 
masters, are to receive special attention, 








and some interesting demonstration is in 
prospect. 


Solo-Singing Contests 


started two years ago, are to be fea- 
tured, and a direct tie-up with finals at 
the National Conference effected. All 
committee chairmen, etc., will be an- 
nounced as soon as definitely arranged 
for, and a strong, capable, working force 
all along the line is confidently looked 
for. Meanwhile, we can already broad- 
cast the plans for the All-Southern High 
School Chorus, under ‘the direction of 
our good friend, T. P. Giddings of Min- 
neapolis, and with a most alluring pro- 
gram of numbers, and an All-Southern 
High Orchestra, directed by the acknow]- 
edged maestro of such organizations, 
Joseph E. Maddy, who has suggested an 
equally attractive group. 

Someone has said (seems to me it was 
Henry Ford) that “Thinking is one of 
the hardest jobs we have,” and—‘‘May- 
be that is why people do so little of it.” 
But that doesn’t apply to us, of course. 
Folks in our line of work have to think. 
Neither would I presume, with the mixed 
group that comprises our Conference, to 
tell the following: 

“Mamma, why has papa so 
hair ?” 

“Because he does so much thinking.” 

“But why have you so much?” 

“Now, my dear—it is time to go to 
bed.” 

But it may make somebody smile with 
me—and at my expense, if you please. 

I do hope, though, that I have started 
some of you thinking about ways and 
means—not only as to why ‘you should 
come, but how, and with whom. Think 


little 
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a little too, of what you would like, 
or expect, to find and do at the meeting. 
The personal touch is what will make 
it what it ought to be. So, let us each 
think a little more of our Conference— 
what it stands for and what it can do, 
not only for you and me, but for every- 
body in general, and the youth of the 

South in particular. 
I suppose I had better stop at this 

point, and let you think kindly of 

Your PRESIDENT 

A 


The Louisiana School Music 
Program 


e HE general objectives of Louisiana’s 
recently organized music department 
have been outlined by State Superin- 
tendent T. H. Harris in a recent issue 
of Louisiana Schools, the official organ 
of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association. 
In speaking of the music program, Su- 
perintendent Harris stated: 

I am sure that all will agree that the 
creation of this music department is dis- 
tinctly a forward step in the educational 
system of Louisiana. We have been neg- 
lecting the subject of music ... not be- 
cause of a lack of appreciation of the im- 
portance of that subject ; but we have been 
hampered for funds... . 

It is my hope that the following objec- 
tives will result from our efforts in the 
music field: 

(1) An aroused public opinion in favor 
of good music. ... 

(2) The gradual teaching of the funda- 
mentals of music by thoroughly competent 
teachers in all of the grades. 

(3) Feasible plans by which the really 
gifted few in music can be offered either at 
public or private expense the special train- 
ing in music by which they will benefit. 

(4) The gradual employment by school 
boards of parish [county] supervisors of 
music who will take the lead in inaugurat- 
ing a proper music program in the schools 
throughout the parish... . 

(5) The employment by the largest 
cities in the state of directors of music. 

(6) The organization of bands, orches- 
tras, glee clubs, ete., in high schools 
throughout the state. 

Time will be required to bring about all 
of these accomplishments, but I think that 
; the objectives listed—and no doubt 
more—will finally be realized. 

The school organization in Louisiana 
is especially favorable to the develop- 
ment of a progressive music program. 
The school unit for financing and admin- 
istration is the parish, which corresponds 
roughly to the county in most states. 
One school board and one superintendent 
administer the schools of a very large 
area. Thus, when one parish initiates a 
music program, the program becomes 
operative in a great many schools at 
once. 

New laws which go into effect as the 
result of the recent election place about 
seventy-five percent of the obligation for 
financing the schools on the State and 
give the schools better financial support 
than has hitherto been available. These 
new laws, according to press reports, 
passed in the recent election by a four 
to one majority, indicating strong popu- 
lar support for the new system. 

S. T. Burns, formerly of Medina 
County, Ohio, the newly appointed state 
director of music, has been devoting his 
time over the past two months to mak- 
ing an intensive survey of music condi- 
tions in the State. He reports that ev- 
erywhere he has been received with en- 
thusiasm. School and musical leaders of 
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pictures of sculptures, etc. 


DISCOVERING MUSIC 


By HoOwarp D. MCKINNEY, Professor of Music, Rutgers University, and 
W. R. ANDERSON, Extension Lecturer, University of London, Critic of The 


An inspiring and definitely helpful guide to the highest enjoyment music 
has to offer students. Based on a cultural background and on 
approved, critical standards, it provides sound training in the technic 
of listening intelligently to the world's great masterpieces. 


By gradually teaching the listener how to recognize the essential values, 
it leads him into an understanding of how to enjoy the highest forms 
of music. The treatment progresses step by step, beginning with 
“program music” and proceeding to absolute music, regardless of 


Integrated with music are the companion arts, architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, etc. The book is illustrated with reproductions of paintings, 
A unique time-chart shows parallel 


developments and historical periods. 


MUSIC TEACHING 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By GeorGe E. Hussard, Director of Music, Scarsdale, (N. Y.) Public 
Schools, and Instructor in School Music, Institute of Musical Art, Juilliard 
School of Music, New York. 351 pages—Price . . . . . $2.00 


The problems which the music supervisor encounters in teaching in the 
elementary grades are here discussed in a most enlightening way. 
The work of each grade is taken up separately, and a more detailed 
treatment is given of such special topics as ear training, the instru- 
mental program, music achievement tests, etc. 


$3.00 
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the State have expressed themselves as 
heartily in favor of the proposed music 
program and have promised their hearty 
coéperation. One parish, St. James, has 
already employed a parish supervisor; 
several others have expressed the inten- 
tion of installing supervisors this school 
year. A large proportion of the remain- 
der have stated that they will be ready 
to make a beginning next year when the 
necessary financing can be planned for. 
In view of the disposition in some 
quarters to retrench at the expense of 
music, it is highly gratifying to find an 
entire state system laying plans for a big 
forward step in the field of school music. 


A 
2l-year-old Gardner Read’s composi- 
tion “Sketches of the City’ was per- 
formed by the Chicago Symphony Or- 


chestra under the direction of Frederick 
Stock on November 22 and 23. Mr. Read 
was formerly a student at Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, II. 
While holding a scholarship at the Na- 
tional Music Camp in Interlochen Mr. 
Read met Howard Hanson, director of 
the Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who advised Mr. Read to ap- 
ply for a scholarship in composition at 
the Eastman School. The scholarship 
was granted and since that time he has 
been studying composition with Bernard 
Rogers. “Sketches of the City” was de- 
rived from the poems “Fog”, “Nocturne 
in a Deserted Brickyard” and “Prayers 
of Steel” by Carl Sandburg. In addition 
to the latter composition Mr. Read has 
written a symphonic suite, “The Painted 
Desert’’,—a symphonic poem, “The Lotus 
Eaters”—a quintet for woodwind, So- 
nata in A Minor for piano, suite for 
harp and smaller works for piano and 
organ, as well as songs. 
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Southwestern Ensemble Competition Festival 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 


Springfield, Missouri, April 3, 4, 5, 1935 


In connection with and sponsored by the 
Southwestern Music Supervisors Conference 


ENERAL PLAN: The Southwestern Ensemble Competition 

Festival—vocal and instrumental—has as its primary aim 
the awakening of interest in ensemble music in our schools. With 
the close coéperation of all of us in this project, there will be 
a new incentive in the development of this field of music educa- 
tion. 


(Note. This Festival has no direct connection with the National School 
Band and Orchestra Association contests, but it does have the approval 
of the officers of both the National School Band Association, and the 
National School Orchestra Association.) 


The Ensemble Competition Festival will consist of two im- 
portant parts: 

(1) A program of auditions before nationally known music 
judges who will give each individual group criticisms and sug- 
gestions, and 

(2) The presentation of an excellent evening concert pro- 
gram by participating organizations representing the entire South- 
western Conference territory. 


Participating Groups. The following ensemble groups will 
participate in this Festival: 


VOCAL oboe, 


2. Woodwind Quintet (flute, 
clarinet, bassoon and horn) 


1. Double Mixed Quartet (8 voices) 
2. Mixed Quartet (4 voices) 3. Brass Sextet (2 cornets, horn, 
3. Boys’ Quartet (4 voices) trombone, baritone and tuba) or 
4. Girls’ Trio (3 voices) (2 cornets, 2 horns, trombone or 
baritone, and tuba) 
INSTRUMENTAL : 4. Saxophone Quartet (2 alto, tenor, 
1. String Quartet (2 violins, viola, baritone) or (soprano, alto, tenor 
’cello) and baritone) 
Fees. The entry fee which must accompany the application 


blank will be $1.00 per member for each ensemble group. These 
fees will help to finance the Festival. (If the student participates 
in more than one ensemble the $1.00 fee shall be paid for each 
group in which he takes part.) 


Eligibility. Any school may enter the Ensemble Festival 
whether or not the school has a band, orchestra, glee club or 
choir. In fact it is hoped that many schools will form small 
ensemble groups as a project which will culminate in the trip 
to Springfield in the spring. Every high school in the South- 
western district is given herewith a cordial invitation to prepare 
these ensemble groups with a view to participation in the Spring- 
field meeting. 


Every group will be given an opportunity to appear before 
the judges at the auditions which will be the basis for the 
selection of the ensemble groups who are to participate in the 
multiple ensemble concert on the evening of April 5. 





R. RITCHIE ROBERTSON 


Director of Music, Springfield 


H. P. STUDY 
Supt. of Schools, Springfield 
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Each group will perform in the audition program two of the 
four compositions prepared. One composition will be selected 
by the adjudicator at the time of the audition. The second 
number is to be selected by the leader of each group from the 
remaining three pieces. 

Rehearsals for the various ensemble groups in preparation for 
the multiple ensemble concerts will follow the audition pro- 
grams. The complete rehearsal schedule will be furnished at 
time of registration in Springfield. 

There will be five group ratings and the Committee reserves 
the right to include those ensembles placing in the higher ratings. 

Accommodations. The General Committee in Springfield has 
agreed to secure housing accommodations for Ensemble Festival 
participants without charge. Expenses for transportation and 
meals while in Springfield will be taken care of by individual 
participants. 

Equipment. Each participant is expected to report with the 
proper music in possession and carefully prepared, and if an 
instrumentalist, with instrument in playing condition and a port- 
able music stand. The Festival Committee will furnish no music 
or instruments. 


v 


Festival Program 
(Subject to change) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4 


Morning: Auditions for (1) Boys Quartet, (2) Girls Trio, 
Sextet, (4) Saxophone Quartet. 

Afternoon: Auditions for (1) Mixed Quartet, (2) Double Mixed Quartet, 
(3) String Quartet, (4) Woodwind Quintet. 


(3) Brass 


Evening: Auditions continued if necessary. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 5 
Morning: Rehearsals of Multiple Ensembles selected to appear in the 


Friday evening concert, or further auditions if necessary. 
Afternoon:. Rehearsals continued. 


Evening: Music Festival Concert in which the Multiple Ensemble Groups 
will each present two numbers, with a final number by the Vocal En- 
sembles accompanied by a suitable Instrumental Group. 


¥ 


The Music 


DOUBLE MIXED QUARTET (8 Voices) 


. Glinka. Cherubim Song (a cappella). [G. Schirmer, No. 9025, 9c.] 
Williams, Vaughn. Just As the Tide Was Flowing (with accompani- 


_ 


nN 


ment). [Stainer & Bell, No. 130, 20c.] 
3. Pearsall. When Allen-A-Dale Went Hunting. [Witmark & Sons, No. 
2607, 15c.] 
4. Bantock. O Can Ye Sew Cushions. [H. W. Gray Co., No. 1283, 15c.] 
MIXED QUARTET (4 Voices) 
1. Tschaikowsky. A Legend (a cappella). [G. Schirmer, No. 2378, 8c.] 
2. Arcadelt. Ave Maria (a cappella). [C. C. Birchard Co., No. 326, 12c.] 
3. Toselli. Rimpianto. [Boston Music Co., No. 1652, 15c.] 
4 


. Bach, J. S. Jesu, Priceless Treasure, from Four Chorales from the 
{G. Schirmer, No. 7603, 12c.] 


motet, “Jesu Priceless Treasure.” 
BOYS QUARTET (4 Voices) 
. Prothero, Daniel. Song of the Western Men. [FitzSimons, No. 1, 12c.] 
. Handel-Grey. Where’er You Walk. [J. A. Parks, No. 1530, 15c.] 
German. “The Singers March.” [Presser, No. 20926, 12c.] 
. Schumann, Robert. The Dreamy Lake. [Ditson, No. 5336, 10c.] 


yf Yvrne 


GIRLS TRIO (3 Voices) 
. Hue-Watson. In My Dreams I Sorrowed. [Witmark, No. 2686, 15c.] 
. Purcell. In These Delightful Groves. [G. Schirmer, No. 434, 12c.] 


Ware-Harris. Stars. [G. Schirmer, No. 7320, 16c.] 
. Bach. Thus then, the law of the Spirit. [G. Schirmer, No. 7604, 6c.] 
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MISSOURI OZARKS ALL-HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 


The picture made in the Mosque Auditorium shows the Chorus as it oO at the South Western Missouri State Teachers Meeting the 
week-end of October 26 at Springfield, R. Ritchie Robertson, Conductor. 


STRING QUARTETS* 

(Two Violins, Viola and ’Cello) 

Borodin. Nocturne from String Quartet No. 2, in D Major; Flonzaley 
uartet Album No. 2. [Parts each .60. C. Fischer a 

Glazounow. Interludium in Modo Antico; Flonzaley Quartet Album 
No. 2. [Parts each .60. C. Fischer.] 
Rubenstein. Molto Lento, from Quartet Opus No. 17; Flonzaley Quar- 
tet Album No. 3. [Parts each .60. C. Fischer. 
Mezart. Rondo from String Quartet No. 6; ne Album No. 3. 
[Complete $1.50. C. Fischer. 


WOODWIND QUINTETS* 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon) 

1. Boyd (arr.). Suite for Woodwinds: No. 1—Correnti by Handel; No. 
2—Adagio by Guilmant. [Score $1.00; parts each .35. Witmark.] 

Barthe. Passacaille. [Parts only $1.15. Leduc, Paris.] 

Mozart. ~~ © Concertante from Violin Sonata in E Minor. Tran- 
scribed by F. Campbell-Watson (play without repeats). [Parts each 
15; Score and parts $1.00; Score .50. Witmark. 

4. Poldowski. Suite of Five Pieces. [Score and parts $2.00. Galaxy.] 


BRASS SEXTET* 


(Two Cornets, Horn, Trombone, Baritone, Tuba) or (Two Cornets, 
Two Horns, Baritone or Trombone, and “Tuba) 

1. Grieg. Sailors Song and Guilmant “Elevation.” (Arr. by Boyd.) 
From Three Short Classics. [Parts each .20; Score .75. Witmark.] 

2. Mendelssohn. Morning Song. From Two Songs Without Words. 
wd r Gault.) [Score .30; Parts each .15; Score and parts $1.00. 
Jixie. 

3. Busch. In Festive Mood. [Comp. with score, $1.50; Parts each .20; 
Score .50. Witmark.] 

4. Bohme. Finale from Sextet in Eb Minor. [Parts each .30; Score 
$1.25. Complete with score any six parts $2.50. Witmark.] 


SAXOPHONE QUARTET} 

(Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Baritone or Two Altos, Tenor, Baritone) 

1. Elgar. Salute D’Amour. (Arr. by Holmes.) [Parts complete .75. 
Rubank.] 

Jarnefelt. Praeludium. (Arr. by Thompson.) Only for 1st alto, 2nd 
alto, tenor and baritone. [Parts complete .75. Alfred. 

Singelee. Allegro de Concert. (Revised by Lefebvre.) [Parts com- 
lete .50. C. Fischer.] 
assenet. Fete Boheme from Scenes Pittoresques. Only for 1st alto, 
2nd alto, tenor and baritone. [Parts complete $1.25. Alfred.] 


— 
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7 Quartets using soprano saxophone should transpose the Ist alto saxo- 
phone part in publications which have only the 2 alto, tenor and baritone 
arrangement. 

* Ensemble groups possessing any of the numbers indicated, in other 
editions, or able to purchase the identical work in other editions at a 
lower cost, are of course permitted to do so. It is essential in doing this 
to make a careful check to see that the material substituted is the exact 
composition which is specified in the list. 


+ 
The Organization 


General Chairman: George Oscar Bowen, Board of Education, Tulsa, 


Oklahoma. 
VOCAL DIVISION 
be. Festival Chairman: John C. Kendel, Board of Education, Denver, 
Solo. 


Double Mixed Quartet: Wyatt Freeman, Ada High School, Ada, Okla., 
ya logger — Klepper, Little Rock, Ark., Katherine ‘Bauder, Fort 
ollins, Colo 
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Mixed Quartet: Sarah K. White, Board of Education, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Chairman; Jessie Mae Agnew, Casper, Wyo., Marie ta Whiteside, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Girls Trio: Giace Wilson, Board of Education, Wichita, Kan., Chair- 
ni Hannah Whitacre, Moberly, Mo., Fareeda Moorhead, Denver, 
Colo 

Boys Quartet: James L. Waller, Board of Education, Tulsa, Okla., 
Chairman; Lena Milam, Beaumont, Texas, Roy Collins, Centennial 
High School, Pueblo, Colo. 

INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION 

Instrumental Festival Chairman: George C. Wilson, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 

String Quartet: T. Frank Coulter, Box 402, Joplin, Mo., Chairman; D. T. 
Lawson, Topeka, Kansas. 

Woodwind Quintet and Saxophone Quartet: James Robertson, High 
School, Springfield, Mo., Chairman; E. S. Sanderson, Newton, Kan., 
Raymond Hunt, Denver, Colo. 

Brass Sextet: Duff Middleton, Board of Education, Wichita, Kan., 
mean Albert Weatherly, Tulsa, Okla., R. H. Brown, Manhattan, 

an. 


STATE ORGANIZATION CHAIRMEN 
Arkansas: L. Bruce Jones, Board of Education, Little Rock. 
Colorado: Roy N. Collins, Centennial High School, Pueblo. 
Kansas: R. H. Brown, Manhattan. 
Missouri: T. Frank Coulter, Board of Education, Joplin. 


Oklahoma: Reven DeJarnette, Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford. 


Texas: Otto Zoeller, San Antonio. 
Utah: Mark Robinson, High School, Ogden. 
New Mexico: E. L. Hart, Artesia. 





SHRINE MOSQUE, SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


Headquarters for Southwestern Conference April 3-5. Registration, Conference official 
exhibits and all principal events will be in this building. (See picture at top of page.) 
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All Eyes 
—On the SPOT- 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL 


HEADQUARTERS 


Jor EVERY THING 
SCH@L MUSIC 


MATERIALS or® SUPPLIES 





E.M.B. SERVICE 
MUST BE GOOD 


OVER 16,000 Schools Use It 
e 


America’s Authorities on School 
Music Materials are here to help 
you with the selection of your 
music. Write us. No charge for 
this service to customers. 

* 


Send Us Your Order—Prompt, Efficient 
Attention Given Your Needs 


Educational Music Bureau 





434 S.WabashAve. - - Chicago 








There’s nothing new 
but 


LET’S 
PRETEND 


PORTFOLIO OF PLAYS- 
WITH-SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER 12 


PLAYS by Susanna Myers 
SONGS from the Congdon Music 
Readers. Arranged for 
PIANO _ by Harvey Officer 
with a 


PRIMER OF 
PLAY- ACTING 


by Susanna Myers 


Cc. H. CONGDON -: New York 
508 West 26th Street 
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ITH GREAT PLEASURE I announce 
Wi. engagement of the Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestra with Con- 
ductor Karl Krueger for the Conference 
program Thursday afternoon and eve- 
ning, April 4, at Springfield, Missouri. 
The Springfield committee are to be con- 
gratulated upon securing such a stellar 
attraction. We feel it will not only be 
a delight to all Conference members at- 
tending, but will be a great incentive 
and inspiration to the hundreds of young 
people there for the Ensemble Festival. 

A concert by the Fine Arts Depart- 
ments of the State Teachers College and 
the Drury College will follow the in- 
formal dinner on Wednesday evening. 
Thursday evening the Kansas City Or- 
chestra will follow the Conference Din- 
ner. Friday evening we will have the 
gala performance of the combined small 
ensembles under the direction of re- 
nowned visiting conductors. 


George Oscar Bowen, general chair- 
man of the Ensemble Festival, informs 
me that the work of completing the 
committees and selection of the material 
is progressing nicely and will be mailed 
out very shortly. John C. Kendel, Den- 
ver, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the Vocal Division and George C. Wil- 
son of Emporia, Kansas, the chairman- 
ship of the Instrumental Division. Be- 
gin toning and tuning up your best 
small groups for Springfield! 

We hope to be able to announce the 
major part of the Conference program 
in the next JournaL. We expect to 
have all departments of school music 
represented with at least one distin- 
guished guest speaker. 

Many fine groups have expressed their 
desire to appear on the program. We 
appreciate this and I am sure the com- 
mittee will make arrangements for just 
as many groups as possible without over- 
crowding the schedule. 

Each number of the JourNAL grows 
in interest and information. I cannot 
see how any forward-looking music edu- 
cator can afford to be without it. The 
page in the last issue on Music and 
American Youth by Howard Hanson 
brought to my memory an unforgettable 
performance of his Symphony No. 1 in 
E Minor by the National High School 
Orchestra at Interlochen in August 1933, 
with the composer directing. The article 
Education Through Music by Supt. 
Charles H. Lake of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
most inspiring to the music supervisor. 
It would be helpful for the cause of 
music if each supervisor could pass this 
article on to his superintendent. 

With the announcement of the Edi- 


torial Board by President Smith to act 
in advisory capacity with the executive 
office, I am more eager, if possible, for 
each forthcoming issue (yes, I read my 
JourNAL ads). 

Send in your memberships to the 
Treasurer and send in_ suggestions 
for the Conference program to your 
President. 

Frances SmitH Catron, President 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 


Taking Stock 
s you READ the last letter from 
A your President, Mrs. Catron, in 
the October JouRNAL, you realized that 
definite plans and procedures are under 
way to make the coming Biennial meet- 
ing one of outstanding worth. 

I wonder sometimes if we all realize 
the tremendous task it is to build such 
a program. Those who have served 
know only too well; those who have 
attended previous meetings have reaped 
unlimitedly in new inspiration and ideas 
for better service; those who have 
missed the meetings cannot realize their 
loss. The benefit is ours for the taking. 

We are living in a wonderful age. 
Let us ponder a moment. In the field 
of national education we know that the 
public school music department has en- 
deavored to do its full part. The pro- 
gress made in results to the present day 
has been remarkable. The divisions of 
the National in the various conferences 
have not been negligent in their endeav- 
ors; each state has made its contribu- 
tion in striving to do its best. The aims 
of each division and the subdivisions 
have been an outgrowth of the general 
aim for the entire field of education. 
Then are not the following questions in 
order ? 





(1) Are the aims and objectives of 
your work made for a static 
social order? If so, how can 
you correct them? 

(2) Are you doing all that is pos- 
sible to accomplish the best in 
this dynamic social day in 
which we are living? 

(3) Have you kept your aims and 
objectives ever before the 
teachers? 

(4) Are all the pupils fully aware 
of the aims and _ objectives 
which they are striving to at- 
tain? 

(5) Is your work the best possible 
under existing conditions? If 
not, why not? How can you 
measure and correct? 
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There is an old saying that the per- 
son who is satisfied with the results of 
his work has ceased to grow. We know 
that is true. 

In a classroom discussion recently in 
which the pupils were talking of the 
changes and comparisons in music char- 
acteristics and growth, one student re- 
marked, “I wish I could divide my life 
so as to have lived one part during 
Bach’s time, another during the romantic 
period; another during the modern, and 
then be able to live a hundred years 
hence, so that I might look back and see 
what has happened in the musical world, 
and the kind of music that lives as the 
best standard in that day.” My imme- 
diate thought was, if I could live a 
hundred years from now and look back 
on my work of the present, would I 
think I had accomplished all within my 
ability, and that was possible at the 
time—that is, now, the present? 

We face a challenge to our best 
thought and ability. Are we accomplish- 
ing our aims and objectives in music 
education to the greatest extent possible 
by contributing through beauties of mu- 
sic toward guidance for the highest type 
of citizenship and the best standard of 
living? It seems to me that we, as 
teachers, have the strongest mission that 
has ever confronted us. Are we ready to 
meet issues? 

At our Conferences we have the op- 
portunity to meet with other educators 
who are doing things, as well as to gain 
all that we can from the demonstrations, 
concerts, discussions, lectures and ex- 
hibits. Let one of the objectives of your 
personal affairs be, to attend ihe Con- 
ference meeting in Springfield during 
April. (Send your dues now—do not 
wait.) Lend every effort to reach the 
goal that you have set, and may that 
goal be one that will prove unquestion- 
ably the value of music in this new era. 

Jesste Mae AGNeEw, 
Second Vice-President 
. 
4 SuB-COMMITTEE chairmen of the South- 
western convention committee thus far 
announced are as follows: 

Publicity—Mrs. A. S. E. Sanders; 
Membership—Jewel Windle; Banquet— 
Mrs. Harry Bissett; Housing—Cora B. 
Ott; Ushers and Guards—Raymond 
Clouse; Parent-Teachers—Mrs. R. R. 
Robertson. 

Harry P. Study, superintendent of 
schools, is general chairman and R. 
Ritchie Robertson, director of music, is 
vice-chairman. The general convention 
committee, which will be announced 
later, includes representatives of the 
public schools of Springfield and vicinity, 
and the various groups and activities of 
the host city which have united with the 
schools and the chamber of commerce in 
making the forthcoming event a great 
community enterprise. 
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Unsurpassed in music excellence, tonal 
beauty, and precision, Captain John H. 
Barabash’s Harrison Technical High 
School Band, Chicago, swept its way to 
First Division, Class A, in the 1934 
National Contest. This band is equipped 
exclusively with Ludwig drums. 

No matter how perfect or well equipped, 
a drum section cannot win, alone, a con- 
test for its band. But a poorly equipped 
drum section can easily lose a contest,no 
matter how well the rest ofthe band per- 
forms, this actually happens quite often. 
All four Class A and Class B bands mak- 
ing First Division, and the only Class A 
and Class B bands making First Division 
in the last National, use Ludwig drums. 
The entire equipment of A. R. 
MecAllister’s Joliet Township High 





..» AND WE REPEAT 


Sch 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG,1218D Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 North Lincoin Street, Chicago 


Capt. JOHN H. BARABASH 
Director of Harrison High 
School Band, Chicago. 


ool Band is 4 Carleton Stew- 
art’s Mason City H. S. Band has eight 
snare drums, four bass drums, and tym- 


pani by Ludwig. These are the only 
three bands that placed in First Division. 


The only Class B band to place in First 
Division, Hobart, Ind., under William 
Revelli, is exclusively Ludwig. Man 
drum soloists, placing in First an 
Second Divisions play Ludwigs. You can 
improve your drumming, improve your 





band and orchestra, by the exclusive use 
of Ludwig drums. 
Send the coupon below for this wonder- 


ful free catalog of Ludwig drums and 
uipment. It’s the finest and most com- 
plete drum book ever published, and 
it’s yours for a postage stamp. No obli- 
gation. Send coupon today sure. 
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HE RADIO told us to take our music questions to you. 

Here is mine: I am teaching in a rural school of about 
225 or 250 pupils. The people have sacrificed to the last notch 
for their school and cannot provide music in any form. It is 
really pathetic. We have one old piano in the building. It is 
so out of tune that some of the keys sound as if they have 
guitar strings attached to them. I imagine it would take at 
least twenty or twenty-five dollars to make it playable. I 
cannot play and only two of our teachers can (a little bit). 
There is no music teacher in the faculty, but the boys and 
girls are hungry for music—both vocal and instrumental. 
What can I do for them?—S.J.M., Minnesota (1). 


One-Room Rural School. I am a rural teacher and greatly 
desire to teach music to the twenty boys and girls who are 
in my charge. What in your opinion is the best plan? To 
date, I have attempted to teach only favorite songs that all 
should know. I beg your advice.—M. G. R., Colorado (3). 


{Lists of Conference publications containing material deal- 
ing with the general subject of music in the rural school have 
been sent to M. G. R. and S. J. M. Perhaps Conference mem- 
bers who have had experience in this field would like to send 
their suggestions to the “School Music Problems” forum. Let- 
ters thus addressed (care of the Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago) will be forwarded, 
and, if deemed advisable by the Editorial Board, will be pub- 
lished in the Journal—of course with the approval of the 
authors. Again attention is called to the meetings of 
the Sectional Conferences during March and April, 1935. (Refer 
to schedule on page 2.) Attendance at one of these meetings 
is earnestly recommended. No more potent source of inspira- 
tion and practical help is available to the writers of these let- 
ters. ] 


Administrator’s View of Music. I am interested in the five- 
minute talks given by well-known public men on the “Music 
and American Youth” programs. Are these addresses available 
in printed form? Or do you have for distribution—or can we 
secure—articles or addresses by superintendents and other edu- 


cators dealing with the importance and values of music in 
education? Who finances the service you announced on the 
radio? A postage stamp is enclosed for reply.—N. C. D., IIlli- 
nois (20). 


{The “Music and American Youth” addresses will be avail- 
able in pamphlet form, furnished for printing and mailing, cost 
—l5e. A list of articles and addresses by administrators is 
supplied on request. The Conference is a codperatve or- 
ganization, supported by its members and the income from its 
own activities. Conference publications represent the contribu- 
tions of the music education profession and friends thereof— 
all freely given. Overhead, printing and production costs of the 
publication department are partially covered by the fees 
charged for the various publications.] 


Getting Music Started. As announced over the radio during 
a program of music by your Conference, I am writing for some 
information. We have five schools in our independent district 
and no music had ever been taught in our schools until last 
year when I began the work in one of the ward schools. It 
went over in good shape and I am continuing the work this 
year. Would like to know some good plan to follow in getting 
the music started in the other schools as soon as the board 
will permit it. What are some of the latest methods in teach- 
ing music in the second, third, fourth and fifth grades? Any 
information you can give me regarding public school music 
and the organization of harmonica clubs, will certainly be ap- 
preciated.—T. S. L., Texas (2). 

[The literature sent to T. S. L. refers to material pertinent 
to certain of his questions. After securing and reading this 
material—and after attending the Southwestern Conference at 
. will, no doubt, write his own 





answer to his first query.] 


A Musicless High School. In response to an offer I heard 
over my radio last Sunday I am writing to know if you will 
explain just what kind and how much aid you offer to a com- 
munity under these conditions. I live in a very poor com- 
munity although we have a fairly good high school with seven 
teachers. Of the three women teachers not one can teach 
the children a simple little song. One of my neighbor girls 
married a public school music teacher, who, on account of 
poor health and economic conditions, is spending this winter 
here at her home. He, as well as I, see the dire need of 
music in our school and he is willing to give some musical 
instruction but we are unable to make up the small sum he 
feels he must have for his services. He says our children 
are blessed with talent and are eager for training.—P. E. W., 
Virginia (9). 

{Who has the solution for this problem? Incidentally, how 
many high schools are there with as many as seven teachers, 
not one of whom can teach a simple song?] 
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Another “Starter.” Wiéill you please offer suggestions as to 
how to proceed—if there is any way we may get help? I am 
sincerely interested and am trying to get it established per- 
manently in our school—any suggestions will be deeply ap- 
preciated.—C. I. M., Texas (13). 

{The Conference is particularly desirous of extending its 
coéperative services to pioneers like C. I. M. and T. S. L. 
(above). First step should be to become familiar with Con- 
ference publications, lists of which are supplied to all in- 
quirers. The Music Educators Journal and recent Yearbooks, 
especially, contain much material which will aid the promoter 
of the new school music program—chiefly by way of establish- 
ing a foundation of knowledge as to current practices and 
standards and the experiences of other individuals and com- 
munities. Vision and the foundation referred to are essential. 
These the Conference can help to provide. The starter, how- 
ever, must be a “self-starter.’”’” And it should be added that 
if a school music program is begun on a reasonably sound 
basis the results as demonstrated by the children themselves 
will be the greatest aid to securing the momentum and sup- 
port essential to the full development of the program. 

Again we refer to the spring meetings of the Sectional Con- 
ferences and the practical values they afford.] 


Songs for Grade School Children. I should like to have a 
list of songs suitable to grade school children who have had 
very little chorus work. I was very much impressed by the 
chorus work I heard over the radio on Sunday November 4th. 
I should like songs that would be suitable for children from 
ten to fifteen years of age—W. M., North Dakota (12). 


Violin Method for Pre-School Pupils. Could you advise me 
where to secure a good violin instructor for pre-school young- 
sters, four or five years of age? I have examined many that 
do not seem elementary enough for pupils of that age.—L. M., 
North Dakota (10). 


Choral Music. Would appreciate any aid which you might 
give towards securing music arranged for junior and senior 
high school voices. Specially interested in a cappella singing. 
—vV. L. T., Kentucky (6). 


[It is obviously impossible for the Conference to attempt to 
give direct replies to the hundreds of requests for information 
of a specific or general nature regarding music for school use. 
The source of a broad knowledge of school music publications 
is, however, made available by the Conference: (1) Through 
the advertising pages of the Music Educators Journal. The 
roster of Journal advertisers is in effect a “Who’s Who” of 
the publishers and distributors who provide the music and 
books—as well as instruments and commodities of various 
kinds—essential to the music education field. (2) At the Na- 
tional and Sectional Conferences, publishers as well as pro- 
ducers of instruments and other equipment provide attractive 
and complete displays of their products. To visit the exhibits 
at one of these Conferences is an education in itself, and it 
is for this reason that the Conference officers coédperate with 
the exhibitors in providing the necessary facilities and open 
time necessary to give every person attending the meeting an 
opportunity to visit the exhibits and discuss needs and prob- 
lems with the staff experts representing the various dealers.] 


County “Music for Every Child” Project. Our state is be- 
ginning a series of sectional meetings with the object of 
reorganizing schools and curricula to meet needs of to- 
morrow. Our county is wide awake in the music field and is 
beginning a project which we hope will bring “Music to every 
Child.” I am a teacher of public school music, piano, violin 
and other musical activities in this county. I would like to 
have any literature you might have and would like to hear 
about the assistance given to schools by the Conference.— 
B. B., Mississippi (16). 

[The recent Conference Yearbooks referred to in the lists 
of publications sent to B.B.—and all other inquirers as well— 
contain considerable material of specific interest in connection 
with activities of the type and scope described. Doubt- 
less B. B.’s county will be well represented at the meeting of 
the Southern Conference for Music Education at New Orleans 
next April, where there will be opportunity to discuss subjects 
directly connected with this county project.] 


Festival Project I am writing you asking where I may get 
material for a musical program for about 600 voices, ranging 
from the fourth through high school grades. I would like to 
have material for an a cappella choir, songs accompanied by 
an elementary band, and a simplified arrangement of a group 
of songs that most everyone knows, as Annie Laurie, Swanee 
River, etc. If you have any suggestions to offer in putting 
on a program with about 600 voices, a band, boys’ and girls’ 
glee club, I would be glad to have it.—C. C. M., Texas (15). 

[Publishers’ announcements in the Music Educators Journal 
sent to C. C. M. contain suggestions as to material. Refer- 
ences to festival projects and related matters will be found 
in the list of Conference publications. ] 
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 Papeees each of the “Music and American Youth” radio 
programs is a statement by the announcer to the effect 
that the Music Educators National Conference is a co- 
Operative organization whose purpose is to promote the 
interests of music education, and listeners are invited to 
write to the Conference headquarters for information re- 
garding the Conference or the services it affords. It is 
also stated that an effort will be made to answer inquiries 
or furnish aids in connection with the specific problems of 
the inquirers. Needless to say, a great many communica- 
tions are received following each broadcast—the majority 
of them simply commenting upon the program which has 
interested the writer. These communications are very 
much appreciated and indicate widespread interest, not only 
in the Music and American Youth broadcast series, but in 
the general development of music in the schools. 


Not a few of the letters received are in direct response 
to the offer of codperation extended by the Conference. In 
some cases the inquirers misunderstand the purpose of the 
Conference. For instance, the Conference is not an em- 
ployment agency; it does not purchase manuscripts of 
music or books for publication; it is not a booking bureau 
for concert artists, nor does it have funds from which may 
be provided grants or contributions toward the support of 
any local school music project. 


On the other hand, the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, which is comprised of the six Sectional Confer- 
ences and associated organizations, represents a clearing 
house for information and codperative service within the 
field of music education. That the majority of the in- 
quirers have sensed the codperative nature of the Confer- 
ence is evidenced by their letters. Those printed on these 
pages afford a fair sample of the requests for information 
and help. It will be observed that most of the letters ap- 





Beginning a School Music Problems Round Table 


parently come from small cities, villages and rural com- 
munities. They indicate, among other things, that there 
is still much to be accomplished by and through the indi- 
vidual and united efforts of the music education profession 
in the extension of music instruction in the schools. 


All inquiries received at the Conference office are an- 
swered promptly as possible. The information supplied 
represents contributions from the experience and knowledge 
of the members of the organization. In some cases, as in 
the Research Council bulletins and similar publications, the 
material includes reports of exhaustive studies, officially 
adopted as representing the policy or standard of the field 
of music education. In other instances, as in the case of 
Yearbook and JourRNAL articles, the material represents 
personal experience or opinion, authoritative but not nec- 
essarily “official.” 

While most of these “radio” inquiries can be answered 
at least in a general way with the aid of material already 
in print, it is believed that the publication of some of the 
letters in the JouRNAL will stimulate replies from Confer- 
ence members who would like to provide suggestions or 
information which they believe would be helpful. This is, 
of course, distinctly in line with the purpose and procedure 
of the Conference, in that all material distributed and all 
service given is no more than a composite of the personal 
efforts, experience, knowledge and best judgment of the 
music education profession. 

Replies should be addressed to the School Music Prob- 
lems Round Table, referring in each case to the initials 
and serial number appended to the communication which 
is being answered. Contributions which the Editorial 
Board regard of sufficient interest will be considered for 
publication in a later issue of the Music Epucators 
JouRNAL—this, of course, with the approval of the con- 
tributors in any instance. 











Village and County Combined. I am director of public 
school music in the village public schools and of the county in 
general, and would like to have any available helps, hints, or 
suggestions on public school music from the vocal stand- 
point (choral club, glee club, chorus, etc.).—M. S. O., Texas (14). 


Directing a Choral Club. I heard your program Sunday and 
would appreciate your sending me any material you might have 
on the directing of a high school choral club.—W. M., Texas 
(11). 

[There are various books dealing with various phases of 
choral work, several of which have been placed in the Con- 
ference library at Chicago by the publishers. Inquirers are 
supplied with the available information regarding publications 
dealing with specific problems. Perusal of the Yearbook pros- 
pectus folders and the contents of the Music Educators Journal 
will divulge much material of value directly concerning or 
related to the problems of the many inquirers who are particu- 
larly interested in the development of vocal music in their 
schools. ] 


Mobilizing Support. Could you please send me any material 
which I could present before a Parent-Teacher Association to 
have them realize the value of music and its appreciation in 
the home and in the school?—J. G. E., Wisconsin (7). 


[The Conference continues to receive calls for material of 
this kind. Thousands of copies of the various reprints, pam- 
phlets and folders prepared for the Commission on Costs and 
Economic-Social Values of Music Education have been dis- 
tributed. Lists of this material are sent upon request.] 


Music Program out of Balance. I live in a community where 
the high school has an excellent band, one of the best in the 
state, but where very little emphasis is placed upon high 
school orchestra or choral work. My daughter plays a violin 
and is fond of singing, and coming from a school in Con- 
necticut where these two activities are encouraged, feels the 
lack keenly. Can you suggest any steps whereby they could 
be built up in the school here? There is at present no teacher 
of singing in the high school, and the orchestra (very small 
on account of the shortage of players of stringed instruments) 
is conducted by a man who comes from a neighboring city 
only once a week.—F. C. C., New York (8). 


{What will (a) bring about a desire on the part of school 
patrons for a broader school music program, and (b) who 
should take the initiative in the movement? Journal readers 
should have some good replies from their own experience.] 
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To Promote a Band. I am trying to interest the powers that 
be in sponsoring a band in the school where I teach. I have 
found pupils who play fairly well the cornet, Bb clarinet, 
trombone and Eb saxophone. In the very near future I’m 
planning a musical at this school. I feel that if I could 
present these four instrumentalists together acceptably my 
problem in getting my band would be lessened. Kindly rec- 
ommend some combinations and selections in which I could 
use these four instruments to good advantage. Should I use 
the four together, which would carry the soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass parts respectively? Would this division of parts 
hold good with the other requested combinations of instru- 
ments and selections?—C. A. E., Louisiana (5). 

{Music is available for miscellaneous combinations of wind 
instruments—together with information regarding the assign- 
ment of parts. Perhaps it should be pointed out that adequate 
preparation for teaching a school band should include ac- 
quaintance with technical matters involved in C. A. E.’s latter 
questions. ] P 


A County Project. I am in a county that has five high 
schools and it is my idea to give a concert once a year by 
students from all of the schools. For various reasons I 
estimate 100 students, 20 from each school. The program to 
be principally chorus work. I would be very glad to get your 
reactions to the above plan as well as any music that you 
would recommend. The standard of music in the county is 
not very high so that something too difficult could hardly be 
attempted. On the other hand, the program offered need not 
be made up of the old standard selections. It is also possible 
to discover someone who could sing a solo part (with chorus). 
Suggestions as to the make-up of this group and any informa- 
tion that you have will be greatly appreciated.—D. J. J., 
Maryland (18). 

[County supervisors who have had experience in similar 
projects to that anticipated by D. J. J., have been put in 
touch with this inquiry. .. A question is raised as to 
the advisability of limiting the number of participants to 100— 
unless necessary for physical or other reasons.] 


Music in the Church School. Please send me the address 
broadcast from Chicago Sunday A. M., November 18th, over 
N.B.C., by Dr. Preston Bradley, of Peoples Church of Chicago 
—subject, music, its influence, etc. I have recently been 
elected Director of Religious Education of the ...... church 
in my city, where the music of the church school is not satis- 
factory and I wish to better it. I want the above for educa- 
tional purposes.—R. G. E., Michigan (4). 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by WiLL EARHART, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CATION. James L. Mursell. [Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company. Price 
$2.40.] Every teacher—not merely every 
music teacher—should read this book; 
for while it applies the author’s educa- 
tional principles particularly to music, 
those principles far overflow the boun- 
daries of any one subject. Instead, the 
book wisely and clearly defines the 
nature of true education in general, 
apart from any particular subject mat- 
ter; critically surveys current concep- 
tions and misconceptions of educational 
aim, as revealed or implied in current 
practices; and describes the character- 
istics essential to any method or form 
of practice that would lead to a genuine 
educational result. That it does this in 
detail with respect to music specifically 
is not due any more to the author’s pre- 
occupation with music than it is to his 
preoccupation with the whole great field 
of education. He simply believes that 
music, by its very nature, may be made 
to fulfil true educational purposes and 
exemplify right educational practices 
more readily than almost any other sub- 
ject. Not that it will inescapably do 
so: the music teacher can make his 
subject as uneducational as _ other 
teachers can make theirs. And music 
teachers often do so err, in ways that 
the author describes and denounces. 
But, given equal discernment, the 
teacher of music has better opportunity 
than the teacher of spelling, for in- 
stance, to make his teaching fructify in 
true educational growth. 


BH cars VALUES IN MUSIC EDU- 


So rich a book can hardly be accu- 
rately described in a brief review. 
Fragmentary quotations and comments 
may create an erroneous as well as an 
incomplete impression. Nor in any case 
can the quotation of leading themes, to 
speak figuratively, give hint of the 
treasures that lie in the development of 
the symphonic movement. But a review 
must at least attempt some re-viewing, 
and perhaps the fragments following 
may suggest something of the extra- 
ordinary scope and worth of the book. 


“Education exists wholly and solely 
for the sake of life.” “No knowledge is 
worth anything at all, merely for the 
sake of having it.” “One may learn and 
yet not be educated thereby.” “What 
educates us is significant experience.” 
“It is always false to think of educa- 
tion as storing knowledge, or acquiring 


skills, and nothing more.” “Curricular 
content must be taught for assimilation 
and for use.” “A subject must live in 


the learner’s life.” 


“Music can, when properly directed, 
exemplify what education should be at 
its very best.” “To capture, express, and 
render beneficently potent the human 
values of music is an enterprise which 
should command the enthusiasm of 
every teacher of music.” (Should we 
say, “is the one great purpose”?) 


In order to succeed in this latter en- 
terprise we must consider—and _ the 
terms that follow are chapter head- 
ings—“Music, Education, and Human 
Values;” “Music as an Individual Ex- 
perience;” “Music as a Social Oppor- 


tunity:” “Music as an Agency for 
Growth;” “Music as a Moral Force.” 
We must, moreover, study “Methods in 
Music Education;” “Music and _ the 
School;” “Music and Interest;” “Musi- 


cianship and Human Quality.” These 
are not all the chapter headings—there 
are fourteen chapters, and each is 
treasurable—but this selection must 
suffice. 


The book, coming after “The Psy- 
chology of School Music Teaching,” 
written by the same author in collabora- 
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tion with Mabelle Glenn, will command 
wide interest, and will deserve all it 
receives, however great the recognition 
accorded it. Its place is well-defined 
by the author in terms comparative to 
the earlier book: “A psychological treat- 
ment assumes that music will be taught. 
A philosophical treatment asks why it 
should be taught.” But the text, as we 
have seen, exceeds this program, and 
tells us why anything should be taught, 
and how to teach in order to justify the 
why of our teaching. Perhaps the 
depths are not always plumbed—the 
treatment of creative music, for in- 
stance, seems comparatively uncertain 
and incomplete—and perhaps in matters 
of precision and direction of thought 
there is at times a suggestion of re- 
moteness from the point of view of one 
who has had an extensive public school 
experience; but in the main such com- 
parative detachment works to advantage 
rather than disadvantage; for none are 
blinder than those who are constantly 
immersed in routine doing. 

—wWill Earhart 


The Heritage of Music, Vol. II. Hubert 
J. Foss, Editor. [Oxford University 
Press, Carl Fischer, Agents. Price $2.75.] 
Almost any number of volumes in this 
series would be welcome. Volume I, as 
Mr. Foss states it, summed up the place 
held in musical tradition by a list of 
composers that extended from Palestrina 
and Bach to Wagner and Schumann. 
This second volume parallels that list 
with Handel, Byrd, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Gluck, Rameau and Couperin, Weber, 
Berlioz, Verdi, Wolf, and the two Scar- 
latti’s. It is not a subordinate volume, 
it is further contributory. For, as Mr. 
Foss asks in his editorial “Foreword”: 
“Who shall say that any one of these 
composers [in the two lists] is worse 
than the next, or better? Who, on the 
other hand, can truthfully say that each 
of them has not given us treasures 
without which every national collection 
of the gems of art would be poorer?” 

The essays are by distinguished Eng- 
lish musicologists; and there are no bet- 
ter. E. H. Fellowes, Herbert Wiseman, 
W. H. Hadow, D. F. Tovey, Hubert J. 
Foss, and Cecil Gray may be named as 
among those who are, perhaps, best 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Scholarship, critical acumen that stems 
from broad culture, and ability to com- 
mand an excellent literary style are 
common possessions of this group. 

The essays are largely cast in the 
vein of discussions such as cultured 
musicians might hold among themselves. 
They elaborate no theory, defend no 
cause, represent no movement for the 
appreciational education of the masses. 
They simply seek to know and under- 
stand the music of one composer or 
period and another because a devoted 
musical mind must everlastingly seek 
such truth. Nevertheless, any student 
similarly minded may be admitted to 
the discussions through the agency of 
the printing press; and that, in this 
case, is a very high privilege. 

—Will Earhart 


Fundamentals of Musicianship, Book 
One. Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 
{Witmark, $2.50]. Dozens of books have 
been written that either by reason of 
title, or in view of their tables of con- 
tents hastily scanned, would appear to 
cover the ground occupied by this 
volume. One’s first inquiry is accord- 
ingly directed toward finding points of 
distinction. 

One point of distinction in the present 
case is that this book deals with funda- 
mentals of musicianship, rather than 
with fundamentals of music, or (as is 
the case with weaker examples of the 


kind) with fundamental facts of musical 
notation. The facts of pitch and rhythm, 
of pitch relationships and rhythmic or- 
ganization, and of the whole notational 
system, are indeed set forth; but in 
addition, provision is made for the kind 
of an understanding and mastery of 


these elements that is the mark of 
scholarly musicianship. That preoccu- 
pation not only leads to the inclusion 
of studies, drills, and ear-training exer- 
cises at every point, but it also in- 
fluences the selection and the ordering 
of materials. They are presented with 
the weights and in the order that musi- 
cianship demands. The facts are not 
merely logically organized and set forth 
to be taken or left. The concern appears 
to be rather to organize them for use, 
in the confident belief that they will be 
learned and completely appropriated. 
Not that any fine-spun, novel pedagogy 
is advanced. In fact, the book is more 
meticulous with respect to its state- 
ments of fact than it is with respect to 
its psychological address. In a rugged, 
straightforward, clear-headed way it 
goes about its business of developing 
certain knowledges and competencies in 
the student, and apparently entertains 
no uncertainties as to whether the job 
will be accomplished. It does have 
novelties of order, however, based on 
its discernment of what is in a good 
musician’s mind, and it mentions some 
of these in the “Introduction,” thus: 
“Those whose training in theory and 
solftge has been of the conventional 
type current in this country will un- 
doubtedly be disturbed at first by the 
manner in which musical materials are 
here presented. The presentation of 
chords before scales are studied, of in- 
tervals as parts of chords, of melody 
tones as part of the harmonic back- 
ground, and of rhythmic response before 
the traditional notation of rhythm is 
learned will all seem strange, to say 
the least.” 


The book is intended for a first semes- 
ter course in music in colleges and con- 
servatories. It carries the student from 
“The Tone and Time Elements in Music” 
and through “Pitch and Time Nota- 
tions,” “Major Chord Feeling and Spell- 
ing,” “Intervals,” etc., to “The Inhar- 
monic and Chromatic Elements.” It is 
well organized in lessons and divisions, 
each supported by excellently devised 
assignments of work for the students. 
Book Two, to follow, will extend the 
course to the end of the first college 
year. The work is an admirable one, 
both intrinsically and for the fulfillment 
of its purpose. —wWill Earhart 


Monographs on School Music, Ele- 
mentary Grades Series, Number One. 
Frances Wright [University of Califor- 
nia, at Los Angeles] This is the fourth 
revision of a monograph first published 
in 1921. It is addressed to the student 
teacher. The author is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music in the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and the book- 
let is designed to be helpful to students 
everywhere such as are in her classes. 


The booklet is in two parts. Part 
One is “An Outline of Progressive Music 
Study Applicable to the Elementary 
Grades”; Part Two is entitled “Distinc- 
tive Phases of Elementary Music Edu- 
cation, Teacher Preparation and Lesson 
Plans.” Designed for practical purposes, 
and to be studied under the guidance of 
a skilled and experienced teacher, the 
text seeks to outline problems and pro- 
cedures that shall be in accord with, 
and spring from, a correct philosophy 
of music and education, rather than to 
formulate such a philosophy. The topics 
discussed appear, therefore, to be the 
ordinary “practical,” limited, ones; but 
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something of largeness of understand- 
ing and fundamental quality of thought 
pervade the whole, and give it far more 
than the smug quality of a “what-to- 
do” handbook. It is a highly condensed 
statement of desirable forms of practice, 
which projects the student’s mind con- 
stantly from the “what” and “how” to 
the “why” of teaching. —Will Earhart 


Discovering Music: A Course in Ap- 
preciation. Howard D. McKinney and 
W. R. Anderson [American Book Com- 
pany]. Mr. McKinney is Professor of 
Music in Rutgers University; Mr. An- 
derson is Extension Lecturer, University 
of London, and Critic of “The Gramo- 
phone.” The combination of American 
and English backgrounds is more than 
once in evidence, and is highly felicitous. 
Moreover, Edwin J. Stringham, of 
Columbia University, served as General 
Musical Editor and has contributed a 
good “Editor’s Preface.’”’ There has been, 
in short, no lack of carefully-planned 
and competent endeavor. 

And yet many. will wonder, as did this 
review writer, why there should be 
another book on music appreciation. 
The answer lies in the book itself. One 
feels it is wholly justified before he has 
finished the “Editor’s Preface” and a 
“Prelude” by the authors. They know 
what they are doing, and why. 


The chronological plan of treatment 
has been rejected in favor of a “known- 
to-unknown” course; and the assumption 
is made that program music is most 
likely to win response from the uncul- 
tivated seeker, so the path leads from 
that to “absolute” music. It is rank 
heresy, in this reviewer’s opinion, to 
base music appreciation upon the pro- 
grammatic outlook. But these authors 
do not do that: they merely recognize 
the pathetic fallacy as something to 
lead the neophyte away from. The aes- 
thetic creed proclaimed is, in contrast, 
wholly sound. One must say, however, 
that it appears to be a faith not always 
supported by the most cogent aesthetic 
reasons. Thus the place and the in- 
tegration of the sensory, the _ intel- 
lectual, and the emotional factors is not 
very clearly discerned—or, at least, de- 
fined—and the explanation of values in 
“program” music is much less clear and 
convincing than that made by Louis 
Arnaud Reid, for instance, in his book 
“A Study in Aesthetics.” But on the 
other hand, the authors always come to 
the right conclusions (so what matters 
their route) and the richness of discus- 
sion, the wide range of culture evident 
in quotations and citations, and the 
breadth and animation of mind that are 
constantly revealed, far more than 
compensate for any shortcomings in 
logical aesthetic doctrine. 


In point of subject matter, as repre- 
sented by composers, “schools,” forms, 
historical facts, and specific composi- 
tions, the book necessarily presents the 
usual materials. Both in form and 
literary style, however, it is distinctive, 
and is engagingly so. It is quite eman- 
cipated from tradition, and on some 
points is refreshingly heterodox. For 
instance, in a section entitled “Doing 
versus Listening,” after paying tribute 
to the undeniable virtues of amateur 
performance, the authors have this to 
say: “But there are obvious dangers 
which have to be considered; anyone 
who has observed at all carefully will 
have noticed that sometimes the process 
of acquiring mental and physical dex- 
terity and powers of coédrdination suffi- 
cient to perform music with any degree 
of facility weakens the very thing which 
should above all else be developed—a 
love of the music itself. What is more, 
this faculty of performing, once ac- 
quired, often occupies the interest and 
attention of the player or singer to the 
exclusion of attention to what he is 
playing or singing. Too few singers, for 
instance, after they have spent years in 
acquiring a technic, know or care about 
the finest things in vocal literature— 
the songs of Schubert, Franz, or Wolf.” 


The passage quoted is representative. 
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It says what has not been said before, 
yet says something that is obviously 
true. The section following on “Self- 
Activity” is equally disturbing to com- 
placent followers of current conven- 
tional thought. Yet the book is not 
iconoclastic; it is merely keen and un- 
afraid. 

At the end of every chapter are ques- 
tions, of a kind that an alert music 
study club might debate, a list of com- 
positions, and an excellently chosen list 
of books for further reading. The work 
could be well used with classes—it has 
been designed with an eye to such pos- 
sible use. It certainly is good for the 
amateur—and, indeed, for any musician 
—-to read at home. And the discipline 
will be found as pleasant as it is effec- 
tive. —Will Earhart 


The Unison and Descant School Song 
Book. Selected and edited by John 
Tobin [Patterson’s Publications Ltd., 
Carl Fischer. School Edition]. A col- 
lection of folk and art songs which 
teachers with a fine feeling for style 
and vocal procedures will tind useful. 
Seven of the folk songs are printed for 
unison and again with descant. 

—Susan T. Canfield 


Christmas Music 


Christmas Carols from Many Coun- 
tries. Arr. for unchanged voices by 
Satis N. Coleman and Elin K. Jérgensen 
[G. Schirmer]. Until this collection 
there has been very little material be- 
tween the unison carol and elaborate 
arrangements for adult choruses. While 
the seasonal interest outweighs that of 
part singing, this collection of sixty- 
four carols with simple two-part ar- 
rangements will be welcomed by chil- 
dren as well as by their more sophis- 
ticated directors. The parts are “fun to 
sing” as for instance ‘“Wassail, Wassail” 
with the word tossed about in a simpli- 
fied version of Vaughan Williams’ set- 
tings of old melodies. The collection in- 
cludes old favorites but also many less 
familiar carols. All are authentic melo- 
dies dating from the 12th to the 19th 
centuries, universal in interest. New 
translations of old French and German 
earols are included, as are the tradi- 
tional texts of eleven carols from other 
countries: 2 from the Latin; 4 from the 
French; 4 from the German; 1 from the 
Swedish. The book is a welcome addi- 
tion to tasteful song literature for the 
Christmas season. —Susan T. Canfield 


Yuletide at the Court of King Arthur. 
Christmas Play of the Sixth Century. 
Book by Lillie Fuller Merriam. Music 
by Stuart Bliss Hoppin [Birchard, Price 
75 cents]. A competent handling of a 
period of more than usual interest. The 
medieval carols used are lovely and 
nicely arranged. The play is for mixed 
voices scored for junior high voices if 
tenors are in the group. Alto tenor 
may be substituted with, however, the 
confusion of timbre, which results from 
such handling. —Susan T. Canfield 


Choral 


Mass in Honor of the Sacred Heart by 
Giulio Silva [Birchard]. Thoroughly 
satisfactory from a musical standpoint, 
this short work meets all liturgical 
requirements. It is simple and direct in 
its melodic contours without sacrificing 
brilliance. It is evidently intended for 
smaller choirs whose technical resources 
are limited. Choirmasters will find Mr 
Silva’s Mass a welcome addition to the 
repertoire of the average choir. 

—Henry Kloman Schmidt 


Christmas Choral Octavo 


Note: This Holiday Number of the 
Journal offers opportunity to present 
Christmas songs in time for immediate 
use. Examination of choruses submitted 
since the last issue discovers very few 
of these. Economy of filing space neces- 
sitates saving only superior music but, 


even so, publications of former years 
number many more than could be barely 
listed. Therefore, limiting myself to 
material presented during the past two 
years, and to what I deem finest, I have 
chosen the following numbers. They 
are so lovely that I might well risk call- 
ing down upon my head the wrath of 
purists by calling them “The Forty Best 
Christmas Choruses of 1932 and 1933.” 

—Huldah Jane Kenley 


Mixed Chorus, Unaccompanied 


The H. W. Gray Company. (1) Is 
This the Way to Bethlehem?—Italian 
Folksong arr. by Clarence Dickinson. 
(2) O, Nightingale, Awake!—Swiss Folk- 
song, XVII Century, arr. by Clarence 
Dickinson. (3) The Echo Carol—Old 
French Carol Tune, arr. by Alfred 
Whitehead. This is evidently a variant 
of the Catalonian carol “Canco de 
Nadale.” 

E. C. Schirmer Music Company. (1) 
Angelus ad pastores. (The Angel Said 
unto the Shepherds)—Hans Leo Hassler 
(1564-1612) arr. by Canon Walter Wil- 
liams. Both Latin and English texts. 
(2) Les anges dans nos campagnes. 
(Angels o’er the Fields were Flying)— 
Old French carol, arranged. Both French 
and English texts with “Gloria” refrain. 

G@. Schirmer. The Song of Mary— 
Carl Aug. Fischer, edited by John Fin- 
ley Williamson. S. S. A. T. T. B. B. 

M. Witmark & Sons. (1) Let the 
World Rejoice — Ukrainian Christmas 
earol, arr. by Alexander Koshetz. Tech- 
nically a bit beyond high school voices. 
(2) Mother and Son—Russian folksong, 
arr. by Basile Kibalchich. (3) The 
Angels’ Song—Paul Tschesnokov, edited 
by Max T. Krone. Broader and more 
sturdy than many Christmas songs. 
Eight parts. (4) In Dulci Jubilo—Old 
German melody arr. by de Pearsall, 
edited by Max T. Krone. (5) Glory to 
God—Dimitri Bortniansky, edited by 
Max T. Krone. 

c. C. Birchard & Company. Whence 
is that Goodly Fragrance?—Old French 
carol harm. and arr. by C. H. Kitson. 
From the Year Book Press Series. A 
lovely, simple melody with very nice 
voice movement in the various parts. 

Carl Fischer, Inc. (1) Patapan—Old 
French Noél, “Guill6, pran ton tam- 
borin.”’ etc. From Oxford Book of Carols. 
(2) The Croon Carol—Old German carol 
arr. by Alfred Whitehead. This is a 
delightful: arrangement based on “Jos- 
eph, lieber, Joseph mein,’ with a rock- 
ing croon beneath the melody, which 
moves interestingly from part to part, 
with a jubilant refrain. (3) A Flemish 
Christmas Cradle Song—arr. by Alfred 
Whitehead. Very obviously a variant of 
“Joseph Lieber” but with a different re- 
frain of “Eia, Eia.” 


Mixed Chorus, Accompanied 


E. C. Schirmer Music Company. (1) 
A Wassail Song—Gloucestershire carol, 
arr. by Katherine K. Davis. Delightful 
arrangement of the “Wassail all over 
the town” made familiar to us by the 
English Singers ... bell-like accompani- 
ment ... choral parts with very desir- 
able variety in different stanzas. (2) 
Shepherds on this Hill—Greek folksong, 
tr. by Jessie Newgeon Hawkes, arr. by 
Clarence Dickinson, with organ accom- 
paniment. A Greek musician among my 
students is disturbed because the origi- 
nal tune has been altered to suit the 
English text, but his American peers 
are greatly enjoying the composition. 
(3) Whence Come Ye?—Italian folksong 
arr. by Clarence Dickinson. Very sim- 
ple in style, very reverent. 

The H. W. Gray Company. (1) Pata- 
pan—French noél, translated and ar- 
ranged by Howard Brockway, for S. A. 
T. B. (2) The same for S. A. B. 

Carl Fischer. (1) Silent Night— 
Gruber, arr. by Cyr de Brant. S. A. B. 
arrangement of the familiar hymn. (2) 
Adeste Fideles—traditional melody arr. 
for S. A. B. by Cyr de Brant. Both 
English and Latin texts. (3) Good 
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Our stock of Rhythm Band 
Instruments contains practically 
everything ever heard of or used 
in these popular children’s or- 
ganizations. Write for our com- 
plete catalog. 
BUY A COMPLETE OUTFIT 
for 15 to 20 Players 

for as low as 

$6.10 Net 
Other outfits for all size groups 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
BUREAU, Inc. 
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The New 
Merriam “Webster 


The new Merriam- 
Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri- 
bution to educa- 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of thou- 
sands of topics 
makes it indis- 
pensable to all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary Second Edition 


The work of 
600,000 entries. 
color and half tone. 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 
geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with 
specimen pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 








outstanding authorities. 
Magnificent plates in 
Thousands of new 





For 1934 Yearbook 
See Page 64 
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Christian Men, Rejoice—Based on In 
Dulci Jubilo, German melody of the 14th 
Century. Alfred Whitehead. Organ ac- 
companiment. (4) Now Christmas Day 
is Come—tTraditional Irish carol arr. by 
Alfred Whitehead. Characteristically 
Irish and unusual in Christmas collec- 


tions. 
For Men's Voices 


EB. C. Schirmer Music Company. (1) 
A Babe, So Tender—Old Flemish carol 
arr. by Robert W. Manton. The Flemish 
Cradle Song listed under Mixed Chorus, 
Unaccompanied, as arranged by Alfred 
Whitehead. (2) Zion hért die Wéachter 
Singen (Zion hears the Watchmen sing- 
ing), Dietrich Buxtehude (1637-1707)— 
Philip Nicolai. Edited by H. Clough- 
Leighter. Duet for tenor and bass, with 
piano or organ. 


The H. W. Gray Company. (1) Win- 
ter with its Ice and Snow—Catalonian 
Christmas carol arr. by Channing Le- 
febvre, unaccompanied. Another arrange- 
ment of the delightful “Canco de Nadale” 
—and a very sensitive and fine one. (2) 
Deck the Hall—Traditional Welsh carol 
arr. by Frederick Erickson. 


For Women's Voices 


E. C. Schirmer Music Company. (1) 
Good King Wenceslas, and (2) The First 
Noél. The two familiar carols arranged 
in unison and with descant, under one 
cover. (3) The Slumber of the Infant 
Jesus (Le Sommeil de l’Enfant Jesus)— 
Gevaert. Charmingly arranged by Kath- 
erine K. Davis for S. S. A., unaccom- 
panied. 


The H. W. Gray Company. Bring a 
Torch, Jeannette, Isabella—Old French 


N6édel arr. by Clarence Dickinson for 
S. & & 
Clayton F. Summy Company. The 


Christmas Bells—Old French carol arr. 
by Esther Goetz for S. S. A., unaccom- 
panied. 


M. Witmark & Sons. Lully. Lullay— 
Christmas carol by Melville Smith for 
S. S. A. A. “Conceived in the spirit 
of the Sixteenth Century madrigal 
style.” A nice example of modern Amer- 
ican writing but not truly in the spon- 
taneous style of the old madrigal. 


Carl Pischer. (1) Presents for the 
Child Jesus—Catalonian Folksong arr. 
by E. Harold Geer for S. S. S. S. A. A. 
and soprano obligato. A delicious mor- 
sel, with “Pmm, bmm, bmm” in threes 
against “Bmm, pmm, bmm,” “ah” and 
the melody in twos. It will take some 
neat doing. (2) O, all ye people, give 
ear (H6rt zu ihr lieber Leute)—Christ- 
mas carol from the Musae Sioniae by 
Michael Praetorius, arr. by E. Harold 
Geer for S. S. A. A. and soprano soloist, 
unaccompanied. German-Latin and Eng- 
lish-Latin texts. (3) O Jesu Sweet— 
anonymous (1650) harmonization by J. 
S. Bach from the Schmelli Gesang-Buch, 
arr. by E. Harold Geer for S. S. A. A., 
unaccompanied. Reverently beautiful in 
the same spirit as “Silent Night.” Eng- 
lish and German texts. (4) In Dulci 
Jubilo—-14th Century melody arr. by 
Michael Praetorius, trans. by E. Harold 
Geer for S. A., unaccompanied. English 
and German texts. (5) Joseph Dearest, 
Joseph Mild—a Christmas cradle song 
of the 15th Century, arr. by Louis Vic- 
tor Saar for S. S. A. A. with piano ac- 
companiment and violin obbligato. 

—Huldah Jane Kenley 


Choral Octavo 


Cc. Cc. Birchard & Company. For mixed 
voices: The Folk Song Series: (1) 
Herding Song—old Scotch song. (2) 
The Coasts of High Barbary—Somerset 
chantey, both arranged for four voices 
and piano by Gladys Pitcher. 

Laurel Octavo: Four voices with 
piano—(1) The Day of Rest—Mendels- 
sohn-Clokey. (2) The Fishermen—John 
Vincent Dethier. (3) God is My Shep- 
herd—Dvorak-Clokey. With optional ac- 


companiment: (1) Dixie—arr. by Henry 
Hadley. (2) Home on the Range—arr. 
by Charles Repper for eight voices, 
(3) Our Master Hath a Garden—tradi- 
tional song beautifully arranged by Jos- 
seph Clokey for S. S. A. T. B. B. 

For Women’s Voices: (1) To Daffo- 
dils—a setting of the Herrick poem by 
Hubert Hales for two equal voices and 
piano, from the Year Book Press Series. 
(2) Outshines the Sun—spiritual arr. by 
William Rhodes for S. S. A. and piano. 


Carl Fischer. For Mixed Voices: (1) 
Hunting Song—Lloyd Loar. Four voices, 
two trumpets in B-flat, and piano. (2) 
Largo—Handel, tr. by Sandor Harmati, 
for use without text by S. A. T. B. and 
piano or harp. (3) Thrushes—Henry 
Hadley, for four voices unaccompanied. 

For Male Voices: (1) Gypsies—Henry 
Hadley. (2) The Mysterious Caravan, 
and (3) Singing a Merry Hi Ho!—Bryce- 
son Treharne. (4) Hush-a-by, Bairnie— 
ancient Scottish lullaby, arr. by T. Fred- 
erick Candlyn. 

For Women’s Voices: (1) Roads— 
Henry Hadley, for S. S. A. and piano. 
(2) Gipsy Fires—B. Treharne, for S. S. 
A. and piano. (3) Camelopard—B. Tre- 
harne for S. A. or T. B. and piano. 


The H. W. Gray Company. (1) The 
Dying Cowboy, and (2) Dogie Song— 
arr. by Seth Bingham, for S. A. T. B., 
with optional accompaniment. (3) Early 
One Morning, and (4) O dear! What Can 
the Matter Be?—traditional tunes arr. 
by Cyril S. Christopher for S. A. B. and 
piano. Both are interestingly written 
for all parts, and will be welcome addi- 
tions to the slowly growing literature 
for tenorless groups. 


Music Service Press. There Be None 
of Beauty’s Daughters—Frederich F. 
Quinlan. A three-part setting (S. A. B.) 
of Lord Byron’s lyric in which harmonic 
richness and rhythmic interest have 
been skillfully held within limited vocal 
range. 


E. C. Schirmer Music Company. For 
Mixed voices, Accompanied: (1) Night 
—Robert Delaney. A twenty-one page 
setting of the poem by William Blake. 
An ambitious effort for any except 
trained singers. Musically stimulating, 
with much rhythmic variety and har- 
monic color. (2) Music, Spread Thy 
Voice Around—Handel, from “Solomon”. 
Alto solo, S. S. A. T. B. and piano. 
Edited and arranged by H. Clough- 
Leighter. Beautiful in pure classic style 
and demanding a more capable tech- 
nique than the average high school 
boasts. 

For Women’s Voices, Accompanied: 
Four separate four-part songs by 
Brahms: (1) Voice of Spring (Der 
Brautigam). (2) Fi-de-lin. (3) Eter- 
nity (Minnelied). (4) Miller’s Daughter 
(Die Miillerin). These are edited by H. 
Clough-Leighter. All present both Ger- 
man and English words. Only very cap- 
able high school students could sing 
them, as in both tessitura and style they 
demand range, technique and musical 
understanding. 


M. Witmark & Sons. Songs of the 
Ukraine, arranged by Alexander Koshetz. 
(1) Mohyla—for S. A. T. B. and soprano 
solo, unaccompanied. (2) A Violin is 
Singing in the Street—for S. S. A., un- 
accompanied. (3) The Cossack—for T. 
T. B. B., unaccompanied. 

From the Library of the Chicago Sym- 
phonic Choir: (1) Kalinka—P. Petroff, 
tr. by Walter Aschenbrenner for tenor 
solo and S. A. T. B., unaccompanied. 
(2) Angelic Choir—Robert Goldbeck, tr. 
by Walter Aschenbrenner. For S. A. T. 
B., unaccompanied. 

For S. A. T. B., A Cappella: (1) Bles- 
sings of Peace—Archangelsky-Krone. 
(2) March of the Men of Harlech— 
Welsh folk song, arr. by Cyr de Brant. 
(3) The Spinning Wheel (‘“Tschacha- 
rak”)—American folk song tr. by Boris 
Levenson. (4) I Laid Me Down to Sleep 
—Norwegian folk song arr. by Marten 
J. Luvaas. 
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For S. A. T. B., Accompanied: Clar- 
ence Loomis. Three separate four-part 
numbers from the choral cycle “Erin”, 
edited by Max Krone. (1) Though the : 

Last Glimpse of Erin. (2) Sweet Vale Get 
of Avoca. (3) Prince’s Day. t his AGE 

For T. T. B.. B.: (1) March of the 

Men of Harlech—Welsh folk song arr. 


| 
by Cyr de Brant. (2) Beautiful Dreamer | . 
—Stephen Foster, arr. by R. B. Fitz- | WH ITE WAY N EWS 
gerald. (3) I’m So Glad that Trouble 


Don’t Last Always—Negro spiritual arr. 

by Griffith J. Jones. (4) Traumerei— i 7 
Schumann, arr. by Mark Andrews (with- | Oo. 
out text). 

For S. S. A., Accompanied: (1) Sun- 
set—Franz C. Bornschein. (2) Jubilate, 
Amen—Max Bruch, arr. by Clara B. 
Tillinghast, with soprano solo. (3) 
Bridal Chorus from “The Rose Maiden” 
—Frederick Cowen, tr. by Richard 
Kountz. 

For Ss. S. A., A Cappella: (1) O 
Sacrum Convivium—Cyr de Brant. (2) 
Ecce Panis—Cyr de Brant. (3) Christus 
Factus est—Cyr de Brant. 

—Huldah Jane Kenley 
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Ez. C. Schirmer Music Company. St. 
Dunstan Edition of Sacred Music: Six 
settings of the Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in as many psalm-tones with 
faux-bourdons by Rev. Ed. Torres and 
Rev. Vincente Rippoles. The accompani- 
ments to the psalms are simple but 
dignified. When these are required as a 
support for the choir the setting pro- 
vided will not prove obtrusive if the 
editor’s injunction “quiet stops should 
be the rule” be heeded. The faux-bour- 
dons are mostly simple of execution, 
modal in construction and eminently | 
suited to the spirit of the text. The | 
average choir will find in these new edi- | 
tions an acquisition to their repertoire. 

—H. Kloman Schmidt | 
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Sixty Chorales. Harmonized by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. Selected and 
edited by Percy Goetschius. [Oliver 
Ditson. 75 cents]. This should be a | 
very useful volume to church and school | 

| 





You will 
Play Better ; 
with a t 


KING. 


musicians generally. A preface dis- 
cusses the history, form, character and 
appropriate interpretation of chorales in 
general. In addition to the index by 
German titles there is one by English 
titles and another by subjects and occa- 
sions. There is a full page Bach chron- 
ology. In connection with each chorale : 
its source is given, if known, and its ° P a 7 
condensed but comprehensive history. | Eighty Interesting Pages. . . . Articles by Leading Bandmasters, i] 
The texts are English, with acknowledg- : ° 7 
ment to Charles Sanford Terry for the Directors and Soloists. ‘si 
translations used by him. A cover of | © 28 Definite Suggestions — How To Raise Money for School ig 
tough blue paper is used. Paper, type Bands. ba 
and — format aS ee ee Talk on Bands—By Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman. ‘ 
natalie a ad 7 Playing Before the Mike—By Del Staigers. f 
Story of Three Kings—By Walter Smith. 
Orchestra Band and Orchestra Training—By Ernest Williams. 
Frank Simon Broadcasting. 
Five Miniatures. Paul White [Elkan- How Long Will It Take Me To Play a Sarophone— 


Vogel Co.]. More like chamber than or- By Norman C. Bates. 
chestra music, these five short descrip- © Climbs To Success With a King. 


ee Soe See 6 wee News of the latest developments in KING, CLEVELAND and AMERICAN 


place on orchestral programs as con- 
trasting numbers of humorous nature. STANDARD Instruments . . . . New Instruments .... New Models... . 


Paul White writes with the modern pen Sixty Illustrations of successful Bands and Orchestras and more than 150 indi- 
and yet his works are not entirely with- vidual players, many of them outstanding successes in the music world. It is 
out concord. “By the Lake” for piccolo, | yours for the asking . . . . No obligation involved . . . . Use the coupon. 
flute, bassoon, tam-tam, cymbal, harp, | 

bells, violins, cellos, and basses, is the 


first of the suite. “Caravan Song” for 

harp and English horn is the second. ‘ /); ls! N WH I | iz Co 
The third, “Waltz for Teenie’s Doll” € . ° ? 
Magee is Mr. White’s little daughter), 
s written for flute, clarinet, xylophone, 

wood-block, violins, and cellos. “Hippo KING. BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Dance,” number four of the suite, is "1 
given to three trombones and three 5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland, @) tte 
basses (the latter may be replaced by 
cellos). A glissando given to the third 
trombone requires that the player be 
equipped with an instrument with an F 
extension. The suite is completed with 
“Mosquito Dance,” given to piccolo, two 
flutter tongue trumpets, two flutter 
tongue horns, cymbal, sand paper, slap 
stick, violins, and bass (the last named 
instrument has one note). The Minia- 
tures are interesting for what they are. 
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I Send free copy of White Way News No. 7 
1 Instrument interested in ..... 
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Publications of 
the M. E. N.C. 


Research Council Bulletins 


1Sc each. In quantities of ten or more, 
1 each. 

No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 2—Plan for Granting High School 
Credits for Applied Music (out of 
print). 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 7—Survey of Tests and Measure- 
ments in Music Education (out of 
print). 

No. 8—College Entrance Credits and Col- 
lege Courses in Music. 

No. 9—*Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 

No. 11—The Accrediting of Music 
Teachers. 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for School Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—**The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equipment. 
* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 

hundred copies. 

**Bulletins 16 and 17 are priced at 

25c per single copy; in quantities of 
ten or more, 15c each. 








Official Committee Reports 
15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 

Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 
No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles—A Survey. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 

State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
TO  _,, SSE. 15e each 

Study fi for Developing * *Discrim- 
inatin —— (Music Apprecia- 
tion 

Costs —) economnie-Socia! Values of 
Music Education. Material compiled 
and made available by the Commis- 
sion on Costs and Beoncaslo-Seclal 
Values in Music Education. List on 
request. 





Book of Proceedings 
(Yearbook) 
1914 to 1919 Volumes, each.......... $1.50 
1920 to 1930 Volumes, each.......... 2.00 


1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934 Volumes, 
2 


Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive. 





Music Educators Journal 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, Decem 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


Music Educators 

National Conference 

Suite 840 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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They abound with humor. They are not 
difficult, but they are rather tricky. 
—Lee M. Lockhart 


Symphonie Miniature, No. 1 in G, Op. 
11. Harold Johnson [Fillmore]. The 
following, quoted from the program 
note, describes this contribution so well 
that little is left to the reviewer. I 
think the idea excellent and well exe- 
cuted. The good junior high school 
orchestra would not find the number too 
difficult, senior high school orchestras 
would find it interesting and instructive. 

“This diminutive symphonie is in 
reality an ‘abridged edition’ of the larger 
classic symphony. The First Movement 
is built on the conventional ‘sonata- 
allegro’ form’ (Exposition, Development 
and Recapitulation) with each section 
purposely reduced to its smallest pos- 
sible dimensions. Likewise the Second 
and Third Movements are _ shortened 
forms of the Minuet and Rondo. 

“The purpose throughout the work is 
to suggest the mood and feeling, in 
treatment and structure, of the music 
of that fruitful period—the early 
Eighteenth Century, from which was to 
evolve that greatest of all instrumental 
forms—the modern symphony.” 

—Lee M. Lockhart 

Fox Little Symphony Orchestra Folio, 
Vol. I [Sam Fox]. “Light Cavalry Over- 
ture,” “Bohemian Girl Selection,” “Amer- 
ican Airs,” and “Who is Sylvia” are the 
first four numbers of the collection. 
The remaining eight are equally popu- 
lar and equally well known. As is al- 
ways the case, the numbers are arranged 
in an interesting manner. There are 
five divisions of the violin parts, the 
elarinets are divided once, the cornets 
are given three parts, the horns two, the 
altos two, and all other instruments, 
including three saxophones and tenor 


banjo, are given one each. 
—Lee M. Lockhart 


Chamber Music 


Carl Fischer, Inc. String Orchestra: 
Adagio, by F. McCollin, tr. by Fabien 
Sevitzky—a beautiful number, the diffi- 
culty of which lies in interpretation 
rather than technic. 

Flute, Oboe, Two Clarinets and Bas- 
soon: Humoreske, by Dvorak and Two 
Dances, by Hasse (printed together)— 
arranged by Irving Cheyette and Charles 
J. Roberts. These three well-arranged 
pieces are provided with augmenting 
parts for Eb clarinet, alto clarinet (or 
saxophone), bass clarinet (or tenor 
saxophone), baritone saxophone, and 
horn. The parts for the augmenting 
instruments do not always duplicate the 
parts of the five principals. 

Flute, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon: 
Fugue in E-flat by Bach—well arranged 
and worth performance. 

Flute (or Oboe), Clarinet and Bassoon: 
Gavotte, by Martini; I Call Upon Thy 
Name O Jesus, by Bach; Petit Trio, by 
J. H. Bove. All three are worthy. 

Three Cornets (or Clarinets): Con- 
tentment, by Carl Busch—in the usual 
calm style of Mr. Busch. 

Four Cornets (or Clarinets): In Play- 
ful Mood, by Carl Busch; Evening Prom- 
enade, by Carl Busch—both are well 
done and worthy. 


Sam Fox Publishing Company. Four 
Horns: Pilgrims’ Chorus, Wagner; 
Agnus Dei, Bizet; Nocturno, Mendels- 
sohn; Der Freischutz, von Weber; 
Walther’s Prize Song, Wagner—the five 
numbers listed are advertised for four 
horns, but how the piano parts can be 
omitted without the pieces suffering con- 
siderably, the reviewer is unable to see. 
I think the set should be advertised as 
for four horns and piano. The music is 
satisfactory, of course. The arrange- 
ments, by J. S. Zamecnik, are well made 
and are rhythmically and harmonically 
complete with the piano included. The 
horn parts are written above the piano 
part, thus providing a complete con- 
ductor’s score. 

String Quartet: Fox Famous Com- 
posers String Ensemble Folio, Vol. I— 


Traumerei, Fur Elise, Annie Laurie, 
Chanson Triste, and eight other similar 
numbers make up this collection. A 
third violin may replace the viola, a 
bass part may be added to good advan- 
tage, and the piano is provided to 
strengthen all when necessary. This is 
an excellent collection of pieces, well ar- 
ranged by J. S. Zamecnik. 


Elkan-Vogel Company, Inc. String 
Orchestra or String Quartet: Burlesca, 
by D. Scarlatti, transcribed by Henri 
Elkan—Usable for educational and pro- 
gram purposes. The music is monoton- 
ous in character and will not appeal 
strongly to young players. 


Kay and Kay Music Publishing Cor- 
poration. Brass or Woodwind Quartet: 
Theme, Mozart, and March of the 
Priests, Mozart (published together); 
Ave Maria, Schubert, and The Knights, 
Volkmann (published together)—These 
publications are arranged for first trum- 
pet or clarinet, second trumpet or clari- 
net, first trombone or baritone or bas- 
soon, and second trombone, baritone, or 
bassoon. Thus the quartets lend them- 
selves to a large variety of uses. 

Four Trumpets or Clarinets: Soldiers’ 
March, Schumann, and The Toy Soldiers’ 
March, Tschaikowsky (published _ to- 
gether)—Musically good and well ar- 
ranged. 

Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bas- 
soon: The Flight of the Bumble Bee, 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff; Andantino, by 
Lemare—Good music, well arranged. 


Theodore Presser Co. Easy Quartets 
for Young Violinists, a collection—Both 
the masters and contemporaries are rep- 
resented in this volume of fifteen pieces 
arranged for the young players. While 
the piano part is marked ad libitum, it 
adds greatly to the ensemble. Positions 
are necessary for the first violin, and, of 
course, advisable at times for the others. 

—Lee M. Lockhart 


Band 


Several Band Selections received from 
Carl Fischer, Inc.: 

(1) Entrance and March of Peers 
from Sullivan’s Iolanthe. Mr. Lake’s 
arrangement of this splendid number is 
quite satisfactory. No comment con- 
cerning the music itself would seem 
necessary. 


(2) Three Characteristic Dances. R. 
B. Hayward. France, Spain and Eng- 
land share honors in Mr. Hayward’s 
dance collection. The first of the three 
is gracious and light. Mr. Hayward 
makes liberal canonic use of his mate- 
rial. His counter-melodies are strong 
and enriching. Number two of the group 
is the typical castanet, 3-8 Spanish 
dance. It is interesting and not diffi- 
cult. The English jig, third of the set, 
is, perhaps, the least interesting of the 
three, being somewhat long for the 
strength of the material. There is rea- 
son for the principal strain returning 
for the fifth time, and yet one knows it 
well enough at the third presentation. 


(3) The Oracle, Overture. Otis Tay- 
lor. This is a descriptive overture in 
four parts. Each part describes a scene 
in the day of a caravan of settlers who 
have just reached the end of their jour- 
ney. Touches of religion, of work, and 
of play are heard in the music as it 
progresses through the four brief epi- 
sodes. The performing time of the en- 
tire number is but five minutes. 

(4) Symphonique Overture, by H. A. 
Vandercook; Sunshine and Shadows, 
waltz by Edwin Franko Goldman; Bud- 
dies, cornet duet by G. E. Holmes; 
Toronto Bay, waltz, by J. J. Gagnier. 
Music designed to be easy but in reality 
as difficult as many good numbers ob- 
tainable from the same catalogue. They 
are fully as well executed and reward- 
ing as the other siiilar pieces that 
flood the market. 

(5) Mademoiselle Coquette. Charles 
O'Neill. This number is_ subtitled 
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“Entr’acte,” a name that seems to fit | WWWVVWVVWVWVVVVVVOEVVVVVvVvVvVvVvvVvvy 


well its character. It is a choice four 


and one-quarter minutes of music, writ- | 
ten, doubtless, to provide a popular | 
touch to the heavy band program. It 


would certainly be acceptable as such. 
(6) March Lenoir, F. H. Losey; Cac- | 


tus, (march) by Kurt Freier; Virginia | ‘6 
Statesman, (march) Ervin Waulters; On | H li h Th Mi h V | 
Parade (march) by Edwin Franko Gold- | erz IC ut IC er angen” 





man; Skip Along (march) by J. J. Gag- | 
nier; Spirit of the Day (march) by Har- | (Fervent i s My Longing) 
vey S. Whistler. These six new marches | Transcribed for ORCHESTRA by Lucien Cailliet 
ae ts Ea te ae” ee — ONE of Bach’s most glorious organ choral preludes, transcribed for grand 
what reminiscent of others that have orchestra, with piano and saxophone parts ad libitum, by Lucien Cailliet, 
gone before, but that is not an uncom- | a member of the Philadelphia Orchestra. This transcription was made at the 
mon feature of new music, especially | request of Eugene Ormandy, Conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony, and 
marches. —Lee M. Lockhart | will be performed by that organization during the present concert season. 
, Score, 1.25; Orchestra pts., 3.00; Each extra pt., .20. 
Piano 

The H. W. Gray Co. for Novello & Co., | 66 
ita. Two numbers by Frank Merrick | Five Miniatures” A Characteristic Suite for ORCHESTRA by 
too advanced for class piano which 
rarely gves beyond the very elementary | Paul White 
composition. (1) The Bonny Blue Bell, | , 
Variations; (2) Hares on the Mountain, ‘THis orchestral Suite has created a sensation when played by the Boston 
Three Part Invention. | Symphony at its “Pop” concerts, the Navy and Marine Band orchestras, 

Clayton F. Summy. (1) Dance of the | etc. It is lightly and delicately scored, of moderate difficulty, and contains 
Fireflies by Florence Goodrich—An at- | the famous “Mosquito Dance”. 
tractive number for alternating hands, | Seore, 1.50; Orchestra pts., 1.50; Each extra pt., .15. 





using eacn third finger only. A second 
piano part is available. (2) Little 


Christ s Fantas b Prest W: | ; 
Christmas Fantasy, by “Preston Ware Memories of Stephen Foster 
Arranged for SYMPHONIC BAND by Lucien Cailliet 


tively joined. They lie comfortably 
rg ge y = See A MEDLEY of the ever popular and beautiful melodies of that great 
Masters—Colorful march of expressive American composer, Stephen Foster, arranged with modern instrumen- 
interest. (4) Told in Music by Dorothy tation for symphonic band. 
Gaynor Blake—Four sketches for use of 
five finger positions, melodic and easy. 
Each may be purchased separately. | 

ror Foor mamas: arrangements oy | ELK AN-VOGEL COMPANY 
Preston Ware Orem of two numbers by 
Walter Rolfe. (1) On the Trail, (2) | (Incorporated) 
Vale of Song—A nice division of the- | 1716 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
matic material between the two players. 
Arrangement by the composer of his | A#§AMAA Ah 4 4 4 4 fo fo to 4o6 4r ty oy fe fr hy fr fr hr hr hr tr tr, 


tango, Manzanilla. 


For Six Hands: ‘Three of Us—(1) 
A Dutch Peasant Dance by Leo Oemler, 


very simple. (2) Espagnol by Juan Mas- U y Oo Ae S$ S 

ters. The Habanera Rhythm. (3) Chief | J T © a T Hi E P a E i 

Seas Wy ee Se | ; Portfolio of Plays -with-Songs for Children with 
Hall & McCreary Co. Piano Pieces for LET S PRETEND : a Primer of Play-Acting. A charming gift—an 














Beginners. Music by Frances Winter | unusual contribution to education. 
Champ. Verses by Leah Ivins Cardon. 
Edited by Arthur Olaf Anderson. Illus- | C. H. CONGDON 508 West 26 NEW YORK 











trations by Everett Thorpe—A pleasing 
series of songs of Indian life in imita- | sani 
tion of the Indian medium. The ob- | 
servation method of procedure is fol- | 
lowed with the melody ffinally dis- | 
tributed over two staves. An interesting | 

| 





book for children. —Susan T. Canfield 


Percussion Band 


North American Tunes for Rhythm | 
Orchestra. Collected and arranged by 
Elizabeth Gest. [Boston Music Co. Ac- 
companiment and score, 75 cents; Set of 
eleven parts, complete, $1.50.] Twelve 





CHORAL TREASURY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
By LAURA BRYANT and PAUL BLISS 


A carefully chosen collection, each number 
tunes from our continent, very well | selected for some particular value to the school girls’ 

| 

| 


gleeclub. There are six two-part and sixteen three- 
part songs by the very best composers of all nations. 
Cloth bound, Price, $1.25 


chosen as characteristic melodies of: 
Indian, Negro, Creole, Mexican, Eskimo, 
Canadian. The instrumentations are 


charmingly made. “Swing Low Sweet | 
Chariot” (No. 7) is a startling example | 
of the possibilities of timbre and tone CHORAL REPERTOIRE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
selection among percussions, when those | By LAURA BRYANT and PAUL BLISS 
selections are prompted by a fine taste | Cc : . 
and feeling for quality and style. | ontains unison, two-, three-, _and four-part 
—Susan T. Canfield | choruses by the best American, British, Bohemian, 
French, German, Dutch, Russian and Swedish com- 
Folk Dances | posers. It gives all young ladies an opportunity to 


The Irish Folk Dance, Book I. Writ- render the best in music. Cloth bound, Price, $1.25 


ten and edited by Peadar O’Rafferty, 
Music arr. by J. Michael Diack. Es- 
pecially interesting to recreation lead- 
ers, club directors, and operetta pro- 
ducers. Quoting from the Foreword: 


“Literature connected with Irish folk FROM Lisl: FAMOUS CHORAL CATALOG 


| Copies of these two books gladly sent on examination 

| 
dancing is so meagre that present-day 
Cao of THE BOSTON MUSIC CO 
pendent on oral tradition for informa- sd 
tion on the subject.” There are twelve 
well described dances in the collection. | 


—Susan T. Canfield 


116 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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@-—a complete musical 
instrument line .... . 
notable for names distin- 
guished in instrument 
craft for generations ... 
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ber Thirty-five at our 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


Paul J. Weaver 





EETHOVEN: SYMPHONY NO. 9. 
Victor set M-236; Stokowski and 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, 
Agnes Davis, Ruth Carhart, Robert 
Bette and Eugene Loewenthal. This is 


in nearly every way the finest set of 
records ever issued, in this country at 
least. The mechanical aspect and the 
faithfulness of tonal reproduction are 
amazing; and to have that applied to a 
work of such magnitude is in itself 
amazing. No matter how complex the 
nature of the orchestration or the tex- 
ture of the music, there is hardly a 
passage in which one does not easily 
and consciously hear the finest details 
of orchestral nuance. This is possible, 
of course, because of the masterly read- 
ing of Dr. Stokowski and the admirable 
playing of his orchestra. The first three 
movements are almost flawless. The 
fourth, with its added complexities of 
chorus and soloists, is truly remarkable 
but not quite so satisfying; and in this 
movement one questions aspects of the 
interpretation, especially as to tempi. 
All former recordings of the work are 
pitiably inadequate in comparison with 
this one, which should be added to 
every library of good records. 


Mozart: Jupiter Symphony (C major, 
No. 41, K. 551) Columbia set 194. Beecham 
and the London Philharmonic. Beecham 
is without doubt one of the very great- 
est conductors of the day; in his lucid 
reading of this score one can almost see 
the workings of Mozart’s mind; his in- 
terpretation of the entire work is always 
thoughtful and painstaking, but those 
processes are forgotten in his evident 
inspiration. This quite replaces the 
early recording for Victor by Coates. 
The set is filled out with Beecham’s fine 
arrangement of two short Handel move- 
ments, a Sarabande and a Tambourin. 


Liturgical Music. Victor set M-212; 
Choir of the Cathedral of St. Besigne, 
Dijon, directed by M. Samson. Teachers 
of choral music and of music history 
will find this collection invaluable. It 
contains much great music, and the per- 
formance is superior in quality and 
completely authentic and faithful in 
style. DesPrés is represented by two 
numbers, the best available recordings 
of this important 15th Century com- 
poser. Maudit, Aichinger, Vittoria and 
King Jean IV of Portugal have one 
number each; and the set contains a 
short Palestrina mass, Assumpta est. 


Bach: Goldberg Variations. Wanda 
Landowska. Every teacher of history, 
and every teacher of musical form, 
simply must have access to this truly 
remarkable set of recordings of one of 
Bach’s greatest compositions, played 
on the instrument for which it was 
written, the clavecin. The set was is- 
sued by subscription, but some copies 
are available. 


Music of Early Composers, Sets 1 
and 2. Victor sets M-215 and M-216; 
The American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, directed by Ben Stad. These two 
albums will prove to be very useful to 
all history groups and to modern 
chamber music groups. They contain 
much fine music, well performed on the 
ancient instruments for which it was 
written. Especially fine are these num- 
bers: Purcell’s Chaconne for consort of 
viols; and Domenico Scarlatti’s Cat’s 
Fugue for harpsichord. There is a de- 
lightful suite of old French airs ar- 
ranged by Mr. Stad in a manner which 
is faithful to the style and period of 
the instruments; and another French 
suite of ancient songs arranged by 
Perilhou (b. 1846), of which by far the 
least interesting movement is the one 
written by the arranger. Marcello’s 
Fourth Sonata for Viola da Gamba and 
Harpsichord is admirably played by Mr. 


Smit and Mrs. Stad. One regrets, how- 
ever, that both sets contain arrange- 
ments which should have been recorded 
in their original versions or omitted in 
favor of other original compositions. 
Such is the Frescobaldi “Fugue,” ar- 
ranged for quartet of viols but written 
for keyboard. And such is the Byrd 
Pavane and Galliard, which is, though 
not so named here, the Earl of Salis- 
bury, taken from the first published 
book of music for virginals, Parthenia, 
1611. (The contrast between this re- 
cording and that in the original form 
which occurs in the first volume of the 
Columbia History of Music furnishes the 
teacher with a fine example of differ- 
ences due to instrumentation.) One must 
add a further adverse comment: in 
these sets the Victor Company has 
economized by printing no explanatory 
pamphlet, substituting very inadequate 
comments printed on the cover of the 
album; a _ well-written pamphlet was 
in order and would probably have in- 
creased sales. In spite of the short- 
comings, both of these sets should be in 
every library of educational records. 


Mendelssohn: Concerto in E minor, 
Op. 64. Columbia set 190; Szigeti with 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic. 
In every respect this is a superior re- 
cording which should be very useful. 
The performance of soloist and or- 
chestra is remarkably brilliant, and is 
characterized by that which is rare in 
recorded concerti, a splendid balance be- 
tween the two. The set is filled out 
with Loeffler’s arrangement of the 
Chabrier Scherzo Valse, a rather slight 
piece which Mr. Szigeti lifts to a high 
level by his intelligence and  per- 
formance. 


Bloch: Quintet for Piano and Strings. 
Victor set M-191; Casella and the Pro 
Arte Quartet. This is one of the finest 
works ever written by an American 
composer; it is fascinating music of 
great power and sweep, and at the same 
time of great tenderness and beauty— 
really exciting music. Performance and 
recording both being excellent, the set 
will appeal to many simply of itself. 
To the student of modern music it is 
particularly interesting for its logical 
use of what used to be called dissonance, 
for its quarter-tone passages, and for 
its effective use of grouped harmonics. 


Schénberg: Verklirte Nacht. Vic- 
tor set M-207; Ormandy and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. This is a very 
beautiful and easily comprehensible 
composition—Opus 4, the composer’s 
first significant work. It was written 
originally for string sextet; Schinberg’s 
revision for orchestra depends largely 
on the string choir, and leaves some 
passages for solo instrument. Perform- 
ance and recording are skillful and 
satisfying, except for one passage where 
the solo violin is lost in a too-heavy 
accompaniment. 


Stravinsky: Octet for Wind Instru- 
ments. Columbia, 68203-4; directed by 
the composer. Although the wind in- 
strument combination may appeal to a 
somewhat limited group of listeners, 
this recording is valuable in connection 
with the study of modernism. The com- 
position is more tangible melodically 
than much modern music, making gen- 
erous use of scale passages; it is inter- 
esting music, worth your attention. 


Kodaly: Suite from Hary Janos. Vic- 
tor, set M-197; Ormandy and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. Teachers needing 
fresh examples of program music will 
greatly welcome this set from Kodaly’s 
opera. From the original orchestral 
sneeze, through the clock scene and the 
battle scene to the final court scene, 
the music is live and interesting. Ko- 
daly’s pupil and _ fellow-countryman, 
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now one of our best conductors, gives us 
a sterling performance here, and the 
recording is of the finest quality. 


Other Recommended Releases 


Chamber music. J. C. F. Bach: Trio 
No. 2 for Cembalo, Violin and Flute; 
Columbia 68210D. A very valuable re- 
cording. « Beethoven: Quartet in A 
minor, Opus 132; a fine performance by 
the London String Quartet of one of the 
greatest quartets ever written. 
+ Brahms: Piano Quartet in G minor, 
Opus 25; Victor, set M-234; brilliant 
performance by Rubinstein and the Pro 
Arte Quartet. « Franck: Sonata in A 
major for Violin and Piano; Victor, set 
M-208; played by Spalding and Benoist. 
+ Handel: Concerto Grosso in D major 
(Number 5, Movements 2 and 5 only); 
Columbia, G17035D; a bit of great music 
which has been strangely neglected by 
recording companies. « Mozart: Oboe 
Quartet in F major, K.370; Columbia 
68157-8D; a superior performance of a 
fine and rarely heard work. 


Orchestra Music. Bach: Suite No. 3 
in D major; Victor, set M-214; Dr. 
Boult, the conductor, knows his Bach, 
and this replaces all former recordings 
of the work. « Debussy: Petite Suite 
for Orchestra; Columbia, 2119-20M; de- 
lightful in every way. @ Delius: Brigg 
Fair; Columbia, 68154-5D; and On Hear- 
ing the First Cuckoo In Spring; Victor, 
4270; two fine examples of the modern 
British school.  Griffes: Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Kahn; Victor, 7957; a fascinat- 
ing American work.  Honegger: Pas- 
torale d’Eté; Columbia, 68209D; lovely 
and comprehensible modern mood-music. 
+ Ravel: Rapsodie Espagnole; Victor, 
8282-3; Stokowski gives a vivid interpre- 
tation of this fine score. e Strauss: Till 
Eulenspiegel; Victor, 11724-5; Busch’s in- 
terpretation is a fine one. Stravinsky: 
Suite de Pulcinella; Columbia, 68187D; 
based on classical forms. « Weinberger: 
Polka and Fugue from Schwanda; Vic- 
tor, 7958; superior performance. 


Concerted Music. Beethoven: Piano 
Concerto No. 3; Victor, set M-194; 
Schnabel and Sargent give a note- 
worthy performance here. « Chausson: 
Potme; Victor, 7913-4; a remarkable per- 
formance by Menuhin, with Enesco con- 
ducting. 

Operatic Excerpts. Tibbett sings, re- 
markably, an aria from Gruenberg’s 
Emperor Jones and one from Hanson’s 
Merry Mount on Victor 7959. Also arias 
from Tannhaduser and Faust on Victor 
8452. e The best John Charles Thomas 
record for a long time is Victor 1639, 
with Massenet and Thomas arias. 
+ Friedrich Schorr and Emmi Leisner 
give a superior performance of the 
Fricka-Wotan scene in Die Walkiire on 
Victor 7742-3. # The great Tetrazzini is 
re-recorded (as were several Carusc 
songs) on Victor 7883, with arias from 
Rigoletto and The Barber of Seville. 
Gigli sings gorgeously, from Manon and 
The Pearl Fishers, on Victor 1656. 

Songs. Four songs by the important 
French composer Duparc are admirably 
sung by Panzéra on Victor 7973 and 
11647. e The great Lotte Lehmann sings 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms on 
Columbia 4090M, 4092M and 4094M. 
+ The best John McCormack record in 
many a day is Victor 1660, containing 
Strauss and Messager songs. 

Piano Music. Harry Cumpson plays 
beautifully the first domestic recording 
of Bach’s Italian Concerto on Columbia 
68192-3. e Edwin Fischer gives a supe- 
rior performance of the Bach-Busoni 
Prelude and Fugue in E flat on Victor 
7960-1. « Chopin’s Rondo for Two 
Pianos, Opus 73, is admirably done on 
Victor 11616. « Marguerite Long plays 
the two Debussy Arabesques on Colum- 
bia 17033D. « Two Scarlatti Sonatinas 
played by Iturbi on Victor 4256 are im- 
portant additions to the library. 

Violin Music. Heifetz, supported by 
Sandor, gives an amazing performance 
of Ravel’s Tzigane on Victor 8411. 
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@ 
A SUPERVISOR'S CORRESPONDENCE~ 


The following excerpts from letters to and from 
a music supervisor indicate how readily reeog- 
nizable are the improvements in pedagogy, or- 
ganization and song content in the NEW 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES. 
September 24, 1934. 
LEASE send for examination the books and manual of THE 
NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES. I saw 
your ad in the September JOURNAL. ; 


SU vicinisntessinssctimesinseslaisiiiniiaiaihiicniiiametaoapcishciinl 
Supervisor of Music. 


October 1, 1934. 
In accordance with your request we are sending you under separate 
cover the books thus far published in THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES. — 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 


October 19, 1934. 
Please quote your price list for your NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
MUSIC SERIES. Also give discount on texts and supplementary 
material. We are selecting music books for the county schools. 
Our order will be for about 500 books. ; 


Supervisor of Music. 


October 24, 1934. 
Replying to your letter of October 19th you will find our school 
music publications listed on pages 11-12-13 of the enclosed catalog. 


Our discount to schools is 25% from the prices indicated. . 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 


October 27, 1934. 
I am pleased to inform you that our Board of Education has 
adopted your NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 
= _ graded schools and your Consolidated Edition for our rural 
schools. , 


Supervisor of Music. 


This is just one example of the enthusiastic acclaim with which 
these new books are being received. 
Whatever your needs in music texts, before ordering, see the 


books of 
THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


EXAMINATION COPIES WILL BE SENT ON APPROVAL 
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Hinds, Hayden & wl 
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5-9 Union Square West 
New York City 
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“BLACK-LINE” 


























Consistennty holds the 
lead with those that de- 
mand the utmost in Reed 

performance. 


Clarinet 

Alto Clar 

Bass Clar.... .6.60 doz. 
Soprano Sox. .3.96 doz. 
Alto Sax 

Melody Sax.. 6.60 doz. 
Tenor Sax.... 6.60 doz. 
Baritone ..... 7.92 doz. 
Bass Sox..... 9.90 doz. 
GOD cccccess 1.65 each 
Bassoon ..... 1.65 each 
Supplied in all Strengths, 

No. 1-2-3-4 and 5. 





MICRO “CLASSIC” 


SAX AND BANJO STRAPS 


Iastanrty adjustable. 
Non-slip guarantee. Long 
wearing materials make 
the “Classic” Straps the 
choice of the majority. 


Unlined ... .$ Sea. 


Felt Lined... 75 ea. 
De Luxe Model 1.00 ea. 





MICRO 
“KWIKSET”’ 
CEMENT 


FOR RECORKING & REPADDING 


Mave of finest mate- 

rials and packed in gen- [ay 
erous sized containers. 

Sold with “MICRO” Sat- 
isfaction Guarantee. 


Price 25c¢ 


“PERFECT” 
GUITAR NUT 


P, .nwety does nol 
affect tone of your 
instrument. 


Price 50ceach 


“TRU-ART” OIL 
FOR 
SLIDES, VALVES, WOODWINDS 
For New Horns use No. 1 
For Used Horns use No. 2 
Price 95¢ per can 
By Mail 35¢ 


“LE PACTOLE” SWABS 
FOR CLARINET and SAXOPHONE 


ROTECT your health. Keep 
your instrument clean and 
sanitary. 


“CROWN” 


TONE MODULATOR 
FOR SOPRANO, ALTO MELODY 
AND TENOR SAX 


Mures without 


affecting pitch or 
tonal qualities. 


Mention instrument 
‘when ordering. 


“MICRO” MOUTHPIECE 
CUSHIONS 


Poston your mouthpiece and 
teeth. Easy to attach to Clar. 
and Sax. Mouthpieces. 


Price D5¢ per set 


“MICRO” 
LEADER BATONS 


Conrecriy bal- 

anced and made 

i}, of well seasoned 

jwood. Look for the 

“MICRO” name on 
handle. 


MICRO 
“TRU-ART” 
REEDS 








ICROW™ 
=u. 


an RAGES REED) 








= — 





F OR those that want a 
selected reed at mod- 
erate price that is 
guaranteed to give 
complete satisfac- 
tion. 


Clarinet $2.16 doz. 
Alto Clar..... 3.60 doz. 
Bass Clar 

Soprano Sax.. 2.88 doz. 
Alto Sox...... 3.60 doz. 
Melody Soax.. 5.04 doz. 
Tenor Sax.... 5.04 doz. 
Baritone ..... 5.76 doz. 
Bass Sax...... 7.20 doz. 
rere 1.20 each 
Bassoon 1.20 each 


Supplied in all Strengths, 
No. 1-2-3-4 and 5. 


“MICRO” 
Violin Bow Grip 


Made in U.S. A. of Real Live 
Rubber. Also for Viola. 


“CLASSIC” 
GUITAR CORDS 


A divstabie, with felt lined 
meck band. Very dressy 
Used by professionals, 


Price 75¢ each. 


“HIGHAM” 
STAND EXTENTION 


| ~ 
HI ST, ION 
i int 

A "MICRO" PRODUCT 


Makes your Music Stand 
Desk wider and deeper to 
carry more Music. 


Price 50¢ per pair. 


“MICRO” 
CLEANER 


CORNET OR TRUMPET 


75¢ each 


TROMBONE 
90¢ each 


will always be a predominating fea- 
ture of all “MICRO” MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENT ACCESSORIES. To be as- 
Tigre Mel Miul-Mallolal-Somelt lolita melileM ol-18i-14] 


performance insist upon only Genuine 
Ol 1 OMe acolo lta t Mey CoMliliielilel mi mer; 
good as a "MICRO" Product. 


All reliable Music Stores sell 
Genuine “MICRO” Products 


J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC Co., Inc. 











| DEPT. No. 3 | 
10 WEST 19th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Priced from 


25¢ to $1.00 


PERFacr- Curraa wur 


wet. 18 Or. v. 1006 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 
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* INCE THE November elections, there 
can be no further misunderstanding 
as to the identity of the forgotten man. 
Any Republican can tell you who it is 
without even looking up from his tiddle- 
dy winks: 

There, my frands, is a real leisure 
time problem worthy of your mettle. 
What about “busy work” for the boys 
left high and dry at the polls? It is not 
likely that their mood would fit them for 
music or eurythmics. Throwing-the- 
discus(s) — or something — might be 
more in harmony with the present state 
of mind. 

But this matter has without doubt been 
taken care of in the plans of a Newdeal- 
utopia. Youse Democrats think of 


everything. + 


Report comes that the vivid personal- 
ity of Geraldine Farrar will reach the 
public in quite an unaccustomed way this 
season. Miss Farrar is scheduled to 
broadcast descriptions of the operas pre- 
sented over the air by the Metropolitan 
for makers of Listerine on Saturday aft- 
ernoons, beginning in December. 

What certain proponents of music appre- 
ciation would perhaps refer to as a course 
of “listerine lessons” by la Geraldine? 


¢ ¢ 


IT Is GOING TO BE HARD not to choke 
on Roquefort dressing, or to pull on a 
fine kid glove without wincing, after 
reading what The Rotarian reveals in 
an article called “Little towns that make 
France Great.” Roquefort, France, re- 
quires the milk from 500,000 ewes in or- 
der to make its 20,000,000 cheeses an- 
nually. To secure this milk, the lambs 
have to be killed. The skin of these 
lambs makes much of the “kid” which 
goes into the glove industry at Millau, 
where 200,000 pairs are made each year. 
Let’s change the subject. 


¢ t 

“Have you ever seen a dream, walk- 
ing? Well, I have,” runs a popular tune 
of yesterday. Witnessing Gertrude Stein’s 
Four Saints in Three Acts, one wants 
to paraphrase—“Have you ever seen a 
painting (or tapestry, or stained-glass 
window), walking? Well, I have!” 

If you care for a unique experience, 
go to the Stein-Thompson opera (“to 
be sung”’!) and see if you do not en- 
counter a strange but attractive new 
world in which satire, fantasy, sym- 
bolism, grace, dignity, delicious humor 
and superb music are delightfully min- 
gled in as neat a take-off on both opera 
and over-ecclesiasticism as could be de- 
sired. 

Going, as most of us did, out of sheer 
curiosity and with tongue very much in 
cheek—further, really irritated with Ger- 
trude Stein’s apparently outrageous and 
wanton trifling with public intelligence— 
it was rather surprising to remain to 
enjoy music so beautiful, human figures 
so graceful, voices (of colored cast) so 
lovely! In short, it was a very pleasing 
affair (to those who liked it), and what 
more need one wish for? 

Of course, the words !!! But they 
and the music plus the stage picture 
made an interesting combination—explain 
it if you can! For that matter, it is 
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possible that opera audiences should not 
be too sensitive to a little good-humored 
razzing. Who ever hears the text ot 
an opera, anyhow? And who _ under- 
stands much of it when heard, if sung 
(as most operas are in this country) in 
foreign tongue? An American audience, 
even when listening to opera in English, 
must strain every nerve to catch the 
dialogue and then usually fails most of 
the time. 

In Four Saints in Three Acts there is 
at least no straining necessary. If you 
hear a word, splendid; if not, no matter. 
(You laugh at most you do hear.) There 
is no plot to be followed, no emotions to 
be understood. Picture melts into pic- 
ture to the accompaniment of music that 
is no joke—it is genuinely beautiful 
music by Virgil Thompson, a composer 
who should go far. 

Four Saints in Three Acts will not 
please you if you look for a “Tosca” or 
“Die Walkire.” No, indeed. But if you 
can accept it for what it is, there’s 
bound to be some measure of enjoyment 
in it for you. At least such is the opin- 
ion of your humble scribe! 


¢ ¢t 

WHILE HARPING on the subject of op- 
era, there is another little point crying 
for attention. For example, on the roster 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
one notes the name of Guiseppe Benton- 
elli, who is no other than Joe Benton 
from Oklahoma. The change of names 
was forced upon him, it is said, by his 
desire to succeed with the Italian public, 
who might not find a “Benton” to their 
taste. Very well—let that pass. Such a 
course is not without precedent. Only a 
few of such striving artists, however, re- 
adopted their plain John Smithiness upon 
returning to native land; Edward John- 
son is one of the few exceptions. 

Now Guiseppe Bentonelli comes back 
to his homeland—but do American op- 
era audiences, Italianwise, demand that 
he change back to Benton? On the con- 
trary, they are more than likely to be 
all a-twitter over a Guiseppe Bentonelli. 
To quote a local newspaper: “The Ital- 
ian audience has pride but no sense. Our 
opera audiences lack both pride and 
sense. The American highbrows are re- 
sponsible for this humiliation, but hap- 
pily their sway is about ended.” 

It does seem time we Americans ceased 
to be ashamed of being ourselves. 


¢ tf 
A FRESHMAN at Indiana University, 
taking out a permit to use his car while 
in residence, squibs Indianapolis News, 
found himself confronted by the follow- 
ing question: “Purpose for which car is 
to be used?” In the blank he wrote: “To 


ride in.” 
¢ ¢t 

Socrety 1TEM clipped from a Michigan 
daily newspaper: “Good Luck Club met 
with Mrs. Goldie Cashdollars [there’s a 
hoarder] Friday for potluck and bunco 
[we thought so] The next meeting 
will be at the home of Mrs. Norvel 
Lapp, Friday, November 2. Potluck din- 
ner will be served.” Sort of a lapp sup- 
per, would you say—and a n’orvel one 
at that? (Where do they bury slain 
punsters, Mehitabel ?) 


AN ERUDITE LAWYER FRIEND loves to 
toss a little-known word into casual con- 
versation and let it fare as it will. It 
was his pleasure lately to perplex his 
companions by the use of “inconcinnity,” 
spoken out of a clear sky, as it were. 

There is no inconcinnity in mentioning 
this matter to JouRNAL readers, amongst 
whom doctor’s degrees are numerous as 
the sands of the sea and to whom rare 
words, therefore, should present small 
difficulty. (Do not waste time looking 
in any but an unabridged edition.) 


+ 


COLLEGIATE MUSIC NOTE (from Daily 
Northwestern): “The Illinois band of 
175 pieces will make its one and only 
out-of-town performance at Dyche sta- 
dium this Saturday. The band is nation- 
ally known for its intricate formations 
on the field between halves.” 

The foregoing gives point to the 
Chicago Tribune’s editorial (curiously 
enough, of the same date) in which the 
American composer who wishes to “josh 
colleges on their musical taste” is urged 
to look to the football field for inspira- 
tion. But is it inappropriate to remind 
the writer of that editorial that a com- 
poser-in-search-of-an-idea might conceiv- 
ably go elsewhere than to football for 
the desired material? Like many an- 
other, the Tribune appears to rate the 
college as a place neatly balanced in the 
middle of gridiron or stadium. 

Furthermore, there are college bands 
of high musical merit—although one may 
indeed question whether the average col- 
lege student really considers his school 
band as a musical organization. In fact, 
according to the consensus of opinion ar- 
rived at by a group of students whose 
conversation was lately overheard, the 
chief test of the college band is whether 
it is loud enough to be heard in as re- 
mote corners of the stadium as that of a 
rival school ! 

Ain’t eddication grand? 


¢ t 


GattI-CASAZZI WILL RETIRE from op- 
eratic management for good and all when 
he leaves the Metropolitan at the end of 
the present season, it is announced. This 
brings to a close his forty-two years as 
a director of opera, twenty-seven of which 
will, by next April, have been spent with 
the New York forces. No successor to 
Mr. Gatti has as yet been named. 


+ tf 


A cat may look at a king. The Gos- 
siper has not yet recovered from the 
thrill of coming face to face with a 
prince’s ransom in jewels, happening, 
quite by chance, to accompany a group 
of accredited persons permitted a private 
showing. After holding in one’s hand a 
diamond marquise that beggars descrip- 
tion, and an alexandrite valued at $45,- 
000, life will never be the same again in 
this workaday world. Ah, well—a cat 
may look at a king. 


+ tf 


ABSOLUTE FIDELITY to an ideal is the 
one and only passport to personality.— 
Ernest Fowles. 
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NEW! 


BABY GRAND 
OPERAS 


PRIMARY GRADES 
By W. OTTO MIESSNER 


CINDERELLA | 


ITTLE RED 
HOOD 

-~- “ie 
_— 


THE THREE 
LITTLE PIGS 


eh 4 


THE 
THREE BEA 






















AND MORE 
TO FOLLOW | 


HESE tiny, Baby Grand operas are 
by W. Otto Mi P o 
Art Song Cycles, author of The 
Melody Way and coauthor of the Pro- 
gressive and Music Hour Series. 


The songs and musical dialogues are so 
simply written that second and third 
grade children easily learn them in a 
single lesson period as rote material. 
Simple dance and melodramatic music is 
interspersed between the songs, all of 
which have easy piano accompaniments. 
Scenery and stage accessories are made 
by the children. Time of performance, 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Price of each, 50 cents; any three, $1.25, 
all four, $1.50 net, postpaid. 

Send your order direct to 


MIESSNER INSTITUTE 
of MUSIC 


Suite 1221-23 Kimball Building 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL NEWS 





EW JERSEY. The Music Depart- 
ment of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting held in 
connection with the state convention, 
Atlantic City, November 9-12, voted 
unanimously to affiliate with the United 
Conferences. Under this arrangement 
the New Jersey organization becomes a 
state unit in the Eastern Conference, 
which in turn is a unit in the National 
Conference, and the Music Educators 
Journal becomes the national official 
music magazine of the New Jersey As- 
sociation. (The official Bulletin of the 
Music Department will, of course, also 
be sent to all members as in the past.) 
The plan of unification, based on the 
repetition of individual membership 
rather than upon group affiliation, is 
the basis of the success of the United 
Conferences, in that it makes strength 
through union and correlation without 
in any way detracting from the preroga- 
tives or individuality of the affiliated 
unit. All members of the Association 
will presently receive the official an- 
nouncement of the affiliation. Pre- 
vious successes of the New Jersey All- 
State High School Symphony Orchestra 
were amply upheld by the 1934 organi- 
zation. In addition, there was a New 
Jersey All-State High School Chorus— 
also very successful. The two organi- 
zations gave a concert in the Great 
Auditorium of Atlantic City convention 
hall with every seat in the house occu- 
pied and many standing. The list of 
committees, associate conductors, coun- 
sellors and section chairmen for the two 
groups totaled 145, with a total student 
enrollment of 458—a sizeable conven- 
tion in itself. General chairmen of the 
organizing committees were: Paul H. 
Oliver, Newark (Orchestra); K. Eliza- 
beth Ingalls, Westfield (Chorus). Con- 
ductors for the Chorus: Mabel E. Bray, 
Trenton; R. A. Laslett Smith, Newark; 
Arthur E. Ward, Montclair. Orchestra 
conductors: Virgil W. Bork, Roselle; 
Rudolph J. Winthrop, Long Branch; A. 
Dwight Brown, Plainfield; C. Paul Her- 
furth, East Orange. Officers for 
the ensuing term are: President—John 
H. Jaquish (reélected), Atlantic City; 
lst Vice-President—Clifford Demarest, 
Tenafly; 2nd Vice-President—K. Eliza- 
beth Ingalls, Westfield; Recording Sec- 
retary —Eleanor Madison (reélected), 
Teaneck; Corresponding Secretary—El- 
sie Mecaskie, Pennsauken; Treasurer— 
Charlotte B. Neff (reélected), New 
Brunswick. 


Delaware Department of Music, Dela- 
ware State Education Association, held 
its annual meeting in connection with 
the convention’ of the Association No- 
vember 15 and 16. An important fea- 
ture of the convention was the Dela- 
ware State Teachers Chorus conducted 
by Laura Bryant, President of the East- 
ern Music Supervisors Conference. En- 
thusiastic reports have been received 
regarding the success of this innova- 
tion. Programs of the Music Depart- 
ment arranged by President George 
Peck (Lewes) included a demonstration, 
“Problems of the Boy Voice of Junior 
High School Age” by Miss Bryant; and 
a paper, “Instrumental Problems” by 
LaVerne Irvine, State Teachers College, 
Westchester, Pa., with John W. Mc- 
Faddin as discussion leader. Rehearsals 
of the Teachers Chorus filled the re- 
maining hours of the schedule prior to 
the concert given for the general as- 
sembly of the convention. . .. By 
unanimous vote the Music Department 
adopted a resolution of affiliation with 
the United Conferences, thus becoming 
the Delaware state unit of the Eastern 
and National Conferences. Announce- 
ment regarding the affiliation plan will 
be sent to all Delaware members. .. . 
Officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent—Elizabeth C. Bacon, Wilmington; 





Vice - President — Richard MacFaddin, 
Felton; Treasurer—Paul Weil, Seaford; 
Secretary—Nelle B. Baker, Claymont. 
- «. . Writes President-elect Elizabeth 
Bacon: “We pledge President Laura 
Bryant of the Eastern Conference and 
President Herman Smith of the National 
Conference 100 per cent from the new 
officers and our association.” 


In-and-About Chicago Music Educa- 
tors Club held a “University, College 
and Conservatory Day” meeting Novem- 
ber 3 at the Auditorium Hotel, President 
R. Lee Osburn, presiding. Speakers 
were Carlton Hackett, President o7 the 
American Conservatory of Music, and 
Rudolph Ganz, President of the Chicago 
Musical College. Robert McDonald, pian- 
ist, of the Columbia School of Music 
furnished the music program. This 
meeting was very well attended and an 
encouraging report was given by the 
membership chairman. Plans for the 
spring festival were discussed further. 
The next meeting, which will be “Super- 
intendents and Principals Day” will be 
held December 8 at the Auditorium Ho- 
tel. The first meeting in 1935 will be 
“In-and-About Chicago Composers Day.” 
. «a The club now has the largest 
membership it has ever recorded. 


Dllinois High School Conference and 
Conference of Superintendents at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, drew a 
record-breaking attendance. Features 
included: Vocal clinic conducted by R. 
Lee Osburn, Proviso Township H. S., 
Maywood; Orchestra Section, C. H. 
Haberman, Chairman, Cicero, Illinois; 
School Band Association, U. K. Reese, 
President; Illinois All-State High School 
Orchestra, Joseph E. Maddy, University 
of Michigan, conductor; [Illinois All- 
State High School Chorus, Ralph M. 
Holmes, University of Illinois, conduct- 
or, Velma I. Kitchell, accompanist. ... 
Speakers: F. B. Stiven, Director School 
of Music, University of Illinois; M. L. 
Balliett, Librarian, National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich.; A. W. Cle- 
venger, University of Illinois; George 
Dasch, Chicago; William Revelli, Ho- 
bart, Ind; Joseph E. Maddy. . . . Com- 
mittees: Orchestra—Arthur E. Cohen, 
University of Illinois, Chairman; Paul 
E. Morrison, Quincy; J. E. Bornor, Rock- 
ford. Chorus—Velma I. Kitchell, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chairman; Sarena E. 
Dunton, Rockford; Ralph M. Holmes, 
University of Illinois. . 


to Supervisors of 
Music, School Music 
FREE Directors, and Band 
and Orchestra Lead- 
ers, known to us as such or who properly 


identify themselves 


A 128-PAGE BOOK 


containing 124 Optional Ist Violin Parts (com- 
lete, and entirely in the Ist position) to the 
alter Jacobs Standard Marches and Galops 


and/or 


A 64-PAGE BOOK 


containing 141 Conductor-Solo Bh Cornet Parts 
(full size) from the Walter Jacobs Band Books. 


To All Others These Books Are $1.00 Each 
Also 
A 32-Page Catalog of School Music Material 


Give both school and permanent address 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS 
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In-and-About Twin Cities Music Sup- 
ervisors’ Club sponsored a _ luncheon 
during the November 1-3 meeting of 
the Minnesota Education Association, 
at Marshall High School, Minneapolis. 
Whiting Williams, internationally known 
author, lecturer and authority on labor 
problems, and Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser, were the speakers, according to 
word received from Mathilda A. Heck, 
vice-president of the club. 


In-and-About Indianapolis School Mu- 
sic Club held a special meeting Novem- 
ber 3 at Hotel Lincoln. The meeting 
represented a joint assembly of the 
members of the In-and-About Club and 
the 1935 Convention Committee. Pres- 
ent as guests were the members of the 
North Central Executive Committee 
headed by President Fowler Smith, and 
other representatives of the North Cen- 
tral Conference from Indiana and adjoin- 
ing states. (The meeting is described 
in detail in the North Central depart- 
ment of this issue.) First steps were 
taken in the matter of direct affiliation 
of the club with the North Central and 
National Conferences in accordance with 
the plan adopted, or now being consid- 
ered, by organizations of this type. The 
fact that the affiliation is, in effect, no 
more than an official confirmation of 
a relationship which already existed 
through interlocking membership and 
through identical objectives is demon- 
strated by the key position occupied by 
the club and its members in connection 
with the forthcoming meeting of the 
North Central Conference. 


In-and-About Detroit Music Super- 
visors Club and the Music Section of 
District 1 of the Michigan Educational 
Association held an exceptionally well- 
attended and interesting combined meet- 
ing October 26, under the leadership of 
Roy Parsons. As a surprise, Fortune 
Gallio and some of the members of the 
San Carlo Opera Company were present. 
Mr. Gallio introduced Stephan Kozak- 
evich of the company who sang “A 
Song of the Wheel’—a selection of the 
New Russia. Luncheon music was fur- 
nished by the Dearborn High School 
Orchestra under the direction of Bea- 
trice McManus, after which Howard 
Love presented the Boys’ Glee Club of 
Eastern High School in a performance, 
which, according to the report sent to 
the Journal, reminded those present of 
National Conference perfection. A 
unique feature of the program was the 
jury panel discussion on the topic “Is 
Music a Necessary Intellectual Avoca- 
tion for Leisure Time?” Edith Rhetts 
Tilton, Mrs. Arnold Robinson, Mrs. Al- 
len B. Crow, David Mattern, Cameron 
McLean, Russell V. Allman and Fowler 
Smith discussed the intellectual aspect 
of music, the amateur, and the respon- 
sibilities of school music in the new 
era. Mr. McLean developed the idea 
that “music in the new leisure will be 
governed by the amateur”; that even at 
this time the “cases are rare where the 
professional is better than the ama- 
teur’’; that our chief job as music edu- 
ecators in the new leisure seems to be 
to raise the standard of the amateur and 
if we can successfully accomplish this 
task, it will no longer be necessary to 
“turn our music off and on like water 
in the bath tub.” 


In-and-About Syracuse Music Super- 
visors Club was organized October 20 as 
the result of a meeting in Syracuse of 
school music teachers and supervisors 
from a radius of 100 miles, including 
the cities of Elmira, Binghamton, John- 
son City, Endicott, Fulton, Ithaca, Ilion 
and Syracuse. Laura Bryant, Eastern 
Conference President, gave an account 
of the work of other “In-and-About” 
clubs. Jacob Kwalwasser and Mrs. 
Frances Crowley, both of the Fine Arts 
College faculty of Syracuse University, 
spoke of their experiences in various 
“In-and-About” clubs. Elizabeth V. 
Beach, 315 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, was 
elected permanent president of the 
club—Miss Beach is Conference state 
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FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


PRICED AT 60 CENTS PER VOLUME, making them —— for 


use at all sc 


The S. A. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN TWO-PART CHORALS 
FOR HIGH AND LOW TREBLE VOICES 


Contents: Bluebirds, Their Songs are Swell- 
ing—Come Parting’s Hour—Deep River—Hop, 
You Grasshopper, Hop!—Humming Song— 
lay Coppersmith—Morning, 7 Grieg— 
Night Shadows Falling—O, Blow Ye Horns— 
Peasants Evening Song—Sing Till the Clouds 
Roll By—Song of India—Songs My Mother 
Taught Me—The Swallow—Tick, Tock, Tick— 
Volga Boatmen’s Song—We Who Gather. 


The S. A. B. Repertory 


@F FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 
FOR MIXED VOICES 


Contents: Bedouin Love Song—Come Part- 
ing’s Hour—Deep River—Hop, You Grass- 
hopper, Hop!—Humming Suite—I’ll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby—The Midshipmite— My 
Treasure—Night Shadows Falling—O Blow, 
Ye Horns —Sing Till the Clouds Roll By — 
Song of Finland—Songs My Mother Taught 
Me—The Swallow—We Who Gather—When 
the Band Strikes Up—Woodland Night. 


hools where appropriations are limited. 


The S. S. A. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 


Contents: Deep River—The Flatterer—Gal- 
lant Bows and Curtseys Low—Hop, You 
Grasshopper, Hop!—In a Bed of Brown 
Leaves—Morn Breaks Fair—Morning by 
Grieg—My Evening Star—Night Shadows 
Falling—Robin’s Return—Sing Till the Clouds 
Roll By—Song of India—Songs My_ Mother 
or eave Boatmen’s Song—Wind on 
ill. 


the 
The T. T. B. Repertory 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART CHORALS 
FOR MALE VOICES 
Contents: Come Parting’s Hour—Deep River 
—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes—Gipsy 
John—Hop, You Grasshopper, a A 
Coppersmith—Kerry Dance—Lo, ow the 
Dawn Is Breaking—The Midshipmite—Morn- 
ing by Grieg— _ Shadows Falling—O 
Blow, Ye Horns—Sing Till the Clouds Roll 
By—Song of India—Songs My Mother Taught 
vo Boatmen’s Song— We ho 
ather. 


Each volume includes fifteen numbers, a varied choice suitable for all occasions. Examine 
these books before ordering your chorus materials for the season. Approval copies will be 


sent wu 
Ensembles. 


request. Also send for our complete catalog of school choruses and Instrumental 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP. 1658 Broadway, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








McDonough-Chevé Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training — Part Singing 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY wacsur sr, Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE STEVENS 














RATES 


Room with Double Bed for 
One Person: 

$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, 

$7.00, $8.00. 





$9.00, $10.00. 


Room with Double Bed for 
Two Persons: 
$4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00, 


Twin Beds for Two Per- 





THE STEVENS 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, 7th to 8th STREETS 


3000 Outside Rooms 


sons: 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 

$10.00, $15.00. 
CHICAGO 


3000 Private Baths 
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Choose 


POPULAR OPERETTAS 


and be sure of success 


THE BELLS OF CAPISTRANO by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman for Senior High. More 
dramatic than the usual operetta and a musical 
score that is good. Price, $1.50. 


Guide and Orchestration on rental 





Ask To Se 
For Grades: RES AE MRE ° 
CHAUNTECLEER [ema 3] THE TEA HOUSE 
by Robinson | TEA ROUSE “| of SING LO 
KING’S SNEEZE | Te ° 
By Atwater & Thomas | SING LO os For Junior High by Mor- 
PETER PICKERS’ Ca reneee gan and Protheroe. One 
PLIGHT setting, a clever story, 
» ie , and quaint characteristic 
By Hazel W. Cooke tunes make this an excel- 
For High Schools: lent project. 4 m; 4 f; 


choruses adjustable to 
your needs. Price $1.25. 


Guide and Orchestration 


on rental 


ICHABOD CRANE 
By Stanley R. Avery 
IN OLD ST. LOUIS 
By Earl Breitenbach 
PURPLE TOWERS 
By Don C. Wilson 











Send for the Descriptive Catalog 
and copies ‘on approval” 





MAID IN JAPAN, or When Dreams Come True 
By E. J. Gatwood for Junior High. A modern 
story as it happens in a Japanese garden. Try- 
ing to obtain the stamp “Made In Japan,” Tom Beoksadlyrics 
finds THE Maid in Japan, and ensuing compli- , ; \ HELE Srewent 
cations lead to a happy denouement. 7 m; 7 f; =) basta 
choruses. Price $1.25. au | )\EJ-caT woop 
Guide and Orchestration on rental Ne oe 


COMPLETE CATALOG of FitzSimons publica- 
tions for Choruses in any arrangements, Band, 
Orchestra and ensemble materials, Song collec- ‘ 
tions, Text books, and Cantatas, sent at your Vas Sesonn Conan? 
request. Discounts on quantities. cnicaco 


H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 


Dept S. 23 EAST JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 























membership chairman for New York. ensemble, a trio and girls’ glee club. J. 
Frederick Fay Swift, 149 Otsego St., S. McCowan, principal of the high 
Ilion, was elected secretary-treasurer. = ts f ne ae oe 
Three meetings are planned for the sea- ener NAG CHAFES © e choral wor 

leone . ; ‘i and C. C. Miller had charge of the 
son at which a social as well as pro- = Grchestra. . . . J. W. Riley High School 
fessional program will be presented. 





presented a program November 8, feat- 
The next meeting will be held December uring an orchestra, girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs, string quartet, boys’ octet and a 
soloist. G. S. Kropf, principal of the 
high school, presented a two-minute talk. 
Barbara Kantzer was in charge of the 
vocal and instrumental work. . . . In 
addition to the above-named programs, 
dates for the entire series are: Novem- 
ber 15 and 22, December 3 and 13, Jan- 
uary 10, 17, 24 and 31, February 7, 14, 
21 and 28, March 7. The principal of 
each school presenting the program will 
give a two-minute talk. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained direct from 
Miss Harman in care of the Public 
Schools at South Bend. 


8 at the Ithaca Hotel, Ithaca, N. Y., at 
the time of the New York State School 
Band and Orchestra Association’s second 
annual clinic. All music teachers and 
supervisors in the vicinity are cord- 
ially invited to attend. For further in- 
formation write Miss Beach or Mr. 
Swift. 


South Bend, Indiana, public school 
music department is presenting a broad- 
cast series under the direction of Effie 
E. Harman, director of music. Central 
Senior High School broadcast November 
1, featured an orchestra, girls’ vocal 
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Ohio Music Education Association. 
Among the actions taken at the fall 
meeting November 11 at Columbus: (1) 
The approval of the action taken by the 
Board of Control in affiliating the O. M. 
E. A. with the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. By this plan of af- 
filiation the O. M. E. A. with the associ- 
ated supervisors clubs becomes a state 
unit of the North Central Conference 
and the National Conference. Wide- 
spread approval is expressed regarding 
this important step whereby the music 
education forces in the state are unified 
and strengthened and joined officially 
with the forces of other states through 
the Sectional and National Conference 
affiliations. The Music Educators Jour- 
nal becomes the national official organ 
of the Association, with the Triad con- 
tinuing as the official state publication. 
Members receive both publications. ... 
(2) Approval of the Contest Rules Com- 
mittee Report. (3) Report of re- 
quired contest numbers. These contest 
numbers are published in the November 
17 issue of the Triad. Complete contest 
rules will be published in the January 
Triad, but those desiring information 
before that time should write to Arthur 
L. Williams, 64 East College St., Ober- 
lin. . . . Officers of the O. M. E. A. for 
1934-35: President—Merrill C. McEwen, 
Bowling Green; ist Vice-President— 
Louis E. Pete, Ashland; 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent—Arthur L. Williams, Oberlin; Sec- 
retary—Richard J. Stocker, Mentor; 
Treasurer—Russell N. Squire, Chilli- 
cothe. Board of Control—Wilbur H. 
Lehman, Columbus; Russell B. Smith, 
Crestline; Gertrude DeBats, Bedford; 
L. H. Alexander, Dover; Charles E. 
Luoma, Warren; Harry F. Clark, Cleve- 
land; Edith M. Keller, Columbus. Dis- 
trict Chairmen—A. Hoye Godfrey 
(Northeast), Kent; Kenneth W. Findley 
(Northwest), Delphos; Milton Rehg 
(Eastern), New Concord; Henri Schnabl 
(Southeast) Portsmouth; Theodore F. 
Normann (Southwest), Oxford; Elmer J. 
Fitchhorn (Central) Delaware. Commit- 
tee chairmen—Wendell Sanderson (Vocal 
Affairs), Findlay; Harry F. Clarke (In- 
strumental Affairs), Cleveland; Don 
Morrison (Radio Development), Oberlin. 


Church Music Clinic at Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, December 14 in 
Warner Concert Hall: Sidney H. Nichol- 
son, Warden of the College of St. Nich- 
olas, School of English Church Music, 
London, will lecture on an historical 
phase of English church music. Per- 
sons wishing a complete program of 
this clinic may send their names to the 
Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio, and 
as soon as details are completed a pro- 
gram will be sent. 


S. E. Ohio Education Association and 
O. M. E. A. presented a district high 
school band at the 40th annual session 
in Athens October 26, under the direc- 
tion of Henri Schnabl. Assisting in the 
program: Herbert Spangler, Amesville; 
Kenneth Kay, Athens; Kathleen Jolly, 
Coalton; Sylvester Amsler, Jackson; 
Richard McCutchan, Logan; Konrad 
Scholl, Middleport; J. R. Horwell, Mox- 
ahala; Ward Hamm, Nelsonville; Leroy 
Bucy, New Straitsville; Frank Shelby, 
Piketon; Roy Liston, Rarden; Charles 
Shrader, Wavely; Clay Deemer, New 
Boston, and Melvin Harbarger of Hock- 
ing County. 


N. E. Ohio Teachers’ Association. A 
500-voice high school chorus selected 
from 40 schools presented a program at 
the N. E. O. T. A. meeting in Cleveland 
October 26. Conductors: Leslie Han- 
son, Canton; Russell Gee, Cleveland; 
W. A. Nischwitz, Youngstown. Olaf 
Christiansen of Oberlin was guest con- 
ductor. George Strickling, Cleveland, led 
the community sing. Speakers: A. D. 
Ladd, Principal, Garfield H. S., Akron; 
Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland; Super- 
intendent Gorrell of Massillon; Leslie 
Hanson, Canton; Superintendent Layton 
of Wooster and Mr. Christiansen. 
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Southeastern Ohio. “All teachers of 
music, both vocal and instrumental, in 
the Southeastern District will receive 
an invitation to a luncheon followed by a 
a meeting in which it is planned to or- rN 

ganize a Southeastern District Super- 


visors Club. sia .W,08 Plans will be dis- SAFE, SURE AND WISE 


cussed at this meeting. The chairman, 
ated lh gg Roni mn ae al Bom WAY FOR TEACHING = 
Schnabl, District Chairman, Portsmouth. THE GREATEST NUMBER OF 
elected ihe following officers at ite mest. = ======>_—s CHILD REN TO SING IS BY USE OF 
i i ti ith the O. M. E. A. 
oe eee Seem “SENTENCE SONGS 

Bowling Green; Secretary—Mr. Elliot, ——SSSS= - 
Del ; Vice-P ident—E. W. Jans- —————— 

den Se ane will conan pS FOR LITTLE SINGERS 


the festival chairmen for the spring 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































festivals. 
In-and-About New York Music Ed A By 
- -Abou ‘usic u- 
cators Club met November 24. An- New Book Laura Bryant 
nounced speakers were: Dr. Walter with Price 
Damrosch and Lilla Bell Pitts (Eliza- t 
beth, New Jersey), representing the 59 Songs 50 cents 























viewpoints in music education from the 
school angle and from that of the pro- 
fessional musician of broad horizon and 
experience. An added feature of the 
meeting was the conducted tour of the 


magnificent cathedral of St. John the "On Examination” 
Divine, arranged for members of the Write for a copy 


club. . . . Meetings of the club are WILLIS MUSIC CoO 

held at 5:00 to 9:00 P. M. with an in- THE * 
formal reception the first half hour fol- 

lowed by a dinner and program. . . 137 West Fourth Street Cineinnati, Ohio 
The New York club has recently taken 
steps to consider formal affiliation with 
the United Conferences, the relationship 
having effect in the Eastern and Na- 
tional Conferences through a plan of ’ 
interlocking individual membership. Full - St d 
details have been sent to all members Paysen A Collapsible Chorus an S 
and prospective members of the club. 

Further information may be secured by used in 28 states in two years 














































































































addressing Chairman Peter W. Dykema, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, or the national head- 
quarters at 64 East Jackson Blvd., Suite 
840, Chicago. . . . Next meeting of the 
club will be held February 9. 


Washington, D. C., public schools are 
sponsoring a series of eight school music 
broadcasts by junior and senior high 
schools. Edwin N. C. Barnes, director 
of music, is in charge of the broadcast 
series. The first program of the series 
was presented November 14 by the fol- 
lowing schools: Gordon, Deal, MacFar- 
land and Paul Junior High Schools, 





featuring the Inter-Junior High School : , , 

Orchestra, Franklin J. Jackson, con- eat lit 

ae ee le ae Dr. F. M. |, Claisionsen Director of St. Olaf Choir, writes: 

Senior Girls’ Glee Club, W. B. Ranney, ’ . 
conductor; Gordon Junior High School You have made a very practical stand. | do not think there is any- 
Orchestra, Helen Clark Shaw, conductor; 

Inter-Junior High School Chorus, Eve- thing in the country to compare with it. ; 

line Newcome Burgess, conductor; Light— Substantial —Easily Transported —Small Storage Space —Inexpensive 
Franklin J. Jackson, accompanist; Gor- i > 

don Junior High School and _ Inter- Write for Booklet of Information 


Junior High School Chorus, Edwin N. C. 
Barnes, conductor, Mrs. Burgess, ac- 

companist. “The Development of In- M. PAYSEN . ” ' Hebron, Nebraska 
strumental Music in the District 
Schools” was the subject of the address 
by Stephen E. Kramer, first assistant 
superintendent of schools, Washington, 
D. C. The next broadcast will be De- 
cember 12, from Stuart Junior High 


School, and will includ ils f th ° J | Sub F ti 
School, and wilt include pupils from the | Cive a Journal Subscription . . . 


a Se to your Superintendent. An ideal Christmas gift, from his 














School Life, monthly journal of the standpoint and yours. And why not the same for others 
Federal Office of Education, now ap- —principal, school board member, associate teacher, 
pears witha larger number of pages and > ournal quotes 
several added features. The magasine friend? Just to make it worth while, ~ J | 
contains much that is of interest and special Christmas Gift rates (for December on y): 
direct practical value to music educa- [ # # # |} = = «pega enhecrintions ................ 50 
tors. Not a great deal has thus far ap- aan wee a nag see = 75 
peared in the columns of “School Life” ive su PUIONS 2.2. eee e eee eeees 5,00 
that directly concerns music, but per- Hight subscriptions ...........esse0- g 
haps with the broadened scope and in- Send remittance with names and mail addresses. Greeting card will be 
creased capacity there will be opportu- sent to each, with your name and the announcement of the gift subscription. 
nity for more reference to music educa- ACKSON BLVD. 
tion matters. Be that as it may, the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL, 64 E. J Cc ’ 
Journal recommends “School Life” to CHICAGO 
you. 
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The Music Educators 1934 Yearbook 


Addresses, papers, discussions from the 1934 (Chicago) conference as shown below are included in 


Part I of the 1934 volume. 


Parts Il, Ill and IV are devoted 


to reference material and statistical 


data, including complete 1934 directory of members. 


GENERAL TOPICS 

Social Betterment Through Art, Ernest H. Wilkins, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

The New Culture and the New Era, Philip LaFollette, former gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The Kelation of the Arts to the Purposes of Democracy, Alexander 
J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Fusion of Art Forces with Life, Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor, 
Denver University, Denver, Colo. 

Education Through Music, from the School Viewpoint, C. H. Lake, 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Education Through Music, from the General Viewpoint, Rabbi 
James G. Helier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Value of Music in Education, Reverend D. F. Cunningham, 
Superintendent of the Archdiocesan Schools of Chicago. 

Music A Fundamental in Education (Address of Welcome), William 
J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago. 

Problems of Leisure, Lorado Taft, Chicago. ~ 

®ne Comerence and the Leisure Time Program. Osbourne McCon- 

, uthy, Gien Ridge, N. J. 

Music and the New Leisure, Eugene T. Lies, National Recreation 


Association, New York City. 

Music and the New Leisure—Papers by: Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, President, National Council of Women, First Vice-Presi- 
dent National Federation of Music Clubs; August J. Pacini, 
Lions International; Mrs. William Arms Fisher, President, 
American Choral and Festival Allianee; Mayme E. Irons, repre- 
senting National Congress of Parents and Teachers; Harry F. 
Glore, Supervisor of Community Musie, Recreation Commission, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Supervisor in Relation to Civic Agencies, Augustus D. Zanzig, 
National Recreation Association, New York City. 

The Integrated Educational Program, Will Earhart, Director of 
Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS 

High and Low Spots in Rural School Music, Ada Bicking, Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis. 

The Normal School’s Responsibility in Rural School Music, Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, State Supervisor of Music, Helena, Mont. 

The Relationship of Music in the Rural Schools to the Four H 
Movement, Catharine E. Strouse. Kansas State Teachers College, 

Musle Theory in the Rural Schools, Edith M. Keller. 


TEACHER TRAINING 
Psychology: The Foundation of Teaching, James L. Mursell, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Training School Music Teachers: The Story of a Questionnaire, 
edna McEachern, State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC 
Musicology in the American University, Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
Music in the Liberal Arts Program, Carl Bricken, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. 
Round Table Discussion led by Paul J. Weaver,*Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. ¥ 


RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
(Tests and Measurements) 

Research in Music Education, Jacob A. Kwalwasser, Professor of 
Music Education, Syracuse University. 

Music Research and Modal Counterpoint, Glen Haydon, Assistant 
Professor of Music, University of California, Berkeley 

A Brief Report of a Prediction and Guidance Program in School 
Music, Ruth Larson, Music Psychologist in the Public Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y 

Research Applied to Creative Music and to Power with Rhythm 
and Rhythmic Notation, Will Earhart. 

The Influence of the Study of Musical Talent on Trends in Music 
Education, William 8S. Larson, Chairman of the Music Educa- 
tion Department, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

An Experimental Study (of Intelligence, Music Talent and Music 
Achievement as They Influence the Music Program of the Junior 
High School), —y | Ethel Wise, Director of Music, Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Syracuse,” , , 


MUSIC SUPERVISE: 
we} ~nemee Russell V. Morgan, Dir 
0. 


President, 


The Function of Research, John W. Be 
of Music, Northwestern University. 
The Function of Inspection, T. P. Gidding 
lic Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Function of Teacher Training, Herm 
Music, Milwaukee Public Schools. } 

The Function of Guidance, John C. Kendelj, 
ver, Colo. 

The Function of Administration, George } 


Sen 


Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion—Ralph W. Wright, Director of 
Fowler Smith, Director of Music, De 
Rosenberry, State Director of Music, 
M. Keller, State Director of Music, Co 


VOCAL MUSIC 
Benefits im Spee¢h and Appreciation of 
Training the Singing Voice, Marshall B 
Yale Glee Club, New Haven, Conn,. : 
Voice Training as a Basis for High Schoo 
Supervisor of High Séhool Vocal} Mus 
Senior High School Voice Training Classes, 
Teacher of Voice, New York City. 
Vocal Music—Junior and Senior ‘High Scho | 


I enclose $1.7 


| 

| 

Y = 
| 

\| 


Director of Music, Albany, N. Y. 

The Inclusive Chorus in the High School, L 
of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

After High School—What?—Helen M. Hosm 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

The Junior School Chorus, Kenneth G. Kell 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


MUSIC 





5—the member 
book will be set 


[) lama member of the Musi 


1 wish to be 
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Ability Grouping in Music Education—The Elementary Choir, Ernest 
G. Hesser, Director of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

The Elementary Choir—Its Organization and Administration, How- 
ard N. Hinga, Supervisor of Miementary Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Development of Small Vocal Ensembles in the Junior High 
School, Lawrence -Yingling, Winnetka, III. 

The Spirit of the Sixteenth Century Polyphonic Music, Reverend 
Edwin V. Hoover. 

Ensemble Writing by Contemporary. American Composers, Jacob 
A. Evanson, Protessor of Cnorait Music, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Voice Problems in the Ungraded School, Irene L. Schoepfle, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

The Development of Small Vocal Ensembles in the Senior High 
om Se Cotton, New Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, lo 

Small Vocal Ensembles in the Large City System, Russell V. Morgan. 

Determining a Fair Balance Between Music Reading and Skills and 
Social and Recreational Singing, Margaret Taylor Shepard, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Riverside, II. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Higher Standards for the School Orchestra, George Dasch, Conduc- 
tor, Chicago -Little Symphony Orchestra. 

The Place of the Band in the ing of a Musical People, Lee M 
Lockhart, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Some Aspects of the Marching Band, Mark H. Hindsley, Super- 

visor of Instrumental Music, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Community Service Through Instrumental Music, William D. Re- 
velli, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Hobart, Ind. 


Materials and Equipment for the Instrumental Class, LaVerne 
Irvine, Westchester, Pa. 
Instrumental Music in Elementary Schools, Helen M. Hannen, 


Supervisor of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Problems of Class Instruction from the Teaching Standpoint, Lena 
Milam, Beaumont, Tex. 
Organization of Free Classes, Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich. 
Organization of Tuition Classes, Sherman Clute, Rochester, N. Y. 
Demonstration—Ceoperative Violin Class Teachers, Wilfred Schlager, 
Kansas. City, Mo. . 
Class Piano Instruction, Rudolph Reuter, Chicago. 


MUSIC THEORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Music Theory in the High Schools (Introduction), Francis Findlay, 
Director Public School Music Department, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston. 

Summary of the Final Report of the Committee on Music of the 
Secondary Education Board, Peter W. Dykema, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Importance of Solfeggio as a Secondary School Subject, Mel- 
ville Smith, Professor of Music, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion—Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Paul 
J. Weaver, Head of Music Department, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; M. H. Rusch, State Teachers College, Milwaukee 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION BY RADIO 
Three Years of Elementary Radio Music Instruction, Myrtle Head, 
Supervisor of Music, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Music Instruction by Radio, Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of 
Music, Les Angeles, Calif. ° 
Problems in Radio Music Education, Edgar B. Gordon, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 


FESTIVALS AND CONTESTS 

An Outlook on Festivals and Contests, C. M. Tremaine, Director, 
National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, New York City. 

Philosophy and Practice of Adjudication, Sir Hugh Roberton, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 

The Festival Contest, Adam P. Lesinsky, President of National 
School Orchestra Association, Whiting, Ind. 

Contests and Festivals in New England, Harry F _bi mere, 
Sommerville, Mg = ; . 
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A Message to Music Merchants Who Are Not 


URING the months of March and 

April, 1935, there will be six Sec- 
tional Conferences held in as many im- 
portant centers in the United States. 
Have you stopped to consider what this 
means to you—do you realize that these 
conferences will bring an ever increasing 
interest in music right to your front door 
—do you know that right now there are 
almost twenty-five million children study- 
ing music in some form or other in our 
schools? Only those who are aware of 
the development in Music Education and 
the importance of their own part in keep- 
ing its momentum at an increasing pace, 
can hope to benefit by it. 


An Organized Market for Music 


The twenty-five million children study- 
ing music in our schools, without ques- 
tion, present to the music merchants of 
today an organized market for their 
goods. The Music Educators National 
Conference and the six Sectional Confer- 
ences through their research council, meet- 
ings, and general exchange of ideas, cre- 
ated a recognition of music as a necessary 
school subject many years ago. The 
growth of these conferences has been the 
means of developing the study of music in 
our schools, to a point where it is now 
an accomplished fact and is accepted as a 
necessary adjunct to a cultural education. 
During the depression when budgets were 
being cut to the bone, music as a school 
subject was put to a test—forces inter- 
ested in keeping alive some other pet sub- 
ject referred to music as a “fad or frill.” 
If it had not been for the organized fight 
for recognition which had already been 
carried on for almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury by the Music Educators National 
Conference and which centered its forces 
under the intelligent leadership of the Con- 
ference officers at a time when it was most 
needed, we would today be faced with 
chaotic conditions in school music educa- 
tion. Individual supervisors could never 
have won the battle without organization. 
A music merchant reviewing these facts 
cannot help but agree that it is greatly 
to his advantage to keep alive the organi- 
zation which is making school music 
history. 


Times Are Changing 


Methods of educating children are con- 
stantly changing in music as well as in 
other subjects. Music educators. are 
trained in the latest ways of imparting 
knowledge to their students. They are 
constantly looking for music and mer- 
chandise which is in keeping with the 
modern trend of pedagogy. The manu- 
facturers and publishers have engaged 
trained department heads to study the 
needs of this fast-growing demand. 

You, as an up-to-date merchant proba- 
bly carry new products in your stock. 
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Many dealers, however, because of the 
stress of the recent depression, have not 
been able to keep posted on these devel- 
opments and as a result do not advertise 
the fact that they can serve the music 
educators in their territory with music 
and merchandise answering the latest re- 
quirements. 


Competition Is Keen 


An increasing school market is a mat- 
ter of keen competition for merchandise. 
A survey of the field will show that deal- 
ers who are the most successful are those 
who are alive to the needs of the music 
educators. They realize that to codperate 
with the Music Educators National and 
Sectional Conferences is to “cast bread 
upon the waters.” They regularly display 
their wares at the Music Educators meet- 
ings, keep informed of current trends, be- 
come active members of the Conference 
and subscribe for the Music Epucators 
JOURNAL. 


How You Can Help 


The Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation is affiliated with the Music Edu- 
cators National and Sectional Conferences. 
This Association acts as a committee in 
charge of exhibits, selling exhibit space 
to its members. At each of the confer- 
ences the net receipts are turned over to 
the respective conference treasurers to be 
used in defraying the cost of the meeting 
and to develop the conference work. 

Through this ideal setup, members of 
our organization can accomplish two ends 
at one time: (1) They can advertise 
their wares to a large market by exhibit- 
ing at the conference or conferences in 
their territory. (2) By exhibiting they can 
help support a movement which is building 
for them this potential market. 

In addition to exhibiting at conferences, 
you can help by spreading the thought to 
all music educators with whom you come 


into contact, that not only is it their duty 
to join their Sectional Conference and 
the National Conference, but it is also in 
their own interest to do so. (Member- 
ship in any Sectional Conference auto- 
matically carries membership in the Na- 
tional Conference.) Even this activity on 
your part will bring more business to you, 
for educators upon joining an organized 
movement of such wide importance can- 
not help but become better customers. 
Any names of music educators in your 
territory whom you think should belong to 
a conference, should be sent to the Music 
Educators National Conference in Chicago, 
Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard. 


Educators Recognize Commercial 
Interests 


The Exhibitors Association, which will 
celebrate shortly its tenth anniversary, has 
pledged its support to the common cause 
of music education. Its sincerity in pro- 
moting a spirit of codperation between ed- 
ucators and commercial interests has cre- 
ated a bond of mutual good will, which 
makes it possible for both to see a com- 
mon viewpoint for advancing music edu- 
cation in its broadest aspects. 

At all conferences, official emphasis is 
placed on the value of conference mem- 
bers visiting the exhibits from the fol- 
lowing angles: 

(1) Necessity of keeping up to date 
with new materials. 

(2) Exchange of ideas with publish- 
ers’ and manufacturers’ representatives. 

(3) Importance to the financial struc- 
ture of the conference. 

Adequate time is given on all official 
programs, both in the mornings and after- 
noons for everyone to examine the exhibits 
leisurely. A representative of our Asso- 
ciation usually takes part on the program 
of one of the general sessions at all con- 
ferences. 


We Urge You to Exhibit 


Every music dealer, publisher, or in- 
strument manufacturer should attend the 
conference or conferences to be held in 
his territory and should exhibit at them. 
Here are the dates and locations of the 

1935 conferences: 


March 13-14-15— 


Eastern Conference..........s000- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
March 17-22 

North Central Conference....... Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 3-4-5— 

Southwestern Conference......... Springfield, Mo. 
April 8-9-10— 

Southern Conference..........+ New Orleans, La. 
April 14-17— 

California-Western Conference....Pasadena, Calif. 
April 21-24— 

Northwest Conference........2see00+ Boise, Idaho 


(For detailed information write to the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
Suite 840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill.) 
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$1 Now... 
May Make You 


$100 





Your dollar for a year’s subscrip- 
tion gives you a continuous cross- 
section of— 


Ideas That WORK 


Each issue is full of new approaches, 
methods and materials that are readily 
adaptable. . . . Ideas that add to prestige, 
income, reputation, and speed-up promo- 
tion, 


Give yourself a Xmas Gift! 


Subscribe Now. $1 may earn you $100 
in satisfaction. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE 


(The Supervisors Service Bulletin) 
434 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 














WANTED: Back issues of the Con- 
ference Book of Proceedings for the 
following years: 1921, 1922 and 1923. 
Address Music Educators National 
Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, IIl. 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 


Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, for October 
1, 1934. 


State of Illinois } 

County of Cook 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. V. 

Buttelman, who, having been duly sworn according 

to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 

Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 

the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 

belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 64 
East Jackson Blud., Chicago. 

Editor, None. 

Managing Editor, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jack- 
son Blud., Chicago. 

Business Manager, C. V. Buttelman, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 

Executive Committee: Herman F. Smith, President, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; John W. Beattie, Evanston, 
Ill.; Walter H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Los Angeles, Cal.; Ernest 
G. Hesser, Cincinnati, Ohio; William W. Norton, 
Flint, Michigan; R. Lee Osburn, River Forest, 
Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afhant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the twelve months preceding the date shown above 
is. (This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only.) 

(Signed) C. V. Butrerman. 

Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 

of September, 1934. 


[sear] W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires April 3, 1938.) 


Music Educators Journal 














National Solo and Ensemble Contests 


—1935 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN 


GG and ensemble contests, for players of various in- 
struments of the band and orchestra, sponsored by the 
National School Band Association and National School Or- 
chestra Association and conducted by the respective contest 
committees of these organizations, are held at the time of 
and in connection with the National High School Orchestra 
Contest in 1935 and the National High School Band Contest 
in 1936, thus alternating thereafter. Beginning in 1935, two 
events ‘will be added to those regularly scheduled, namely, 
the Student Conductors Contest and the Drum Major 
Twirling Contest. 


Solo and Ensemble Contest Rules 


Registration Fee: There will be a registration fee of $1.00 
per member for each entry in the solo or ensemble events 
of the National contest. (This fee provides for participation 
in ONE event only. In other words, the individual must 
pay $1.00 for each event in which he participates.) These 
— ig help to cover the cost of prizes, judges, and inci- 

entails. 


Eligibility: Note carefully the details of the rules adopted 
by the Associations for this year. To enter the contest the 
contestant must 

(1) Be a member of a band or orchestra which has competed in a sec- 

tional or state contest in the school year 1934-35. 


(2) Have qualified under all rules for the National band and orchestra 
contest. (Exception—Piano and harp solo contestants need not 
members of organizations which have participated in state contests, 
provided they meet all other requirements.) 


(3) Be a member of the National School Band Association or National 
School Orchestra Association. 


(4) Band Instruments: As stated previously, wind ensemble and solo 
contests will be held at Madison, Wisconsin in_ connection with the 
National Orchestra Contests in May, 1935. Eligibility quotas for 
wind soloists and ensembles for the 1935 National contests shall be 
in a ratio of one to ten; that is, wind ensembles and soloists 
receiving the highest ratings in the 1935 state contests shall be 
eligible for the 1935 National Solo and Ensemble contests on the 
basis of one for each ten (or fraction thereof which compete in 
= class in their respective state contests) including districts in 


(5) Orchestra Instruments: In state contests where the rating system 
of judging is used, everyone winr’ng the highest rating is eligible 
to the National contest (that is it no first rating is awarded, the 
second rating winners are eligible). In state contests where the 
place system of judging is used, first and second place winners 
are eligible to the National contest. 

Solo Accompaniments: All solos will be played with piano 
accompaniment and competent pianists will be furnished by 
the local committee where it is not convenient for a soloist 
to have his own accompanist. 


Playing time will be limited to six minutes for each solo 
or ensemble participant. 


Participation Rules: Soloists or ensembles may participate 
in more than one event in accordance with the following 
regulations and in accordance with the stipulation concern- 
ing fees (see registration fee). 

(1) An eligible individual may compete in one solo and one ensemble 

event. 


(2) An_ eligible individual may compete in two ensemble events. In 
such case he is not eligible in solo events. 


(3) An eligible individual may compete in two solo events, provided 
he has taken first place in both in his state contest. In this case 
he may not compete in ensemble events. 

The rating system as in band and orchestra contests will 

be used. 


Memorizing: Soloists who do not memorize their numbers 
will be penalized by being placed one division lower in the 
contest rating. 


Awards for winning soloists and each member of the 
winning ensembles will be furnished by the National School 
Band and Orchestra Associations. 

NOTE: The foregoing applies only to the National Solo and Ensemble 
Contests for 1935. For information regarding the National Band and 
Orchestra Contests—rules, required and optional pieces, etc.—see 1935 
contest folder. Copies (15 cents each) may be secured from officers of 
the School Band and Cectestre Associations, or the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Student Conductors Contest 


Contestants will be judged on the following: Baton tech- 
nique—beating 2/4 rhythm, beating 3/4 rhythm, beating 4/4 
rhythm, beating 6/8 rhythm, beating subdivided beats. At- 
tention will be given to: Appearance; Correct tempi; Clarity 
of performance; Effectiveness (results secured); Interpreta- 


November-December, Nineteen Thirty-four 


tion; General effect. Eligibility: Regular soloist eligibility 
rules apply, including the provision that in the event no such 
contest is held by the state, a student conductor with the 
proper recommendations may be entered direct. There is 
also the further provision that should this plan increase the 
enrollment in this particular contest beyond anticipated pro- 
portion, the committee reserves the right to hold a prelim- 
inary contest immediately preceding the official event, the 
winners in the preliminary event to be admitted to the offi- 
cial event on the regular basis of one to ten. 


Drum Major Contest 


The time for each drum major’s performance is limited 
to six minutes. During that time they must demonstrate 
the following: (1) Two hand spin (front of the body). 
(2) Fake twirl (figure 8). (3) Pass around the body. (4) 
Cart Wheel. (5) Throws. (6) Original or special baton 
movements. 

The drum major will also be judged on his smoothness, 
particularly in continuity in transmission from one movement 
to another. 


Eligibility in this contest is confined to drum majors qual- 
ifying through regular State Drum Major Twirling Contests. 


Information 


Applications for participation in the 1935 National School 
Solo and Ensemble Contests (or in the 1935 National School 
Orchestra Contests) should be sent to the headquarters of 
the National School Band and Orchestra Associations, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, Ill. Application forms 
may be secured from officers of the Associations or the 
National headquarters office, to which address all requests 
for general information regarding the contests should be sent. 


Official Music List 


Solo and ensemble players who wish to prepare for the 
1935 National Contests must select music from the accom- 
panying list, compiled by the Contest Committees of the 
National School Band and Orchestra Associations. 

If it is desired to use music other than titles listed, notice 
must be given to the committee prior to entry, with title, 
composer, publisher and catalog number or symbol of sub- 
stituted composition, together with reason for such substi- 
tution. In no case shall a playing permit be issued to con- 
testant for any National Solo or Ensemble Contest unless 
the contestant be prepared to play music from the official 
list, or music approved in writing by the Committee. 

It is hoped that the compilation will be found helpful, 
not only in connection with the preparation of students for 
the national contests, but as an aid to local, district and 
state contest committees, and also to students and teachers 
generally, who are interested in solo and ensemble playing. 

A. R. McA tuisrer, President, National School Band Ass'n 


Apvam P. Lesinsxy, President, National School Orchestra Ass'n 
Wma. W. Norton, Ch'm’n, M.E.N.C. Com. on Contests and Festivals 





FLUTE SOLOS 


Aateseticcccccccees Ballade et Danse des Sylphs Op. 5 (diff.)..........+.- Im 
ADGATIER. 000 cccce0 Deuxieme Solo de Concert Op. 6liccccccccesccccccce Im 
Andersen. .......00+ Se Gs. BE Bk Onde sc cecctncucncesa connie Im 
ARIE. 0c cccccesce a, er ee ee eer ee Im 
pO Pee TTT ee AD in 0:4-40.0000 04. 5500000000600 0000%8 GS 
ee SPCTT TT PETE, © Bb 50k 40-5060500059eweeceesseeeunnwane EV 
Bach. wcccccccccccee CURRED SE BIR, 0 ccccccccsvcssecccess CF or EV 
PAM aes cos wesened es SSD SS re CB or EV 
Boulanger.......00+ D'un Matin de Printemps (diff.)........c.eeeeeeees EV 
eS Pe Un Flute Dans les Verges (diff.)........cceeecsccees EV 
ee ae The Wind ps 3 oer CF or CB 
Chaminade.......... ee 8 eee se eee BHB or EV 
Chopin-Taffanel..... Waltz Op. 64 No. 1 (Pleasures of Pan Album No. 
Dl. sevkivesknianc<beiweSewuseseedesaunee CB or CF 
CHa csc cccaccens Nocturne Op. 135 No. L.ncccesccccccccecsvsvcseses CB 
COs bec ncsccsees neue _— 15 No. 2 (Pleasures of Pan Album oo 
DR ch bGd6660066464.066050606 00000 04005 S4 RON 
Chopin-Taffanel..... Maes Ge, Diiwcnscvecsecdcssccasccccssesaceed CB 
eons eee Se CESS 6.05.00. c0e0deeerere sores enwen CB or CF 
Se rere FUE ATBUIE cccccccccenecsecvvvcccoeccesseuses EV 
Ps éacccwee vse DORE DD 6080s cessasecsvcbcrvexecstesenss EV 
pp ee SET ee Rossignolet (The pipeingsie) binding ee aceaeb aes eee CF 
DOROIEE. 00000000668 Chanson d'Amour (Pleasures of Pan Album No. 3)..CB 
Doppler........+++: Hungarian Pastorale Fantasie (diff.) Andante and 
Finale (Pleasures of Pan Album No. 2)......-..+.- CB 
oo err Nocturne Op. 17. 
PS 665-04 av dcesee Andestinge (CBarsest: Ast.) occ cccccccccccscccssscess GS 
re renee ee Re er ee CB 
OS SS ae Valse Op. 116 No. 3. .cccsccccscccccscccess CF or CB 
CARs ko. co uccwons Ballet Music from ‘‘Faust’’ Adagio, Valse Lento, 
Helen's Dance, Maiden'’s Entry...........seseeees CB 
oo ere a | 5 rrr ree ee GS 
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OS TT Sonata No. 3 G Minor (B and H)......ccccccces AMP 
Di nceedesenband Sonata No. 17 A Minor (B and H)........-.ee0% AMP 
ee eee Th EO Wins Hin ddeenb lens <nibtewcdenbes CF 
PiBccocsseseecencs TD. g6¢e¢nene's66e00en nce nemeedetne<ceekaanes 
Dihccescevccenceon NEE. n.nn0400-5000005068600 604068 60000060 CF or CB 
DP Poctesennseeus eee memeetiy Op. 34 Ne. 4. ccccccccccecsces CF or CB 
PPcesecccdeneGh sétedevthddesensetd ees rncecrncuneseuese AM 
Pi <éredeawaeus Whirlwind (Pleasures of Pan Album No. 2) (diff.)..CB 
OS TT ee CN. SDs p-cc.nn0 06 ceceessntdcsncnesaves 
ere Sioux Indian Fantasy. 
DN. cosccensés Se, BO Bicccccccensteceseeeueesen CF 
Ps oseecackes Divertissement Pastorale (diff.).........eeeeeccecees Im 
OE Eee Ge WF Gy Gi ccandceseuensensesseues CF or CB 
Mondenville........ S.C SE Dac ccccuenesetecwsenesseesen GS 
a ag CN DP MMi cesecesccccesasecencebenseenens CB 
a eee. Ce CE. Derndeé¢nne6eectendqusedecsoaseebed CB 
PEs ovecceccnccal Andalouse (Pleasures of Pan Album No. 1) CB or CF 
—_ ee DE  <icentéaudebereesereheensnicetbenéeeetenenl CF 
GE DON “stuet eeee ee eee baed ae Cae wena EV 
SO eee SPT TTT eee err GS 
Pi Pi cccasnudas ee. Ce CD. cect eeencs beacon obese EMP 
BOR oscocesvoceued Scotch Pastorale (diff.) 
ON SR ee er ee a ee ee CF 
WOES ce seeveons La Babilliard Op. 23 (Pleasures of Pan Album 
Te, BP. bsntnenekecsedeuescesedesswansees CB or CF 
TOM. ccccccceved RRNA TREE cccinn sicnnsousnsenseenagel 
POOR s oc cc cvces Daelodie No. 2 from Sulte...cccccccsccccccccteccess Im 
WENGE ccccccceses By the Brook Op. 33....scceseccccccccccces CF or CB 
WORN s 60 cccccuse Madrigal (Berrere Art.) ...cccccccccccccccccccccess GS 
Any solos from collection ‘‘Pleasures of Pan’’ (3 
CUD nc cewdsdeueneebetedanesensessoieeessuneed CB 
WITHOUT PIANO 
i crenseecneenms es Oh Be cccsscccesctuveeecsnasisencpes EV 
SONG s ce neseevees DHT ccc ececcceccrececcceeccssseeeesseeessooces EV 
Honnegger.......... Dames de fe Chevit.cccccccccccccsscccccccccsccces EV 
PICCOLO SOLOS 
Pt nine adwta eae ee Tis o450660ed 450khdeeneeeewensee cance CF or CB 
Bonnisseau.......... Break of Morn in the Forest.......cccscccccccces BHB 
a rrr: The Turtle Dove (La Tourterelle)............ CF or CB 
ne ccene weewn Le Rossignol De L'Opera..ccccccccccccscccscsece BHB 
PDs cesencesebes Ee WEG. Sade cesnsesecusesacenees BHB or CB or CF 
PMNs cv cccccncend CE. HRs o6ncnncceedeneveanesceesed BHB or CB 
August Damm....... BEE GR Aa ccvescevensseaecesecesenesauends Cc 
Filipoveky.....seces Cee Ge DEE, ( cocct ctcscvecereceneuceseeened CF 
OS rere Ps i.  cedcegnseebesee.ccenesereseeeen CB 
Ct csvetovennsees PE. Cis cetchendeshetencese6etensesneut CB 
5S Pee cvseeacecs SOE. Cs cv sdeerse sh ete Ceseeenss koneaaseent CF 
De ne eeke cent OO GE BS cecccccensccecescesereces BHB or CB 
Jewel Collection..... CE. DOD nao ct nddehesrececccccctcnseucesot CB 
Nore: All selections above are for C Piccolos with piano accompaniment. 
OBOE SOLOS 
SR ccectenasased PD. ccccanceeussecesancensectocadsescenaunavas 
Piincrneererinaveel SD 06-08 6 bbdeeenteeenehevedeccennnaws CB or CF 
SN 6+ veseeeseen Pemteets Cassletscccccccccccccvccescsscccesecessess Im 
Des Landres......... eens. 26 PORNO. osc cccnccccssnncscncceaes Im 
Gabriel-Marie....... CY. DOMED ccccceceneceecnesvedésccesnaeennéee Im 
Eee DO CO. cc ce cae ebeeesateenideseunmecbied Im 
ES ee DOOUNEER GD DERN oc ccccccececcccceccesecescecess EV 
errr PENT PEGE c cc ccccccccccccovtcceccusvessees Im 
Sn ssévecceeul CONE, Bi 0eeb6650000scncccescecsenseceseseuss Im 
Grandval.....ccseee Concerto Op. 7 (diff.)...ccccccccccccccesccscscces Im 
Ra cecctcneken BRED GE. BIR oc ce cccccecneccscucccesccous Im 
«enn exenee CED BE Bocncceseccccscecesvoscesoussecens Im 
| RE Hex ee Se Re EV 
OS eer Sonata No Ch, SR cesstcccnseeceuseavenunen EV 
OS ET Ree GS BI cece cccececcecsscccsctscesasces Im 
0 ee Pe cuseessedéareseenesnssekesokuvécanereneunne Im 
OE rE PEED kdceeanedcddcnweresrenesderveunetsebeaee” CF 
ON err PE cence ached steaenbseeentiadekesonnne eval CF 
OE WEED. Gedadeccbeedkunesrietsceneceeusescanetea CF 
Laurisdikus......eee< EE 0666 06666600066600 850606066080 066060006600608 Im 
DAs ceceovsevetd Deux Phesss Op. 102... cccccccsccccccccscccccesece EV 
Rs esa cweadeul CN Glico n60000660000660 00 dt eekesennneesneed EV 
ee. A. cctchaun Ee EE a een ee ere rT EV 
Massenet........s0¢ The Virgin's L Oe Ts vc cconncsecuseessceuséede CB 
OO C CO BR Ti. 065.0 o6.00400 ee eceeonneeeenesanees AMP 
Paladithe......0esce0% ee GS Foc dékccccvcdscocericgnsvsecesaqest Im 
whe ste seewnene Cinq pieces pour Hautbois et Piano (Lemoine edi- 
Ss PD. wen diwneke made sntndsceeseusawesvanned EV 
Pv cecavcnnenene Comeeste with Oeeheetec cc cccccccccccccccccescovces Im 
ee BO ooh ec OhESSS CORSO Sees ECUREE EERE CE RHESORERS EV 
OO SS Souvenia de Madtid Op. U3 .csccccccossccccesecccss Im 
PL, ccccasen ee Ee GN: Cavs cccevcncecencscscesemewe Im 
eS Pere POE Cs ceccccctceseccscececoceseuseetesens Im 
Wei snshiouexcawnr RS ee eben bees en esini ween Im 
ENGLISH HORN SOLOS 
CO, center ceenes Mocmmmme Op. 9 Ne. Becccccccccccccccesccccsseces CB 
eer Gees Ge: Ti ote vnccdcacdecd ccneearens Ri 
RO PE vccendaavkedsebestkeecd-weideenesseceanens EV 
OS eee ees Beets Wie 6.006 dctecevcceeenecsasosescesd CB 
Pibcccesxetssed SEE «casas Ghbesedsdindeneesantnetsweesersannee CF 
i sceeeséaenel ED, 6 cb. kk beh OU HEE 6K CCR EOKOCKMSOREEE CF 
DE. csvinvesei eee Ge, Bbc ccccccccccvdcccnsecccuseseoecnss EV 
TU coneseeecstes DE. cad seeeugns wae beededccenmees4eeusesenne CF 
Pes csacnseeuevas Piece en forme de Habanera.....ccccccccccesscccecs EV 
CLARINET SOLOS 
DOOR s cecccecese Deiat Gathee. occ ccctccteccecveccscsecececeses 
SOs coscuccsssan NN COR, OEe orcs cvtccveseendeesansssoveseenes é M 
ee i MUTT TIC TTT TTT TTT CF 
Raa ac ead lr aac EERE EEA EO TE TT Te CF 
PRs a cabesawane SD ons ctbesnresedenewnsnnnseetnteroenean CF 
DIE. cucscececes Second Asabeeque in FP... cccccccccccccccccscsscess EV 
ee DE EEE. sccucuabees daduedeeeedesbiwedeuvenaedl EV 
I 166 cake keed TO Eile Bees occ ccccsccccsvscccesoceseseses EV 
Debussy........ceee PUG PUPOUNNE ssc ccsccciencssvesceseccsensecces EV 
I a a Pentasio Wealienae (G1E.).cccccccccveccccccccseccce Im 
oR eee a EE cscondesceseedieeeeenetcensesensencceren Im 
en SNE nc chan cadgakshbenss bed eneeuseéeneeeenee Im 
CNR, os cove noanl Bone without Worde. .ccccccccccccccccccesccscccses CB 
Rains soa ee a Valse Triste (Ed. Jurgenson, eased Vrtebeceenk eae Im 
OE Sere —y a TD BD bike bt uwivesecssicusana EV 
Sees NT gee beRETERTOEUECEEN OOS OCOD O OR ESOC OC ESCCORS GS 
ER Au Claire Pe Te, Bi isdsntecheueeedéesusacdaaweee Im 
Mendelssohn........ NN DNR s cc ccccccceséccrseseeeesecessess CF or CB 
Moskowski.......... SEED. -k¢600decnesaredsacencwetesaneseeen CB or CF 
BN cc tieseecdes Adagio for Concerto Op. 107......cceeececcvcvecees CB 
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PESMNEE. cccscccceses Minuet Divertimento No. 17 (Arr. Langenus)...... EMP 
Pierne (Grisez)...... COMRORNNNE ccccccecccoccccenceccesecoeeoccesesete 
Rimsky-Korsakoff.... / Flight of the Bumble Bee (Arr. Langenus) (Arr. 
BIS oc dckcdcancsesscccessées or CB or = 
eT eee , Sonata in Eb Op. fre et ee ee 
SS) ee Geen CAse. Lamesa). cccccccgecccccccvccses EMP 
Pinnccesseseded Cee Bets BGA. Bec ccccvcccvcccscstcoscoecssed CB 
Pscesccevscsus Conceste Na. 2 Op. ST. ccccccccccccccccccccccooses CB 
WC exnsnne cae Cneein® CH Bbc cccoccccsessecses CB or CF or BHB 
ae Fantasia and Rondo Op. 34 (Arr. Langenus)......... CF 
LS er Grande duo Concertant Op. S pconeet aE hheenseenewed 
eae First Concerto Clarinet Op. 73.......seeeee. CB or AMP 
Wea ceecevctecnws Recitative and Selensien” Mace Concerto Op. 74 
GRR ee ne ae Pre Tere Pee CB or AMP 
E-FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Beethoven........++ EE DD Wi 5 6660600064866 650000 656000080 s0e OKs CF 
Bergson. ....2.eeee4 er A. ea rr re 
RNa <ccccceccees EE MR cdsu dds Sevnrenenenecasinecesns CF or CB 
GHGUEE sc ccvcecees PN ES Picdavicdnceticsdcenccschessivoensssead 
Oe ere rrr Seomes that af6 Drigheest. ..ccccccccccccccccsccccese CF 
(Also solos from Bb list by transposing accompaniment.) 
ALTO CLARINET SOLOS 
Blancheteau......... See TS BOE. bs diccicacscvesssenseceseeews CF 
BUG cccccccceud SO OA Oe BN ct ndccccecésseecescceccesensns Im 
Mendelssohn........ | Cerro rrr re CF 
Mendelssohn........ eS TD FUR oc ccc ce cccccccotcccccssocus CF 
IRS caveceseesad Adagio from Concerto Op. 107......ceseeeeeesccees CB 
ee Pr rerrrre You'll Remember Me Fantasic.........0..eceeeeeees CF 
Smith-Holmes....... Believe Me if all those Endearing Young Charms..... CF 


(And solos selected from Alto Saxophone list, keeping in mind the difference 
in practical range and technique of the two instruments.) 


(Also solo list for Bb clarinet by transposing accompaniment.) 


BASS CLARINET SOLOS 


Siindesénteeeceon eee eee err ree Te ee Im 
re RE TE TNs 9.50600 5600s heen endenseeeseenes CF 
Dc cccnaseeewn i Ce cccccaennnbasidercecesesanséauanee CF 
SS Serre PE OE. Mi cteensssuusdeccceccedocuesdausesaee CB 
SS SPerrereer Bl BE . 6: 500:6606006000ccesceceseysecesencesend CB 
PROD s cucecense Se dicceedevedscochennsaseniantaceete Im 
Bsn decntvcedoos Miy Song of Songe..cccccccccccccccccccccccccscscees CF 


(And solos selected from tenor saxophone or Bb clarinet list, keeping in mind 
the difference in practical range and technique of the two instruments. ) 


BASSOON SOLOS 


NR ici saniavndand PE. cicnencstscsaeknethanecsennceensnenneecun Im 
7 ae PO duceecngdedetekewheceedkessussuesececedneweh EV 
Busser.......seeeee mbetative a Theme Vatlb. ccc cvcccccevccassseccoes Im 
SOR aniekesden SG COIR ac one cccccccrescscoscnceccsaces EV 
adc bs bamanedsl Romance in D Minor Op. 62 (diff.)..........+0- HWG 
OO eee BENE. Kedcancekétcvbadedcekueenedsounesséar Im 
ae PNG NNR oo nb cscs cecéensscessecoscesmaes CF 
Haydn-Millars...... Adagio and Rondo, No. 80 Journal.............e00- By 
OO WE CAE GED cic nsecsessosccccnsescvseces Im 
Oe re: PED cht endecnad oss b660006.65066000004000006006% Im 
SO ae Pe GE I, cnc ccdsddccenacesesnenesensas Im 
EMO cccccccencwe Uno ist so Kannibalisch Wohl Op. 7..........+22005 CB 
eS a SE er er er Im 
Te EEL § cue cedeinddoceddencteneneesesctnteoncneasee Im 
Din ussedeescene CD Bh Te GW, Wiccccccccocccccccescocsces AMP 
Pcécsacenceeve SD We Gi ck vcs cer cco cunscccosessocevcnse EV 
Rimsky-Korsakoff..... Pasaghcace a Schoherarade.....cccscccccsccccccccsces Im 
Bs MEBs cvesccetus DEE. cuasiwdseoeneutdshbbiceesncienséneceewsenn EV 
OO See OR Te ok a iecsetwescddsidneeeeorbens AMP 
PR atscccaneee Margaret and Morning Song.........cccccccsescces BHB 
Sutliff-James......... PE: BN cnttsddesnntenssCheorereesenessace BHB 

er CNG GE DOI co ncccdesecccecssccccessenseee Im 
\ eee Biungesion Pantasie Op. 35. .cccccccccsccceccs CB or CF 
Weischendorff....... Theme with Variations and Tempo de Polonaise........ CF 
Weissenborn........ ee eB Pree eee Im 
Weissenborn........ Capricciosco Op. 14. .cccccccccccccccccccsccescccees CF 

SAXOPHONE SOLOS 

Barthelemy......... i CIs 9 ik o5 0654500 40805.ccsdndonceenne Ri 
PN. acccnneda Adagio and Allegro from Sonata Pathetique.......... Im 
ee ek eae RM or CB 
PUG. <ccecacue Seperno from Sonata Pastoral... .cssccccccseccsesecce Im 
OO re SE SE, Dre ccccnntncdscccdconccseccdveesusr CF 
C6 ccscoccnned SE TN, Bhincveceseceovcesssecvancotsescoaed CF 
Te “Wee GEER, cc cccceecccccsccnsctseseeess CF 
ee ere ED, Soa ie bee Kahcdesecdircacuccesesasoncese EV 
Debussy. .......++0¢ ey pee ee eee EV 
Debussy eee eeeeecces Se OE CR, cnc ks b0icesd bb sede tnsereonsed EV 
d'Indy.....+..-e0 CEE WHE Gi Wa disccdeincedsascssocvsncvenecud EV 
Doerr. ..esescccsses Ns Crh ches mang CURRENTS GRRE NERO ON CF 
Drdla-Weidoft...... 4 Sr ree RM 
Drdla-Dourm....... SE BI fon cctnnevccendsnesesecsaececseds CB 
ERMINE. cs cececccand ME DE Bc bc ce ccnsercccsccvceseseceseusescstenes CF 
CGD s ci cvecccsve ne ne eee eek Nee eeSeRenedReeeeeenaen CB 
oe eee Py WEE PRNNs ccc ccciccccvcecsesescsceesevess CF 
Gemewies <scccccved REED, Kdechid Keb adwdenesetannssesenunweuede GS 
Gusewich. ...scccces Ce Oi MN, ic ii caneececaesabeatceenenn Ru 
Gasemtes oc ccicscces SS 2 Torre Te Ri 
ENN: oc 56 0 ob4.0 0610-6: 6:646.0060645500468 406s CSCS CF 
eee ee Oe re CF 
Rehl....cccccccccee Ee Mivkve6nduet-cecdiesaetessaeeedasesnawede RU 
- See ee i Re oie ca Neneh Ceddkeeebbe cur eenieannekan RU 
Ps ¢cevteesnedaed PORES TONNE bcc cc caccdereccuseccdccsovesaséeene Ru 
Rimsky-Korsakov- 

Gurewich........ gle Bett dedcsetatsieeedtakeceusevnusaae CF 
Ring-Hager........+ SMEG TRIER ccc occccccssccccsocesccesceeseeens RM 
Smith-Holmes....... Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms..CF 
DR, BRURBs ccc ctcvecs My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice...........4+. CB or CF 
Tschaikowsky.......- Pe PN 66 6Ktanbeeen ek newienia ced CB or CF 
J eee ME ccduscdccdtivencbskGheteeitetepenicastaun RM 
Ws dc ccucectes DN, SccigichpUbwantneekhaeSeesndewiadwadewaan RM 
WER s cc ccccccoes i ccc naseeetbe ees i 0ecedndesseensebeereeusasen RM 
WPGIGONE. ccocccccces TN, cn cc en cataccetcucsesodswienecens RM 
WME vc ccecssees SemesReS PO Es 6 ic snccccccsecscceccessveveese RM 

HORN SOLOS 
ee Concerto for Horn (diff.) Op. 28.........eeeeseeee CF 
ON Er RO WE SR cars cévdcncevcedcvudanane Im 
ee TTT Deen, Ge. OB Beeccccvescesccsscovcesccsous Im 
Finigaglia........0. ED nb i 660 a00006 ss co ceccqnessonresevesesess -Ri 
Piecscctesceucen SE SM cach ccavetansnvedentchaeaeebon Im 
GOOG, socccceveced demas Gem “PRR ccccccccescesscesocenceses CF 
ee, eee PE cividecdods be tiedcdeersesesebensscuanens CF 
| er DED cdbnd edad taki eneeenebenesdenbeeseesuneel CF 
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Gottwald Fantasie Heroique.......cccccccccccccccccccccccces CF 
Gounod I, 66.0046 05660s 6 cde cuscecseeeroncewas CF or CB 
Mascagni BD, 6.0b066.60606000056440-4000000008605660088 CF 
Mendelssohn CREED 6050650006606 E nds HhER O44 44 4080006000086 608 Im 
Mendelssohn Nocturne (Midsummer Nights Dream)......... CB or CF 
Meyerbeer Sees Gh PIs 6. 0.0.60005ccecaccccoseccsveccoes ‘m 
Mozart Aria from ‘‘Magic Flute’’ (Album No. 12)........++ CB 
Mozart Concerto for Horn D major.........c.scccccccccees CF 
Richter ks cee bh eehedet bheebeKesebanensceteee CP 
St. Saens Ramatias, Ge. WMGeccesesvcivcscccvccscccessseesees EV 
Th; Bs cicvcscces Oe er EV 
Spe anenae Rie Gee BK oc cccscccccscvesecceccsccesan ee 

f 0 gee ere er CF or CB 

pO er TT re TT Te mn 

TO icwnacaeneens yey er TR GRR. Dic ids cccdvsccscvesvecs AMP 
V. Vecchietti........ eat chbbe ame enes eaten chee ie CF 
WE cccccvccessd Walther’ SP Bi cc vc vc cccncdvocescsesesesaved CF 
Ws ce aceneseses Cees Ce. Gand cccc ccc sccescscvccesecesseses Im 
WHIMAR. cc cccccces DEE A canndedsenducddewdesetennvecsewhssened CF 


CORNET SOLOS 













PR ccataneeiine Pl a Tso 6.on 0s 6ccceceiersanstecsnsende 
OS OTT ON rr re : 
OS Serre DEE. Sonsteveucoesnss = 
OS EET rere Princess Allct......ccee. 
ON” SP The American Boy........- 
OO” Seer Carmen Fantasie. ..........- 
Es ce cciccvscee The Student's Sweetheart 
Bn5s646n0ndeas Ce GE, Bi cc ccncsiccscevevaiveceetendsonsases 
See Stars in a Velvety Sky......cccccccccccceccccceses 
a SN Ge Is 6 ic. ccéccnccseccacceesenenue CF 
Sng ckcrnccencue SF ee ee rrr CF 
ES RP canbe hed ebeb 6aeCtKCEMEANO KOS OCEGOREESE CF 
0 ee DE, GR 5 vas kgo dts ese ecenccevnvscusun CF 
rrr Konzert-Fantasie | peepee A er CF 
BNE sc cc cccssced Comsetting Ge. Gbocccccccsecescvccescccccsvecoses Im 
Pe ctcccecseend Choral and Variations poche ad eameeks << 
BBs ccccccees ‘see MEME cccsencocenssocssesesescocees ey : , 
eee Concertstuck (Hawkes Ed.)......cseeseeeeeccceees BHB 
Rs 00 cctaseece Haydn Concerto (Walpot Ed. Brussels)........++++++ Im 
CRs ct ccncncces Tenaap, Tramp, THOMP..ccccccccccccccccecccecscccs CF 
Goldman........ss0 Aphrodite Caprice.....cccccccccccccccccccccccocece CF 
ee ee errr rere CF 
Hartmann.........04 CR WH Win cc cccvcscesccssscccncesesescees CF 
POEs oc cccecsece Anita (Valse Rubate) (new)........seeeeeeeeeceeee CF 
ane bnnedaGdiel Mein Thuringen.........eee+eeeee: Leeann haaieenl CF 
Need ans srindleeiee Ce Ce CN cnccidccusscuscvesnceted CF 
| RESP GI no cnncicccsseusccccedacsecsdseetacsd CF 
are Russian og f eee a ie ca cae ald eee Oe CF 
ech éensneehe EE Be WN eo arcinn 6666 es eceieunesenawesen CF 
a See We DNs ccc ccccccccscccescccoscedveroeesoeses Dix 
EUs cccccccese i Ne ance aeee neal sineeeweeeeeune Dix 
Rimsky-Korsakov. ... . Song of Lel from ‘‘Snow Maiden’’.........-+seeeeee Im 
SN 0.60460050000 aon ciweaneddndeekdinteqesevhanetenena CF 
ere Sea i eign ait dessa et ageeeee ae eeaene CF 
Se errr ee eter errr re OD 
Ns occsccceess Andante and Allegro Bh. .....ccccccccccccccccccess EV 
a gictenceeand Ce CS cons cic sckbteddasen hres esanseeeanien CF 
Rs ca ccvcsessed ON oon. ccc abcentiendhoeeesneesees tbeneeen CF 
Pingscecccesouss eS rere rer Terr Tre re TT CF 
Di aeceescosssed EE WE , . cececwandcenens chugs cnseenediness Fil 
Tschaikowsky........ Pauline’s Romance from ‘‘Pique Dame’’...........+++ Im 
. eee ne GE, 0.6 Konnwaneendbseeekees essence ean EV 
Ws wanccvcsue Goqaclan Pols. .ccccccccccccscvecvcesececccscescses CB 
TROMBONE AND BARITONE SOLOS 
BER aiineianans Pe Ts 3 00 06.60 00 50k ns iescsesecsnseussces CF 
ee PE EE CI. ic occ cv cccciesaveectccaseeenses CF 
in n800% 0etceeee eS os ccc awnce cata 666s N0sneeenseseun Dix 
SECT Meditation Lied Fanfare......cccccccccccccccccccces CF 
PGs cewcvcccecace Tie WleemeSS. oo cc ccccccvccccccescsceccscccvccccees CF 
eS rer i my Op. 4 (Benjamin, Leipzig)..........+.++ Im 
Diespotees...ccccocvcd EN, a ceanbeddiuntes cake s40u ss +h eheekecmeEees Im 
GORE occ ccccvveses ie Pl DNR, 5 00sccstcecasipeccecese CF or CB 
Dubois. .......+++++ i A eis wk am seit eeesseede towne een Im 
Goldman. ........+- TU, THE, Tic ccc cccsccdvcccccesveccsceeds CF 
Guilmant..........- Dheccees Spenpbonlame....ccccccccscccccccessccccccclil 
Gottwald.........+.. Fantasie Heroique (trans. by Emil Gock) (Ed 
CE, TRG ccncccccoccscnedovcsscssecoses CF 
ee ee EE a. 6-606knn 6 n6sh e600 eens nensaene eke CB 
DPe cccctnctvees TTT Te VTT TCT Te Tee Te CF 
PE icecndaxewas i Ci cans ccdunane 100d 6e4Ceendehen shee CF 
OS rrr Te BA CE sca cccccccccstvevcnecesesndecsoeeoes CF 
Liewelly@. occ ccccves DE ic akcdeteweres 60.4060 s0edeuseneresens Dix 
Llewellyn........+-- Bs icc cect denéaseribecs ccseneneneeere Dix 
Magnan.....sc.eeee Ce GE TEED so acccciccicdiccwostseccusena EV 
i ceesenneseee Ba Tate Gee co 000 6 6se ni csscesosccescesecesnes Dix 
Pa veccnessneed Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms. .Dix 
Nowakowsky........ eee TE TCRT TOTO CTT Peer TTC eT eT TT TT CB 
i eee Oe Te CF 
See SE Pico cceccevucéeacsstscecesdsevessagenes Im 
Da. cercscceseed CN a bab darsevanteecdvsasnsoun ees CF or CB 
Se. Saense..ccccceecs Cavatine Op. 144. cccccvccccccccccccseccccccseses EV 
Sachse (Mausebach) . .Comcertino  ... see ee cece e eee eee cece eee eneeeeees CB 
SNE. ccccccsscs ee ale db RCeRKESCEEEEAENADAEESCANERN CF 
OE ee DE Re 6 noc. cccceccasckecescsussancexenee CF 
PEs ntsicccesoned Camas te Ge Alice vccccccccvcvececccecsecesences CF 
Pi. 2k seadeneded Old Kentucky Home......ccsccccccccccccsccccvons Bar 
ee ERT. ee eee eee CF 
TUBA SOLOS 
Barnhouse........++ Barbarossa (diff.) Eb or ae, ted piweeneseitavaues 
Ns 650600606008 Happy hen ag ant pref. diff.).. — 
Ba co ncccsnenee The seems (EER. po ccccccccses 
a errr Beelzebub (Ep pe ook GEE Pevcesces 
DE oc cccncvess Bel, DA GOs oe d66c000s peccccescyese 
PRs 6405006800 Happy Be Thy ‘Gine SN a oeccess 
OS Serre . FSO ae 
a A Deep Bass (BBb pref.).....--+-+.+ee0+ 
PG wovscveccceet (eR errr 
PER cocccscecsces PE ob 6 reWh ed ensesdeveressvneses 
Holmes, Arr........ EE: BE cin cccsiereievwceces 
EOS Sr TT The Mighty — (Eb or BBb) 
a rer es Billy Blow Hard (Eb or BBp) 
Kroepechs. ....cccces: Down in the Deep Cellar (diff.)..........eeeeeees CF 
DR ccedesccvssees At Morn (Am Morgen).........sseeeeceeceeeeces BHB 
PRR, 5-0 0000enes Concerto (Eb pref. diff.) (mo piano).......+.eeeeeee CF 
Ringleben........+++ The Geotm BieRs cc ccccccccccescscsccccscescsevses CF 
Rollinson........+++ Rocked in the Cradie of the Deep (Eb pref. diff.)....CB 
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ER Una Voca M'Ha Colpito from ‘“‘L*Inganno Fortunato"’ 


Oh ee =E araee ea By 

Pi tccccaskes St WE Ci an cabepcatecs avidsdvbnccusukekeen Sou 
Collections 

Pk vaeccccceed Pleasant Hours (a collection of twenty standard 

DEE Nodes caunababinesiscarsecstccecnceseum CF 
0 eee PE TE OE Basa cevicccccccsstecedes JWP 

XYLOPHONE SOLOS 

Boos... .eeeecceee SR. BE cttigaedetadeetssukensssacsunseaiaen Dix 
IN hide aa aiid PE Wccicneghwtnsede bad iedscoenessneoun ix 
Cer e Blue Bells Sootiond GAle Vetlipowccccccvsesesens CB 
a eee i Bi ddes cy cccrdgeuerberdilesnnee conan Dix 
ae csenckensen Carnival of Veatoe Kenn stetibedtenssanwesncwae wee CF 
GN a6 5k0tsss0000 DE, 5.06484 5-540seSGesdcdsdeensenenbcathewnen Dix 
Gillet-Green........ Be Oe Gin 506 00s 000 60.6-4.00606 605k 2eeceEReneee Dix 
Haskell Horr........ PTT errr Cr rere eer te Ru 
=e EE Ct nest bebedécatbedeoneedecanekteen Dix 
re 60.6 44k-6s tin kawwnsochataten CF 
eS ee Ne nc todeetdbe des éaneesesennuuens Dix 
ER _ "ee aan err ett. CF 
| Ree ie Se Ss wea nccedesecnecsaceaddweee CF 
BS tenncoessecee PL icv bacasine seis peeebionbe CF 
Thomas-Green....... i ak cade bbs 60ee se 4Seneeaea ena Dix 
Thomas-Green....... ignon tiiotcn cde tewencinedebhadael Dix 
Weber-Green........ 2. GM WEviesscncicccécasancéceteden Dix 
TOMER. sccccccces Ce WS SA Scwnensseed ae i eeheteeneee’ Fox 


SNARE DRUM CONTEST 


The drum contest will consist of the following: 


The Long Roll, open and close. 
The Hand to Hand Flam, open and close. 
e Flam Accent. 
A beat of the player's own selection, and 
A separate, sightreading test. 
Solo of player's selection. 
(Total time for each contestant, 5 minutes.) 


SNARE DRUM SOLOS 


The Ludwig Drum and Bugle Manual.............. Lud 
Page 49, drum solo. 
Page 44, drum solo. 
Page 27, ‘‘Wrecker's Daughter.’ 
Page 25, ‘“‘Ocean Wave." 

The Ludwig Se SE SI isis ccccecccecesns’ Lud 
Page 54, drum solo. 


Page 41, ‘“‘No Mistake,”’ drum solo. 

Moeller... cccccces Instructor of, Snare Drumming.........++00seeeeeees Lud 

Page 80, ‘“Three Cam 

Page 88, ‘Slow March. 

Page 89, ‘‘Downfall of Paris."" 

Andrew V. Scott..... ee I I oa cans ccdusncseencvancadwon Lud 
Edw. B. Straight..... Selections from ‘‘The American Drummer’’........ Char 
Edw. B. Straight..... ES Io once ceseetcessicsesssenesiaes EBS 
Edw. B. Straight..... "SS 2 Serer rte EBS 
Edw. B. Straight..... i ns stead eneeheesas bees e neue EBS 
Edw. B. Straight..... eT eer rt eee EBS 
FLUTE QUARTETS ; 
OR sesrccdiensaed Andante and Minuet from L’Arlesienne.............. CB 
POG wewsecasece eS eT Per reer rere CB 
(3 Flutes, Alto _ in G, or Bb Clarinet 
for fourth 
ee ar for 4 } ery from Op. 53, No. 2 Quartette, 
DEE nn onedeebyeen0htebiendéiekeeiad ee 
ee ee PU, edn ncanasonsewnsceeteneseaens CF 
a ere Si Se nin cetsencansconnsacewoeseees CF 

Nigger Doll's Lullabye, Grade V (W 124). 

Jumping Jack Gets Frisky. 

Parade of the Wooden Indians, Op. 9, Grade V, 

(W 115). 
DO, cucrceccend Notturnino. ny Diwritedventensabaseeankeseenene Ri 
i coccxeenanen OR re rr ne ee CF 
er oe Ss ES. FF ren eee CB 

(3. Flutes, Alto Flute in G, or Bb Clarinet 

for fourth part.) 

CLARINET QUARTETS 

(2 Bb Clarinets, Alto and Bass Clarinets) 
oe obesiubeneseee PEE. bcnactnscantdsenr cent sis tdaeeienetekeee Im 
Dnentcxieteeeees Gavotte from Suite in B minor, Grade III............ Wit 

EE, < ME, .5.4.dhe 34-04 4660:5440000080000008%0060so R000" Im 
Chaminade. ....0se0¢ I CE: - ss weenenneseseshed0beesedseeseoes BHB 
Cheyette (arr.)...... PS sce ntchenhcthishanks ee sae Keeeeonn CF 
Crosse, , = ar Petite Quartet (4 - 0, eer BHB 
Gabrielsky.......... SS ES Xk errr ern By 
Gabrielsky.........-. Quartet No. 2 for } Lubin aeaeted eta mnid Cae eat By 
COPE. ceccccece 2 a OP Mock 6diensdt vendsdakseneereleee By 
Dn ésecasenecend a hk oh 0 6 540-50 0660604500500 ee ene we CB 
Oe eer I, SN nb 5:0 60065065 6560 s0ctnscbacied BHB 
Maddy GORD o6 6.0460 Instrumental Quartet Repertoire..........00seeeeees Wil 
oe Leet Tee OF Ce VO ance ccanesctciaecesoves CB 
errr ere First Quartette for Clarinet (Evett Schaefer Ed.)...... Im 
Mendelssohn........ ee ee eer ererre rt yr rerr Tre BHB 
BE. o6cciccosedd Excerpt from Piano Sonata No. 10......cccccccecces CB 
Os ccc snectnce DEY ecunaennashddlntscssdacekeshenanensueesiod Im 
Schumann.........> Allegretto from Sonata No. 1......cccccccssccccces CB 
Schumann........+. Cees TOO i Gnd ic cs sicovecescdacuveceos Im 
Woalckiess. .cccccces DE atiteneicbine oe sakes Gasleudiesdeuadeebesews CB 
Waterson........... “Cuestet QO rrr er ee 

WOODWIND OQUARTETS 

(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon) 

PR 66. 0.00006ncswed Sarabande (From the French Suite in D minor), 

— BD hb6 0.606050 n6b0knesebsedseveneeenses Wit 
is o.50saen0d socks mabe badsheenbeebeackseteeadeeseaned saved CB 
PR cin eansheewor ee ay Paniede (Acer. A. B. Moestia). .ccccoseccossd CB 
ee ae Ballabile, Full Score..........seeeesseseceeeseees Wit 
reacobaldi........0d ONE EP SE eS Peer iy e VB 
are EE ks wha cinn tn ees GadeK eb ws oma wane CB 
LOUDE. ce ccccccccces Alsatian Dance (Arr. A. E. jie) Se ceneiadunNdiad CB 
ee Finale from Piano Sonata in F Major, Full Score....Wit 
Pierne.....+-++++e0s mine. of the Little Tih BGR. 6c ccc ccncceseecces CB 
Scarlatti......+.++++ Sonata II_Tempo di Ballo No. 5, Grade Ill.......... VB 
Geastatth. ccccccccces Sonata VIII in F Major No. 6, Grade III.......... VB 
Schumann..........- Scenes from Childhood. Full Score (Harvest—Song 

in Canon Form—Sicilienne—Fugue)...........+++ Wit 
ee Allegretto from Sonata No. 1, | Serer CB 
SDs cbcenesecece Loreley-Paraphrase (Arr. A. E. arris) p8esevccn epee’ CB 
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thek........00. Divertissement in F minor, 
Wes htecee seccias Se Sy Pe cbc cnedcsdcceceundscvcucoses CB 


WOODWIND QUINTETS 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon, Horn) 


Pe cctccendaues Six arrangements, Vol. I, Julliard Series for Wood- 

OD  nbeneceadunneunends66008000000600000000008 GS 
errr? an SOPOT, VER. Becccccccscecscsccccecccocces GS 
ern Meditation (good horn and oboe)..............00005 CB 
Pi crrcbessnaes PRE, viddccnttekseaeehbetanreeiaaheanenoets Im 
ORs ciccescée Adagio and Minuetto from Sonata Op. 2, No. 1..... Wit 
Beethoven........... Gavotte, F Di chincdtehewdtes tees htidehaees aeat CF 
Ms .teccuwes CNY. COR wasckusecccadsecescsecececsssiouns F 
OE Dance Suite, Op. 53 Sees oboe and flute)......... AMP 
re Sag = Ss 2 eek 66ueaen6eennneeesecenne 
le OE De ccanewke tSuite for Woodwinds: No. 1—Correnti by Handel; 

No. 2—Adagio by Guilmant...........eeeceeeees Wit 
Cobh cccccrccecessed Orientale (good oboe and flute)...........eeeeeeeees CF 
Cheyette-Roberts.... . Master Woodwind Ensemble Series.............+.e0e% CF 
tS NE EMRED cccccccdoccceccccssceccedesncceseeue CF 
Ce tseccesessoed DL ncaudekedéheuee VaeeCCneednenewednseebanl CF 








IN 36 cn paced Walking Tune (good horn and oboe) (Schott)...... AMP 
Hillman........+++. Ces GE, Bhsiscccntccccscwsncntavescstceses Im 
Hindemith.......... Kleine Kammermusik (diff.).........cccececcccecees Im 
Pcsceetceseesed eS | COO eer AMP 
gp SELEEEE EEE SOONER ON Me ccceaenbanedsescevnnsce seueoeusens AMP 
Ser Danse Humoresque (good oboe).......eeceeeeeeeeee CF 
BBE. ve cccccscccces *Three Short Pieces (No. 1 and 2 only)...........- Im 
FOR cccccccccccces Ce Ga, Oe Ge Pendcendeieseceescswevevins Im 
° Lefebvre.....ccceees Suite Op. 57 — Se GO Gs vckecccesencs AMP 
Lendevai........... Chetesetts Ab Gi. Be cccsscccccccseccsccccsvess AMP 
Mozaft........+-0+- Minuet from Divertimento No. 17.....ee.-seeeee0% Wit 
Moraft.....sseeeeee Allegro Molto from Divertimento No. 14, Bbh........ Im 
Moraft.....-.eeeees t*Allegro-Concertante from Violin Sonata in E minor 
Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson (play with- 
GUE GERGTES) ccccccccccccccscccecvosecsoeeceses it 
Mozaft........+0005 i Ct OS isso hc cmwensew ss eeeenee te AMP 
Mozart........+00e5 Seeeess Sek. BS OM Pecscccccescvcescoacscescas AMP 
Onslow........++0+5 Andante from Quintet, Op. 81.........sseeeeeees AMP 
Pessard........++++5 Aubade (good clarinet and flute)............00eeeees EV 
Pessard.....+..+++++ Prelude et Minuet A clarinet, D horn.............. EV 
Pfeiffer........+++++ Pastorale (Grus & Co. Paris)......-..eeeeeeeeeeees EV 
Pierne.....sceeeceed ee Gee, OG, BOW Bicoccccepencccssvsccocsses EV 
Pleyel. .ccsccccccces Rondo Op. 48 (good oboe and clarinet)............ CB 
Poldowski.......... TGs GF Five PleceBeccccccccsces cocscccccssoes Gal 
Rameau.......++0s ROO, CTD ok ec dtsccccccvecencsoeseves Wit 
RalRBcccccessccece Quintet Op. 66 No. Q.seceeeereeeceeecereereeeeess Im 
Reicha.....seeceees Quintet in A, Op. 91 No. " pcceRneehevceearahee AMP 
Reicha........+++++ Quintet in C, Op. 99 No. 13......eeeeeceeeeeees AMP 
Schubert...........- Minuet (Clarinet in A or Bb) Pell Goose... ccssccces Wit 
Deck... 2... seeeees Quintet Op. 9 F major......ccsseccceccccesecess AMP 
Sobeck........+++.: Quintet Op. 14...........- 
rer tr Cees Ge. Bescceccccocsss 
DN c<evetennucen Morning Prayer, Grade V 
a cceheneseen Valse Scherzo, Grade IV 
a See Pop Goes The Sn cetadecevsenvtbessaneaaneunea 
0 OS errr SE ekédecavaunenddsee sand. cnsentesrecseeeseta Im 
Se Se, GRE. Ge 6 cic cccccacsevsececcacees Wit 
WOODWIND SEXTETS 
Beethoven........+. Bdhesae On. 2, Me. Zecccvcccccesoccccsscccccesess Wit 
Beethoven........+. Adagio from Woodwind Sextet Op. 71, Eb........ AMP 
Cheyette-Roberts..... Dieses Weeteint GBilthe oc cccccccccccconccoscesoes CF 
OE eee ee Te” «— GE EE Div cccccccccavcccccscveses Im 
(flute, oboe, clar., horn, bassoon, bass clar.) 
Rae cecccccoees Second Suite Op. 122 (Buffet-Crempton, Paris)...... EV 
(flute, oboe, 2 clarinets, horn, bassoon) 
eee Divertimento  Muwdsdcenseeeecentsenasacaaes AMP 
Serre Divertimento No. 
Oe ee Divertimento No. 
ee eS Divertimento No. 
ee Divertimento No. 
(2 oboes, 2 bassoons, 2 horns) 
SOOO ee Sextet Op. 271 (Zimmerman-Leipzig)............++++ - 
i eccekeseetes Old French Dance Suite (C. F. Schmid, Neckar). 
EST Pipes and Reeds, Book 1.....cccsccccccccccccceces 
(2 flutes, 2 clarinets, oboe, bassoon) 
Zamecnik (arr.)..... Fox Chamber Music Folio Woodwind Ensemble Vol. . 
BT TT TTTTTTT TTT TTL UCT LL Ox 
WOODWIND SEPTETS 
a cherzo from Moonlight Sonata...........seeeeeee: Wit 
(flute, oboe, 2 clars., horn, bassoon, piano) 
ee Re CE Ti. cae caceescdckcsevensstesccesed FS 
(flute, oboe, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, bassoon) 
0 ee Song and Dances, ee re EV 
2 clar., horn, 2 bassoons, flute, oboe) 
Seca ces vessoun In the Garden 
(2 flutes, oboe, 2 clarinets, horn, bassoon) 
Pere Suite—Adagic, Aubade, Scherzo (Grade V).......... EV 
(flute, oboe, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, horn) 
rr OPENS DU. Beceseccucecarssccceescccccess AMP 
(2 oboe, 2 clarinets, bassoon, 2 E horn) 
Pevctisaverexnes Pastorale Varia—Prelude and Fughetta.............. EV 
(2 flute, oboe, clarinet, 2 bassoons, horn) 
WOODWIND OCTETS 
PER. ccccnecsds Rondino in Eb (horns diff.) (B and H)............ AMP 
Beethoven..........4 Cees Cie. GP Ge ORE. Mibewcccccccccccsccecesas AMP 
(2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns) 
a ee Se, GR. Be cccceccocascrecccecscescescccecivs Wit 
(2 flutes, oboe, 2 clarinets, horn, 2 bassoons) 
Dc cccccccensesd PED 6.6 6066405660000 000600 chb KO CeeRecescesres Wit 
(2 flutes, oboe, 2 clars., horn, 2 bassoons) 
ee Cee Bee CN, Fcc ccccccccccceccccccccce EV 
(2 flutes, oboe, 2 clarinets, horn, 2 bassoons) 
0 ee SS GS o466.00002-40664600006600bR ses ecccndse EV 
(oboe, horn, 2 bassoons, 2 clarinets, 2 flutes) 





*Indicates program number for the North Central Ensemble Festival, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, March 20, 21, 22, 1935. (Each ensemble prepares 
four selections.) For further information address the North Central 
Music Educators Conference, Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

+ Indicates program numbers for the Southwestern Ensemble Competi- 
tiou- a Sprin —' picconri, April 3-5, 1935. (For further in- 
formation address ‘Geen Wilson, Manager, Kansas State Teachers 
College, ry or t 4 , a 9. Music Supervisors Conference, 
Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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sehesevececus Octet Serenade in Eb (B and H)...........s0ee00- 


































































































(2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, 2 bassoons) 
RG 564.0 ees adie Octet Serenade in C minor (B and H) No. 12....AMP 
(2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, 2 bassoons) 
ee Divertimento No 
(2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 E horns, 2 bassoons) 
Pin ddcucesves Sinfonietta, >. GE GP BOE Tilvncsccessccsncenes AMP 
(2 clarinets, flute, oboe, 2 bassoons, 2 horns) 
Saint-Saens......... PEE Cob udaucdseceatecanesneeensseeseaus EV 
(2 flutes, oboe, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, horn) 
Saint-Saens......... Album Leaves, 81 ( —| Pre TT EV 
(flute, oboe, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, 2 bassoons) 
7 See Allegro in Si bemolle della Suite VIlIla..............+ Ri 
ee Minuet and Finale, F major, (B and H).......... AMP 
ceceeneniecsan Lied and Scherzo (very diff.) (Durand)............ EV 
(2 flutes, oboe, 2 clarinets, horn, 2 bassoons) 
HORN QUARTETS 
Bi cttcisussecwenel Evening Song ...cssecesscccsccccccccccscccccccees CF 
Es ccvcccccsecess PEE Picks cree eseccsescavciscvousdococcevewus 
OSS SES Konzertstuck for four horns 
NN Sr Four tone folios............ 
FOX... eseeseceececs Peerless quartcts (cornets)... 
i reer i  vecc ste Wwabiceeekheeaseeaseded 
Dstt sicceveetud DE Kee adcen dd bedeeetsandaénedeorssionenne 
DM crcccsvcoes Pe GND GUBRs oc cicccceccscccccccicscess 
Diane) ckecevenees DE SndebeGbeseebenedssedneewssececeiccoesees 
DEEP octscccecsces Instrumental Quartet Repertoire 
Mendelssohn. ....... PES 0. 0 nb 06 6066 oh en Oeses noses ceneseeséesnecn 
Pe ncecesetenuee Suite No. 22 aus Banchetto musicale.............. AMP 
Ps ccccccaccvces ee Ore rer reer rence TT Im 
Tscherepnine........ Six Quattors (Jorgenson)..........+++++.0+ AMP or SF 
ee OD CE CM ceca cctcd er cccveseccoceeseenus SF 
MR kcccceeenen Pilgrims Chorus from Tannhauser...........+-+e+00- SF 
i seeesneneee Bridal Chorus and Prayer from Lohengrin.......... P 
| Dar Peoletits Pamtedlie.. cccccccccsvcccecccce CB or SF 
F Others suitable from similar arrangements 
TROMBONE QUARTETS 
Pe cnceenneeneds DER nnn6bdandsdWssecesnsnestinssoececionone CF 
Cs ccccccecns ic nnkn dcae cede Gaveneueeeaneeceeae CF 
DORs ccccccccscesces SE IE i deaneancekdedeesesensesesusesee Fox 
rr Gems from Famous Operas.........eeeeeceeeeeeeeees CF 
PN Lenadawnkednee DS cn ercgcnctheeenceseneanae Im 
Pchbsveccoces Instrumental MOSUSS §TOROTONSS. ccc ccccscoccscccsse Wil 
Mendelssohn........ Lied der Deutchen in Lyon 
PEMNMMRs ccccceesoced Largo 
PEs cccansccee Fifty Quartets—Books I and II (Siegel, Leipzig)...... Im 
BRASS QUARTETS 
CROs ccccccceeed PE CA Ti ivkconncthbedddscxeresccdssccssececnt 
Fitzgerald-Krone..... Pro-Art Ensemble Series, Books I and II 
Mi nitavesnveencend Peerless Brass Quartets, Vol. [.....++.+-s+eeeeeeeee 
Gc cccescvcceses “Weekes Tee” Bee Gs occ csc ccccvcscosses D 
(1st cornet, 2nd cornet, 3rd cornet-alto-trombone, 
trombone-baritone) 
ee EN DE ncaa ctcepecessensandcvcsvecensseveean Bar 
Glazounow-Breitkopf..In Modo Religioso...........seessscceseccceees AMP 
(trumpet, horn, 2 trombones) 
TCT rT Gems from the Famous Operas.........ccccsccsccces CF 
BER: caccvcceuces es CON, WU, FORE Mess cvcccccccccccsessces Lud 
Sa Instrumental Quartet Repertoire...........0-eeeeeees Wil 
OO Suite (Four Pieces for Brass Quartet)...........++-- Wit 
(cornet, horn, 2 trombones) 
Mendelssohn........ Song without words Op. 72, No. L..cccccccccccece Wit 
(2 trumpets, 2 trombones) 
Mendelssohn........ ees Conetiet, Fie. F ONS Be ccccsesccesccessceseces Im 
BOE GPa cccvccce Potpourri of Operatic Airs, Nos. 1 and 2.........+..- Cr 
(4 Bb trumpets; 2 trumpets, alto, trombone-baritone; 
2 trumpets, 2 trombones-baritone) 
Villa-Lobos. ......+- CE sua bwaken cass hsktbe vecendevevecsnseens AMP 
(3 horns, 1 trombone) 
BRASS QUINTETS 
ee eer Five Pieces for Brass Choir, Grade III............... Wit 
Chain’ Shvedoff..... Militairy Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1......eeeeeeeees Wit 
(2 trumpets, 2 horns, 1 baritone) 
eee EE Sbachsisnbasheeebes ben nee ss rcndsosceesves Im 
(2 cornets, Eb alto, baritone, tuba) 
eS ee Se Re SE, TN BW nbn b ccs bases sccvovesones Wit 
(3 trumpets, 1 baritone, 1 tuba) 
Pes 006.6%000860eus Tower Music (18 selected pieces)..........eee00. AMP 
(2 trumpets, 3 trombones) 
Pes secusenveceshe Se DN duhaneenbubeeehs0tscb<erssccanedseond AMP 
(2 trumpets, 3 trombones) 
errr Wit 
(2 trumpets, 2 horns, 1 baritone) 
BRASS SEXTETS 
(Miscellaneous Instrumentation) 
Ps nik6e pace cased Pe SE, Bib vecccesvcccevenseseua Wit 
NS ee ea Beet GI BN co he oc ccc cccccccscuses Bar 
SRS ee, Te Be 8 GIs 0's 6c sc ovicesacccccccas FS 
Oe eo. OU RRR ere Wit 
ee ee Ger Ge MN, ncicncccnecesacdnsatvecee Dix 
Wes oseeeenseeese ¢*Sailors’ Song and Guilmant ‘‘Elevation’’ (Arr. 
Boyd) From Three Short Classics..........+eeee. Wit 
PEND cccccctccced Dt. shihekbhateressteatetsadesdeadesennebal Bar 
Holmes-Smith....... tt i. centile tener bekcanaeedcawes « cade Bar 
Holmes (Arr.)....... wey OF Biv cxvevctsccasecas cased Bar 
Pc scccscesesenes "SS “9 ) ee er enre Bar 
BOMBs cocccscovecues Classical Collection of Brass Sextets.............00. CF 
(For any combination of six brass instruments) 
Mendelssohn........ **Morning Song, From Two Songs Without Words. 
ee Ge a, Os , Mcec cowed cscnsesaden . Dix 
Mendelssohn........ The Return Op. 85, No. 6 (Gault) sipetaden cheb Dix 
(2 cornets, 1 fluegelhorn, 1 trombone, 1 baritone, 
1 tuba) 
Pviccccccesuvees DE tctteetiertehteedesdndsd beeedseesbensul . Bar 
Tallmadge cocccccces Fantasie-Rain, Grade i 
Tallmadge.........- CE Westen ncdctadacireess ondonchee eke i 
Vetdh.ceccccccceses Triumphal March from ‘“‘Aida’’........cccccscccees Wit 
WER ccccsccesces PL. Secmindanewecnnnknss kes ovaadvebasudwes JF 
(2 cornets, 2 horns, 2 trombones) 
BRASS SEPTET 
RON cvccccvcceden Hunting Party Op. 186, No. 1, Grade IV.......... Wit 
SAXOPHONE QUARTETS 
Balfe-Holmes........ SE ME onntécnsttcaseseddesisieredetns . Bar 
BN cvcctccceses PE EE (giddéusdteddukdudedueaieotcnacst GFB 
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Re A NE i ccnp deesdotbenddesdaeneeen GFB 
i tiveisecks ah ML. ttnchesetridagete<s sob viessinssseeus GFB 
SS Sone of Ge Velen Bostinen. .cccccccccccccccvcccves GFB 
CS cvecesencs ME MY GHES 5 8440 o0cn0k0s dn ee dereenenceeedoeud CF 
aad dee eoeednen SE, Sia: dasa eeabibadcede heleswedesasecake nde CF 
BRs.0ccssseeees DE nko nth06sseeeeossecsenevesssenencsece Ru 
Be cnsceccuscased +*Salute D’Amour (arr. Holmes)..........-eeeeeeee Ru 
Ps 06059650606 i har = (arr. Thompson) Only for ist Eb Alto, 
Eb alto, Tenor | Pic cccccsseesondesn Alf 
Keler-Bela-Holmes Jana I ee a Se Bar 
Te CE vcsbicccusnnesaenkeabesebasonsesieen CF 
Liszt-Briegel........- REEL LEE, OTERO Ren GFB 
addy. ..cccccccces Instrumental Quartet Repertoire.........sseeeeeeeee Wil 
Massenet......ese0. ¢*Fete Boheme from Scenes Pitoresques. Only for Ist 
Eh Alto, 2nd Eb Alto, Tenor and Baritone........ Alf 
Schubert-Holmes..... Di DE hc vacdancoweseccsvesesccsessnvess Ru 
OS eee t*Allegro de concert (Lefebvre)..........eseecceees CF 
errr PD ci. thnedbinektwhace kek uate ded0-0 naee CF or Ru 
= ee CD SE vec cncdsncdnoaeeeeuseonséevesseonnes CF 
re Pilgrim's Chorus from ‘‘Tannhauser’’..........+++++ GFB 
SAXOPHONE SEXTETS 
Ph. 0seescsccecs TE cadtctcemnh ents hnseeeseetaseeenemae CF 
Briegel (arr.)....... Believe DD DA Ah cece secede tad nbheaseuedenaee GFB 
PORN soc ccccsece A Ge DOES, . cv cccccsenestrcsesetesscesess Ru 
6s vébieueeeen Pt) PE “ccecrbsbnarcoseencaseess oun eheee Ru 
PN senencsesaes SE wandto nana veesssoseneccsousescvestoas Ru 
Dvorak-Briegel...... Songs My Mother Taught Me...........ccceccees GFB 
6ceseetoscnce SE, SET 06 ceca seseesecawesoneeunciescanes Ru 
ee I eer cA ae a nade Giga ulna wae GFB 
EE et ee sae Canam itins aa eae eee sen Gael GFB 
ET i ee ada cq essknvin deal CF 
Oe ee Angelus from ‘‘Scenes Pittoresque’’..........eseeeees Ru 
Ps 6accscadend i ee enn s bath Keb dnhne ieee Ru 
ee Gy SE, I os on c'nn6 6060 04eses ese Rene Ru 
Pteacdsaceanee i SEE ctcacodeskistvcnksseee béese scene en CF 
Wed tscccccennece Pilgrim's Chorus from Lombardi................se0+ CF 


Also selections from Brass Sextet list. 


STRING SOLOS 
It is not required that contest pieces be selected from the following lists. 
The titles are suggestive only, as a guide to student and teacher in choosing 
from the good literature available. 

















VIOLIN 
pO Be tied eet neehsadcddadscenenkaeds CF 
es SO OC BD errr ee CF 
ae Concerto in E (Allegro assai)............+. CF, GS, OD 
ES ee 8 i Shoe nonecccussccccenauacaes CF 
Es cacccceve I ON WG iin bik en nicedi's.esceseadend CF 
Beethoven.........+. Mondino on a Theme (Kreisler).........cccccccccce CF 
eae a Ss 2 Ae errr CF 
OS See «Concerto in G Minor (1st movement).............. GS 
Bruch Sein pee wadots oleate Gh GB BEE Ge occ ccccccccccevccseces GS 
Chopin..........+. Bee OT eee CF 
Couperin. ....02.000 Chanson, Louis = DE ti cndcudodrdaredae CF 
OS Serer Resignation, . = Serre CF 
Pc deneteeseeas Andante, Scherzo aa Ss 6000 ceckancencseus CF 
OS Perpetual i Mi tei ein shane nd bi peweéeheoka CF 
4 eee ek Wnsssleses cave esacacennen CF 
fT = oe’ SO. ee en rr ene CF 
Be We acccceese SE EE ly. GE Be reece cccdcvescsccens CF or TP 
I 6660s.00eaee Ee EE inenicn dnc dénecdinseaneeneense Ri 
Gees. oc ccccces «Spanish Dance (Kreisler) 
PS deckeneces nce es en. ee OE Oe Pn cos vevecccacncoecernedee 
nes Ss 3 Seer ..-CF, GS or TP 
Keler Bela Secccccece es ae wee Gey, Gt DA, TOA Bee cckccccescvesans CF 
ree GE -ss4 cuksaidatasetakioe ben danuacbadse gees CF 
Se ee nr CF 
Kreisler. . SE ME. sectanecdvusunvadeescbasaddnences CF 
Kreisler...... EE enhanc Weseenkhckaapee ke nkepeedakmaeeed CF 
Bicacsccese oo MINIs 5 0:6:6-094.66 0000 c0sssovsne CF or GS 
Massenet..... +s ie Ms vnc 500009 0600s seteeend Im 
Mendelssohn........-On Wings of Song (Archron)...........seeeeeeees CF 
Mendelssohn. . ey OP We Ma haosd dccceedsccestkes CF or GS 
Mlynarski.......... RD. sttccveccvitoostebanthendeceesaeincsehad BM 
Monsigny........ (EE, cenngpedctedsatkcdbetetrsctavevaseasenesd GS 
Moszkowski........ ie ok sv ane ene bawe see CF 
Se SE UE Mc ct ctccwasesacenciannd CF or GS 
| | Saar |e "SESE apart es TP 
GE, conisceveed Se CE OME Bi oh w.0000 6 ssid covenkesececenud CF 
Paderewski........¢ i F<. RF ren rere CF 
PUREE. co ccccccee -Praeludium and Allegro (Kreisler)..............2005 CF 
Rachmaninoff...... . Serenade DEE Setter ebadbeetnonsobptddee'neeee CF 
DE c6c0060ewe co FOS SS 5 See CF 
OO PT GE I, GE CE, Dave ccccccsescsasesense CF 
TT eee anto Amoroso (Elman) Liewdencdedeebakbuseaaeea Im 
— TTT oe SS SE Mvwinnatsen o55.0%0i0esesdccneceseed GS 
OS  erreerere mS ere CF 
OS Concerto in G Minor, Op. 12, No. 3.......ceeeeeee GS 
eer ere PR 1s vaca Oke wesos 000s ssa debeeeebe nnd’ CF or TP 
PEs wo eccccscecs i ae MN 66 ctccwecdewesiutasedveussouuel CF 
Tschaikowsky........ OO Tr rr CF 
Tschaikowsky.....+e+ ania nie Oued eG ees eee eee ama GS 
Van Goens........0¢ a, Ch. DO Beacesessnbsonvencvssensaeus CF 
Vieuxtemps.......-. DE cttdeicieekauncidhestesanisenvaeesnedneae CF 
Vieuxtemps.......+. Ramense, Op. 41, Ne. L.vccsccccsccsccvcsvesesesc CF 
Wen cessceccccced Ce CO wtkeended dbecccdannsesaned GS or CF 
Wieniawski......... Obertass, pg Bh DK. Oe casei voscececseaccuscnerend CF 
Wieniawski......... Legende, O “ Mihbttdssatees wet edeneneeeee CF or TP 
Wieniawski........- PN: GE Bine6056000905560 000% serene ceesene 
WHEE. ccc cccccsd Walther's Prize 7 Cboitersinges) «...0ccccccecesess CF 
VIOLA SOLOS 
DE, cic cxnseenet ESS ee ne re EV 
rere ee De Ce esr eansesasbiasaegnes dad Im 
ee Ario—Vortrags Album No. 1 (Klenzel)............- Im 
Re decccccecnceda es 2 OR DS CI ss occ c cecsccavecionssed GS 
Serer TT ee De Ts 6 cdc kdetcneesccs sch ewnesesewes GS 
OS errr. Suite No. 4 in E flat (viola alone).........cccccscee Im 
ae Oe eee PE EN i: ceSieb og dntedenewaees sense oeannwene CF 
hich tue caeee 2 Eee eee oo 
pisetedsdencne EG ns aiucdpeibewh stchediennstaeeeenee bene 
er Pe CE indkchosccnsesccasueeteussasecbeund OD 
Oe ore ST ccna chee nenkheepedewss cabs iieenehetbads oD 
CROMER, ccvcvesesss NG, TA PO Ba cnivcste cceccecvesdiccestae CF 
CP cocsdeccseseced PE ci bd een sedoebwsddee’ssoonseen osbourne CF 
Goltermann........+ Camtens Ce) cscccvcccccdcccvceccocescesceseve CF 
FROME. cocccccccced Concerto in B minor (2nd movement)........+.++e0- Im 


November-December, Nineteen Thirty-four 


S55 cine aeae . *. So eee rrr rer OD 














Per Serenade—String Quartet Op. 3, No. 5 Vortrags 
PE EM vtctpoasinadeseedsacesnetiseed Im 
I 5606 neice i CE nt csb ces a cents eeedd owen eek wee Im 
6 204-46 ev anaee ee GO errr error res CF 
i  iateahieedadl Book I—12 Easy Pieces for Viola.......scccesescece Im 
ie kc pentene sce Book IIl—Progressive and Easy Pieces..............+0+ Im 
ry: Book V—Three Easy Sketches (3rd Pos.)..........+. Im 
ee PF SS 8 re Im 
PR wtavesassetue eee Weems GE A Gs osos cvicscctccnccsvecede Im 
Rachmaninoff........ eee CORED. TP POIs 0.0 vidcic ve ceecoccvaced Ri 
Mdweswstseecawe DE Sennkdkeetesek6ewns Goad wbideceebOsnescee 
I os 0esc0000 Os ns od seach esliesicsesdeneweenn EV 
Saint Saens........¢4 Rees Gb. 33, Bibs Rsccccccsveccceccseseescscee CF 
Saint Saens........0: Ee CE. Sadarkaeigdeddsesednatteasdaveseendds ba CF 
ee ere Andante from Octet Op. 166 (Tolhurst)............. Im 
BOMNGER. 000 ctccee DE Libtdeneaecisndeses encbinessnensseedbend CF 
ee, eee PE nica dsncadenesthhebeeidd-aaeeaaeae GS 
Di tikbesrrewnesend PE a ¢6uéndenctcaepe see mennasheeseeeuheanee Im, 
OS SST rire. es | ee RE sc cu dann ba ord dew ken GS 
Tschaikowsky........ Cy BU 9.005cb5b00neeahnds0es0esdenewedand CF 
(OO eee The Broken Melody (Edward-Klee)...........esee05 CF 
WG dedtonwennet NED * scctewd oars dnnhenes s0d0seesb4nenshanes erat GS 
*"CELLO SOLOS 
SS ee Bis GO. Dis csvsskesken ss cscendedtanssicaanee GS 
Boellmann.......... Symenpaic Varletions Op. 23... cccccccccccccceseses 
Boccherini.....ceses Sonata in Do Maggiore (Revised by Gilberto 
CE. 5n540540060048000 00 08a bere eee eb sse ee Ri 
0 ee i Wh hdes kuabwhoees sca eb bshenes bs etbeee GS 
Gabriel-Marie....... i CE: cocccpecdsuveseanenetessouesdaaen CF 
Glazounow.......... SB ere res ee CF 
Goltermann......... CeO 00. NN, cade Unncesb<acéeneddereakeee CF 
Goltermann......... cr Oh Oe Oe, Oe, OO. A in denvecownesadanban Im 
CNS + S00scKe Cen Gh EP GU BO Desc cadenencdenscvencsnen CF 
Granados.........+++ SD. aang Asoc O42 590 ek wk 0400-16 ESO cele CF 
Gientdsadcencede ee ME.” KGrarccadnwenpesensteadbenenseneseeean CF 
Grutzmacher........ re ar ae ne GS 
OS eer Sonata in G minor (1st and 2nd movements)......... Im 
Sr PE DO TEE CORR se occccs deve cnsescedesen Im 
OS eer EE Han cnet pa cdbnedaseeeedsseisbrateenieea Ri 
ae I OE I cics ob ba eed eas te ban wedaedeke Im 
Den 0eceesnnde SE CUD: oii on 6 r0igeusioueeksdeeeeesaneceeeen CF 
DE webenewesnacet titel vetebebhindediaeenecdecdaenoueeaae GS 
TG nisceceresenued PP, Mi, Cicotchakg vcdegavenpessuls edie obesaca GS 
sO theca wee eee ee re CF 
PEs 6 5.6500060% Sonata in A minor (2nd movement)..............0. CF 
OS eer DD. 6nig6nu0otudeestatedsdasased inn sadican Ri 
PERIIOREE. ccc cceccic DE. “ccheskainwebnehddeds deh sak keubaes ional ae CF 
Mendelssohn........ Sonata in B REE ere wee er TP 
Ces 660d codien Musette - a iti ahh tee toc iia Woe erdiiand aleeanaaale GS 
PORE. 6 0.000-00068 OEE |. be bated ddAwS daidadsadtesesesreseesamene CF 
Popper......seecees Fond fessiivediens, Oe rer er CF 
OE rr Ec encnnnses base seenenetabedneiekeW naa GS 
Saint-Saens........+.. ND. 5 ons cca ak py Sie aeeie es aaa CF 
Saint-Saens. ......00/ Ce P. Ue GE. DOW ecdvescccewentennveedcason CF 
Sammartini........- Ot We WI induce sei ssaevieawaceseveaensee Ri 
Schlemuller......... Bauertanz, Op. 20, No. 5 (Zimmerman)............+ Im 
— eres Madrigal (Arr. Squire) .. .cbce ude rhe tedesendesneeee i 
Tschaikowsky......./ Chant sans Paroles, Op. ‘3, ra 3S GEE) soso cscnckee 
Van Goens........+- Cees Sh 2 WN OO. Wa ncteancesescbianscceon EV 
Van Goens.......+: Romance sans Paroles, Op. i My Deeiéenkuxe emus CF 
Wieniawski......... PD in vo ccs sek wb opens conndsenn cueeeaWhe AMP 
STRING BASS SOLOS 
Beethoven........++ OE SR ee eer rere eee 
Bottesini eee 2h TO MMB vcccccssvcescvocese 
Bottesini. . everio (Bushee). .cccccccccccces 
DORR: co cccccsecss et SS, UN ks 84905 02.00050 vans sce paue 
Dvorak....... .+sHumoresque (Sevitsky) et 
Eisengraber. . . .- Variations for Contra Bass (Oertel).... .-.Im 
ee eee -+Ten Easy Solos for Double Bass...... ..OD 
PR ceccccises .- Six Characteristic Pieces ..EV 
Schumann.....- «i -4.60:64505600%4% 
Sevitsky.......- «Chanson Triste Op. 1...... 
Seviteky....ccccecece I: CO, “Bain 0:06: 60.0:00:006%50600050600500000088 
SNE 02 000002004 GRD 40.000 460ebesseasbsnsckes <0 tasetendagebe 
HARP SOLOS 
OTT ne Se TE Ns evs 0h 5.0 winnh sins cuscuawe Chal 
OS ST Tr CUE pid ba bcde oas6hinetndvesssnacenetakewele Im 
PTT Te OA 00 TE in awn cheer vetsaese shure eee Im 
I iieeseeeunt EE EG Sitins Rtas 6 6kG0 60.60 +d6's Stee eeaeee EV 
TEs woscccrecceo Be ee Oe reer errr rs errr EV 
Hasselmann........+ DEE. ois. cadauhe bb Sashes seeds sesumebaesaksGunen EV 
Hasselmann........ DE  icntirnsdenadmetedhsseeaedt ne ake eee EV 
EMIS 0.000 5040008 DEE cigs unbuqardesdteves abt seteuctetweb ekbone 
Pi davideowions pS eee errr rT err er re Peer e ne 
Enc 6ceveccuced DE d -chdneene4ctuehenndsqeshsevesdkeeewnee CF 
SEs cs sccvesevese NE | Rs oe 66a bo ee aneNe ane dasha eek AMP 
i error r i kik 0 '004.00d500640 0 ndb- naa eked oue ben AMP 
SINE. csc ceseced i Be I frei cd Won nse ebanaeunndhsenwien mami Gs 
COREE, oc.cccccenet PE CEE t6sccebevieseeisséucndesereesneoteeee 
TREES. oc covciccce pS PSE TCTCTETTT IT COC TE ee ee Im 
Torgerson........++. Ne: Oe SI oni. nb. 600 civwcsdnssdasiceswcessal EV 
WIN. ok. 6 0ccceaes eee. Gest amt Been’ Pleas. oc icc ccc ccvscesaceses AMP 
SS i Cr, AO. Bink 6s4 wenrndeceidvehsasuses AMP 
| eee ieste Pantastiens, Op. 11 ..ccccccnccrscscccccces AMP 
PIANO SOLOS 


It is not required that contest pieces be selected from the following piano 
list. The titles are suggestive only, as a guide to student and teacher in 
choosing from the good literature available. 





PRS ci nscrecneenee Deedes. We GS. GRE ccc ccceccsccceiscucsvcccoccees 
SS rer i FOG PIII, oo cc cnccecaseens sicetcsesivge 
Os Serer Prelude and Fugue No. 8 in E flat minor... . 
inks aig ten ese Prelude and Fugue No. 22 in B flat minor 
Beethoven........++ Bomate Pathethaus....cccccvessecscccccccecesocsocscses 
Beethoven........++4 First movement of any sonata one Op. 4 

Ce EP pcbebnten: a. te? Ay 

Ci. GOR sccossceedecongesseesess F or GS or - 
Carpenter. ...ccccece denne ” Aspeabeainn seidcdsdécdhwhbets ab suueeewe 
Cs eb svescocud Pelnmalen BERMAN 6cccccccdccecsascdécctsnncssass 
oe eer Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29......++++.0+- GS, OD, TP 
Cai cccccvcccssd Fantasie Impromptu in & Bs minor, GB. veces GS 
CHa, wccccccvedcs Any Nocturne, Etude, Ballade, Scherzo, Polonaise or 

Prelude (Op. 28, Nos. 8, 13, 16, 17, 21, 22, and 

24 are recommended)........+.0+++ CF or GS or BEW 
DRGs 500s 0c0enes Arabesque No. 2 G major......ssseccececeecesscees EV 
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